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[IE BIBLE AS THE TEXT-BOOK IN SOCIOLOGY 


fe are accustomed to regard the Bible as the text-book, 

use the authority, in dogmatics and ethics. Our “Con- 

ion of Faith” (Chap. i. 10) says: “The Supreme Judge, 
whom all controversies of religion are to be determined, 

d all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient writers, doc- 
ines of men and private spirits are to be examined, and 
n whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other but the 
oly Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” Our “Longer 
‘atechism”, in response to the inquiry, “What is the Word 
ff God?” replies: “The Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
lew Testament are the Word of God, the only rule of faith 
d obedience.” Our “Shorter Catechism”, in answer to the 
juestion, ““What do the Scriptures principally teach?” says: 
“The Scriptures principally teach what man is to believe 
concerning God, and what duty God requires of man.” Our 
“Form of Government” obliges all our church officers, min- 
isters, ruling-elders and deacons, to affirm that they “be- 
lieve the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice” (Chap. xiii. 4 
and Chap. xv. 12). Our Book of Discipline says: “Nothing 
shall be the object of judicial process, which cannot be 
proved to be contrary to the Holy Scriptures, or to the regu- 
lation and practice of the Church founded thereon” (Chap. 
i. 4). Our “Directory for the Worship of God” in a foot- 
note explanatory of its title is careful to state as follows: 
“The Scripture-warrant for what is specified in the various 
articles of this Directory, will be found at large in the 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms, in the places where 
the subjects are treated in a doctrinal form.” These several 
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declarations have been interpreted to mean, as it would 
seem to be self-evident that they were meant to mean, that 
all that the Bible requires in dogmatics and ethics and, 
indeed, as regards their expression in religion, must be 
received and that nothing which it does not require in these 
spheres may be imposed. 

‘The question before us is, Does all this apply, and apply 
in the same sense, in sociology? Is there a “divine order of 
human society”; and does the Bible, and the Bible alone, 
set forth this order? Is it true that with respect to the 
family, the nation, the church, the race, the kingdom of 
God, the great institutes which are the subjects of Christian 
sociology, the Bible gives us what we find nowhere else; 
and that all that it gives us in this field, as in that of dog- 
matics and ethics, is infallible and authoritative? Is it so 
that whatever the Bible requires in the case of these insti- 
tutes is also the law and that nothing which it does not 
require may be made the law? This is the question to be 
considered, 

None could be so pertinent or more evidently important. 
None could be so pertinent, because, as Prof. Francis Green- 
wood Peabody remarked in substance, “The problems of the 
social world are undoubtedly the problems of. to-day, 
Social unrest is the fact of contemporary life. No insti- 
tution of society—the family, the state, or the church—is 
too stable or too sacred to be assailed.” So, too, no question 
could be more evidently important. If the Bible is the 
authority in sociology, then what our age needs most to 
know is the trend and the extent of this authority. Only 
thus can it answer the inquiry in which it is most interested, 
and which is most insistent, and yet it is from almost every 
source but this that most are now seeking the answer. 

I. We assert, then, that the Bible is as truly the authority 
and so the text-book in sociology as it is in dogmatics and 
ethics, and we assert this for the following reasons: 

(1) The Bible is the text-book in religion, and a pro- 
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gressive or even a permanent civil society or nation is im- 
possible without religion. That the Bible is the great 
Teligious text-book, we have just seen : this is the fundamen- 
tal presupposition of all our standards. That a progressive 
or even a permanent civil society is impossible without 
religion, this results from the nature of things and is also 
one of the clearest teachings of history. The institute 
of rights, an avowedly unmoral nation is a contradiction in 
terms; and, as Washington said in his Farewell Address, 
“Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that na- 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciples.” We see the truth of this specially in connection 
with the most pressing and difficult social problems. As 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Labor, 
remarked recently, “Religion is the only solution of the 
conflict between labor and capital. The Decalogue is a good 
platform. Religious education must bring about an alli- 
ance of ethics and economics in the welfare of mankind.” 
Nay, we must go further. What has just been observed of 
the necessity of religion in general, must be affirmed of 
Christianity in particular. Says Prof. R. E. Thompson, 
“History is the biography of nations,—not of the whole 
body of mankind in all stages of arrested or of continuous 
development, but of those bodies politic, which have not 
stereotyped their institutions, which have contributed a 
share to the common wealth of civilization, and which have 
influenced each other for good. In modern times this group 
of nations is all but coincident with Christendom. It is only 
the Christian nation which has been able to garner the ex- 
perience of the past—Hebraic and Hellenic, Roman and Teu- 
tonic—and to carry forward its development to still higher 
ends. It is within Christendom that history is not wasted 
and the past not barren for men, and this because we have 
learned to see in it the leading hand of the living God” (The 
Divine Order of Human Society, p. 121). In a word, it is 
only on a Christian foundation that society is truly 
progressive. 
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The reason for this should be plain. Religion has been 
described, not altogether inadequately, as “the sum of our 
relations to God". A truly religious man must, then, be 
conceived as a man who stands in right relations to God; 
and in like manner, a truly religious society must be re- 
garded as a society that stands in right relations to God. 
Such a society will be one that acknowledges God, that 
obeys God, that draws its life from God, that glorifies God. 
This, however, is as important in the case of society as in 
that of the individual. That “we live and move and have our 
being” in God and that we “were created by Him and for 
Him",—all this is as true of men socially as it is of man 
individually. The government, “the powers that be”, 
through which society develops itself, have been ordained 
of God. “By Him kings reign and princes decree justice.” 
His benevolence is the source of all wealth, His law is the 
way of peace and happiness for nations and for communi- 
ties as truly as for individuals, That “in His favor is life 
and His loving kindness is better than life,""—this applies to 
the social organism as such as really as to its members. 
Because of what God is and because of the relation of de- 
pendence in which society stands to Him, it must be that 
“righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people’. In emphasizing, therefore, authoritatively, 
the supreme importance of true religion, that is of right 
relations to God and, therefore, to Christ who is the reve- 
lation of God, the Bible, so far from being outside of the 
domain of sociology, is teaching just that which is most 
fundamental to it. Our religious relations underlie and 
ultimately determine our social relations. An utterly ir- 
religious society would be hell. 

(2) Sociology is implicated in, and is the result of, dog- 
matics and ethics, 

Christian ethics is not an independent ce, Te is the 
consequence of the application, to and in individual human 
lives, of the facts of Christian dogmatics. The prophets of 
the Old Testament were great ethical teachers because of 
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“their intense realization of God, and their ethical teaching 
“ewvas uniquely high and pure because their conception of God 
““svas true. In affirming monotheism, therefore, they were 
“@Weaching ethics. They were not only giving religious in- 
sstruction, but they were giving the one kind of religious 
instruction on which a true ethics could be based. 

It is the same in the New Testament. Right conduct is 
never set forth independently of right belief. The moral 
teaching of the closing chapters of the Romans is presented 
as the requirement of the plan of salvation as given in the 
body of the epistle. It is by the mercies of God, as we 
might say because of the mercies of God, which Paul has 
been expounding in the previous eleven chapters, that he 
beseeches us to present our bodies living sacrifices, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is our reasonable service, and then 
goes on to show in detail what such consecration involves. 
Who may say, consequently, that Paul’s dogmatic teaching 
is without authority for ethics? On the contrary, it reveals 
the root and principle of Christian ethics. 

Precisely this is the meaning of our Lord when He says, 
“This is the work of God that ye believe on Him whom He 
hath sent” (John vi. 29). The great thing that God would 
have us do is to believe on His Son. That is, faith in Christ 
is the primary, the germinal, and in that sense the all-com- 
prehending virtue: Christian ethics is to appreciate and to 
appropriate Christian dogmatics. Indeed, we may be and 
should be more precise. It is to understand and to fulfill the 
divine plan. It is to do the works which “God afore pre- 
pared that we should walk in them”. It must be, therefore, 
that the dogmatic portions of the Bible are of authority, are 
the authority, in Christian ethics. “The duty which God 
requires of man” is the result of, is involved in, and can be 
learned from, only “what we are to believe concerning God”. 

Can it, however, be otherwise in the case of sociology? 
Will it not in like manner be implicated in Christian ethics 
and so in Christian dogmatics? Certainly. Social ethics, 
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which discusses what society ought to be, to do, and to 
become, presupposes individual ethics, which treats of what 
the individual ought to be, to do, and to become. This is 
so because society presupposes, depends on, and is impossi- 
ble without, its constituent members. While society is other 
than and more than the sum of the individuals that compose 
it, it is only in them and because of them, and as they, that it 
exists. An analogy is often pointed out in this respect be- 
tween the social and the physical organism. Paul himself 
does so in 1 Corinthians xii. As the health and vigor of 
the body depend on the health and vigor of its members, so 
it is with the Christian society or church, “the body of 
Christ”. “Whether one member suffereth, all the members 
suffer with it, or one member is honored, all the members 
Tejoice with it.” This analogy. however, while true, falls 
short of the whole truth. The physical body and the body 
politic are both organisms, but the latter is an ethical organ- 
ism. That is, its members are ends in themselves. The 
foot must be honored, but it is for the sake of the body. The 
individual members of society, too. must be perfected; but 
this is not simply because the welfare of society depends 
on them: it is also because society realizes its end only in 
and through the perfection of its individual members. It 
exists for them rather than they for it. Social righteous- 
ness, therefore. presupposes and has its purpose in individ- 
ual righteousness: and consequently, just because the Bible 
is the authority in and for individual ethics, it must be the 
authority. toa, in social ethics. It cannot teach the former 
and nut teach what is most essential in the latter. 

And this is a trath that can scarcely be emphasized too 
much today. The trend of our age is toward the depre- 
Giation of the individual. Machinery has ruled out handi- 
crait. The lecture has taken the place of private instruction. 
The shepherd of souls who knows his own sheep by name 
way to the evangelist who converts sinners in the 
mass and who has has no sheep of his own to know by name 
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or even by sight. Sociology is a more popular study than 
theology and the reason is that it puts its stress not on 
individual regeneration but on social reformation. In a 
word, what society does not want, but needs all the more 
urgently, is a renewed emphasis on the individual; and 
therefore, the Bible, which is dominated by the spirit of the 
question, “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” is not only, as we have seen, 
the authority in sociology, but the most pertinent authority. 
In affirming the individuality of each man’s relation to God 
it affirms both what is most essential in the foundation of 
any true sociology, and also that which in our day most 
demands recognition. 

So, too, like individual ethics, and through its relation to 
individual ethics, Christian sociology is implicated in the 
Christian religion. It is what and as it is because of the 
revelation which God has made of Himself in Christ. It is 
determined throughout by the great fact of redemption. 
This is cosmical as well as individual. There is a “divine 
order of human society”. Hence what our ecclesiastical 
fathers used to call the “amplitudo regni Dei”. They con- 
ceived of God as redeeming and so as regenerating and 
tuling over all right human relationships as well as the 
individual men and women who entered into these relation- 
ships. They conceived of Christ as Lord of the family and 
as King of the nation, as truly as Head of the church or the 
Life of the individual Christian. They taught that all phi- 
losophy and science and art and commerce—all legitimate 
human interests, must be “brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ”; and that the ideal society could be 
realized only as His.will was done on earth as it is in 
heaven. Must not, then, the Bible, the infallible because 
inspired revelation of that will to us, be the authority in 
sociology? Because it is this for religion, and because soci- 
ology is implicated in religion as in ethics, it could not be 


otherwise. 
Free Public (voor, Newark, NJ, 
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(3) The Bible contains much information and gives much 
instruction which is directly sociological. Dr. Crafts, in 
his Practical Christian Sociology, p. 30, says that “there is 
more material for Biblical sociology than for Biblical the- 
ology”. I cannot agree with him. He has studied the Bible, 
as many do, from his own standpoint only, Nevertheless, 
there is ample ground for his taking his standpoint. Were 
he not to do so, he would be untrue to the Bible. And we 
should be equally untrue to it, were we not to do so. The 
social or sociological aspects of the Seriptures are so many 
and so important as to demand attention as such. Even a 
general and cursory study of the Word of God must reveal 
to every reader, not blinded by his own outlook, how large 
a portion of it is concerned with man in his collective ca- 
pacity. As Samuel E, Keeble has said in his admirable 
book, The Social Teaching of the Bible, nations, tribes, 
cities, communities, classes, families, constantly come under 
the socio-religious regard of the sacred writers. ‘Their 
social relationships and their social morality, their social 
woes and their social sins, their whole collective life, re- 
ceives careful, detailed, often passionate and always memor- 
able attention.” 

This is conspicuously true of the Old Testament. “The 
Prophets, especially, are full of instruction on sociological 
problems.” “As Professor Seeley says, 'their utterances are 
instinct with the sense of the national life, the national voca~ 
tion, the continuity of the national history’. Read what 
Mr. J. S. Mill, in his work on Representative Government, 
declares of their function in carrying the development of 
national life in Judea to a point never reached by any other 
Oriental people, in dissociating the national religion from the 
blind conservatism which elsewhere stereotyped institutions, 
in making liberty and movement possible. But what is thus 
true of the Prophets in particular is as true of the Old 
Testament as a whole. As Prof. R. E. Thompson has writ- 
ten (The Divine Order of Human Society, p. 6), “Until we 
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perceive that the Hebrew nation is the type of all national 
life, and that its history is meant to illustrate the laws of that 
life, what shall we make of all this ado over kings and wars 
and revolutions? What else is the use of a great part of the 
Old Testament? Why is it included in the canon at all?” 
This reasoning is strengthened by the fact that the Old 
Testament is not an ordinary chronicle of the national evo- 
lution of the Hebrews. As the editor of the Biblical World 
for 1901 remarks, “it is the theistic interpretation of such 
evolution”. As I would add, it is the supernatural and, con- 
sequently, infallible interpretation of it. In a word, the Old 
Testament, while primarily and chiefly the supernatural rec- 
ord of the divine preparation for the Messiah, is at the same 
time other than this; it is also God’s text-book of national 
life. 

When we come to the New Testament, we find the so- 
ciological element equally, although differently, prominent. 
In the words again of Prof. R. E. Thompson (The Divine 
Order of Human Society, p. 7), “The Baptist and our Lord 
both begin their mission by proclaiming, not a way of salva- 
tion for individuals, but a kingdom of heaven,—a new 
order of society, a holy and universal brotherhood transcend- 
ing all national limitations, and embracing or aiming to 
embrace, the whole family of man. It is the laws of that 
kingdom, the conditions of life within it, that our Lord sets 
forth in His chief discourses. It is the nature of that king- 
dom and its relation to that of Tiberius Cesar which are 
mooted at His trial before the Roman procurator. It is for 
the establishment of a kingdom that He sends forth His 
apostles to bring the old world to an end and the new to its 
birth. Through all their labors, their preachings, their 
epistles, they are concerned with the relations of men within 
this kingdom, this “city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God”. And our canon closes with the vision of 
its coming down from heaven to earth to permeate and 
pervade all the families, fellowships, and nations of men 
with its divine principles. 
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Now, the questions which at once suggest themselves are, 
Can information and instruction which bulk so largely and 
av prominently in both testaments, be mere by-products? 
Can no more authority attach to the sociological utterances 
of the Hible than to its statements in the sphere of science, 
which statements, while always true in the sense in which 
they were intended, are not regarded by us as authoritative 
in the sense of final deliverances? On the contrary, is it not 
what we should expect, in view of the way in which and the 
tlegree to which social ethics is implicated in and determined 
by dogmatics and individual ethics—is it not just what we 
should expect that so much of God’s Word would have a 
suvivlogical character and purpose; and does not the fact 
that it has warrant the inference that its sociology is as 
authoritative as the dogmatic and ethical teaching that de- 
mands and determines it? Involved in them and having the 
sane aittt with them, it must be equal to them in authority, 
att how could this be emphasized more strongty than by the 
proutinence which God Himself has given to it in His own 
Wert? 
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order of human society”: and, consequently, there is, in the 
last analysis, nothing for us to do in the social sphere but 
to lie around, Micawberlike, and see what will turn up. It 
is not ours to determine in accordance with the divine plan 
the evolution of society; it is only ours to be evolved. The 
mere statement of this position should be its refutation. 

Nowhere is it more important that there should be an 
authority than in sociology. The fact is that in the social 
sphere no more than in the individual one can we simply lie 
around and be evolved. Society is made up of men, not of 
stones, not even of beasts: and it is characteristic of men, 
it is the characteristic of men, that they are self-conscious; 
that they evolve themselves; that they themselves work out 
the plan of God for them, and that, consequently, they “live 
and move and have their being” in “the realm of ends”, of 
ideals, of authority. To take the ground of the alarmingly 
popular naturalistic and mechanistic philosophy that, instead 
of determining and so evolving himself, man is merely de- 
termined and evolved—this is to shut your eyes to what man 
is, even more than if one were to deny that he is an animal 
and so must breathe. Man is the animal whose very nature 
it is, and, therefore, in the social sphere, as really as in the 
individual, to realize and to demand authority. This is the 
essence of his essence. 

We may and should go further. It is not enough for man 
to have an authority. In social relations, specially, he needs 
an authority that is adequate because final. Legislation, 
which is merely to meet the need of the hour, of which at the 
present time we have so much, does not and cannot satisfy 
any thoughtful person. The doctrine that society should 
determine itself simply according to the requirements of 
each new age can not permanently win approval. Made by 
God and for God and in his image, man can realize himself 
only as he can aim at and determine himself according to 
the Eternal and Unchangeable. As he must have an author- 
ity on which to rest, so the only authority on which he can 
really rest will be absolute and thus final. 
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AAs has been remarked, this is not only true in the social 
sphere; it is conspicuously true in it. While we can not 
with William Temple, Headmaster of Repton, make the 
moral depend on the social and say that “The isolated indi- 
vidual may be wise or foolish; he can not be moral or 
immoral, and that an atheistic debaucher upon a desert island 
is not liable to moral censure”, we do hold that the social. 
is both the goal and the crown of the moral. Man was made 
for society and fully realizes himself only in society. But 
who understands society, its nature, its functions, its develop- 
ment? It is of all things the most complex, the most compli- 
cated. If no man can know himself thoroughly, still less 
can he know the society of which he himself is but one 
insignificant member. And, therefore, if man by the very 
constitution of his nature demands an absolute norm and 
so a final authority, much more does that most wonderful 
of all organisms, the social body which men constitute, and 
in which alone they can fully find themselves, demand it. 
That is, God Himself must reveal His kingdom from 
heaven, if we are ever to realize it on earth. A final author- 
ity in and for sociology would seem, consequently, to be 
specially demanded by the divine purpose. Indeed, the Bible 
would fall short of its own revealed end, if it were the final 
authority in dogmatics and ethics and not in sociology. It is 
precisely in the kingdom which it was revealed to introduce, 
the divine order of society which, while it is to be con- 
summated in heaven, must be established on earth, that we 
see most clearly the absolute need of such an authority. On 
these four grounds, then, to adduce no others, we would 
seem to be justified in claiming the Bible as the authority 
and so the text-book in sociology as really as our standards 
affirm it to be so in dogmatics and ethics. 

II. There are, however. many who admit the force of our 
reasoning and yet deny our conclusion. They make this 
denial on the following grounds : 

(1) The Old Testament, while containing, as we have 
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seen, much sociological information and instruction, has 
been abrogated with the dispensation to which it belonged. 
Its sociological function, if not its dogmatic and ethical one, 
was vacated when Christ came. The text-book of national 
life before this, it can not be so since then. The kingdom 
which our Lord set up was not of this world. 

This position, while plausible, is invalid. 

(a) The dogmatic and ethical and sociological elements of 
the Old Testament are so implicated as to be inseparable. 
Not only does the dogmatic determine the ethical and do 
they together determine the sociological, but the sociological 
is given either as an implication of the dogmatic and the 
ethical or as the conditions which demand them. Its fate, 
therefore, is one with theirs. If it has been set aside, they, 
too, have been; and as we do not claim that the Old Testa- 
ment is no longer a part of the “only infallible rule of faith 
and practice”, for the individual, so neither may we claim 
that the New Dispensation in fulfilling the Old has abrogated 
its sociology. 

(b) That it has not done so appears in the fact that some 
of the sociological teaching of the Old Testament is either 
reaffirmed in the New Testament, or is based on grounds 
which are permanent. Thus we could not be shown more 
clearly in the case of Saul and of David and of the kings 
generally that government is of God than it is asserted to be 
so by Paul in the thirteenth chapter of Romans. So, too, 
the obligation of capital punishment for wilful murder is 
made to rest on the fact that man was created in God's 
image (Gen. ix. 6) ; and this reason, from the nature of the 
case, is and must be as much in force to-day as ever. 

(c) While it is true that most of the social enactments 
of the Jewish theocracy, such as the judicial or civil laws 
regulating the duties of husbands and wives, the distribution 
of property, the punishment of crimes, etc., inasmuch as they 
grew out of the temporary and peculiar conditions of the 
Old Dispensation, ceased to be binding with the ceas- 
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ing of that dispensation, it is not true that the principles 
which these economic or social provisions illustrated and 
enforced were also abrogated. Thus, the civil magistrate 
to-day neither ought to put, nor may put, the Sabbath- 
breaker or the adulterer to death. Yet these offenses, if 
viewed as sins against God rather than as crimes against 
the state, deserve death as much now as ever; and itis only as 
wwe look at the penalty to be imposed on them when state and 
church were united in the Jewish theocracy and crimes were 
punished as sins that we can appreciate or even perceive their 
real heinousness in God's sight. Thus, again, the land-laws 
of the Old Testament are not in force to-day. They could 
not be enforced if they were. How could we secure that 
every naturalized immigrant, be he Italian, Pole or Magyar, 
should have his own holding of land, and should dwell under 
his “own vine and fig tree”? Yet, who can successfully 
deny that in these land-laws we have a temporary and pecu- 
liar illustration of principles that are as wide and as perman- 
ent in their application as the human race? In England one 
out of every eleven of the people is a pauper. Has the fact 
that nine tenths of the land is held by one tenth of the citi- 
zens nothing to do with this? British sociologists say that it 
has much to do with it. The ideal is that property in land 
should be universal. This, however, was what the land laws 
of Israel required, Among ourselves the rich are growing 
richer and many of the poor, poorer. Is not this largely be- 
cause no opportunity is afforded to the poor man to re- 
cover himself? Such opportunity, however, was to come 
to every poor Israelite with every return of the year of 
Jubilee, Are not even our most fertile lands being im- 
poverished through uninterrupted cropping? This could 
never be, if the Sabbatic year were observed. We could 
multiply illustrations, but these are sufficient. The judicial 
and civil laws of the Old Dispensation bind us no longer, 
but they affirm sociological principles which are of divine 
authority. It is in this case as in dogmatics. The sacrificial 
system of the Old Testament was done away, when, “once 
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for all at the end of the ages,” the Lamb of God offered up 
Himself. Yet, the great truth, the truth that men need 
most to heed and that we seem most likely to forget, the 
truth that without the “shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sins”, this eternal truth was only reaffirmed and 
reemphasized when the temporary symbols of it were done 
away. And so it came to pass that even those portions of 
the Old Testament which were essentially and necessarily 
temporary in their surface teaching, are in their deeper 
meaning, whether sociological or ethical or dogmatic, of 
permanent authority; and this, as Illingworth, a recent 
Bampton lecturer has said, causes the Old Testament to 
stand, as it has always stood, “in lonely eminence, im- 
measurably superior to all else of its kind”. 

(2) The New Testament, whether as regards the socio- 
logical teaching which, as we have just seen, it must take 
over from the Old Testament, or as regards that which is 
distinctive of itself, cannot be of permanent validity because 
it was written under the influence of the end of the world. 

That the New Testament as well as the Old contains abun- 
dant sociological material is, as we have observed, generally 
admitted. 

It cannot, however, be material which has any application 
to ourselves. Dominated as it is by the thought of a great and 
imminent crisis, expecting as it does the almost immediate 
coming down from heaven of the new Jerusalem, what refer- 
ence can it have to us who are saying, “Where is the prom- 
ise of His coming? for, from the day that the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning 
of the creation? Paul might well write: “But this I say, 
brethren, the time is shortened, that henceforth both those 
that have wives may be as though they had none, and those 
that weep as though they wept not; and those that rejoice 
as though they rejoiced not; and those that buy as though 
they possessed not; and those that use the world as not 
abusing it: for the fashion of this world passeth away” (1 
Cor. vii. 29-31). This, however, can not mean anything 
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for us. We have found that the fashion of this world does 
not pass away. We have found that the things of this world 
seem of all things the most real. A sociology, therefore, 
which emphasizes their impermanence, a sociology whose 
fundamental principle is that the world is passing away, such 
a sociology might do for the first century, but the twentieth 
can have no use for it. 

This reasoning would have force if the facts were as as- 
sumed. If the teaching of the apostles, taken as a whole, 
were really that “the end of all things” was certainly at 
hand. or if our Lord merely believed that it was, perhaps an 
argument could be made for the eschatological objections 
under consideration. “There is.” however, as Stalker has 
observed in his Ethic of Jesus (p. 25). “an opposite side of 
his consciousness, which is left entirely unexplained” by this 
theory. “It can be proved from his words that he foresaw 
and foretold a slow and gradual development of his cause 
such as history has actually exhibited: and nothing is more 
certain than that he expected to be put by his death into a 
new and world-wide relationship to men.” This is well ex- 
pressed by Harnack at the close of the third lecture in his 
The Essence of Christianity, and his words are all the 
More interesting because of his near kinship with the school 
just referred to. “He who would know,” Hamack says. 
“what the kingdom of God and the coming of this kingdom 
mean in the preaching of Jesus must read and ponder his 
parables. Then it will dawn upon him what Jesus is thinking 
about. The kingdom comes when it comes to the individual, 
making entry to the soul which embraces it. The kingdom 
is the reign of God. no doubt: but it is the reign of the holy 
God in individual hearts, it is God Himself with His power. 
Everything dramatic in the external and historical sense 
here disappears, and the whole external hope of a future 
upon earth also sinks out of sight. Take any parable you 
please—that of the Sower, or that of the Pearl of Great 
Price. or that of the Treasure Hidden in the Field—and you 
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perceive that the Word of God, or rather God Himself, is 
the kingdom; and what you are reading about is not angels 
or devils, thrones or principalities, but God and the soul, the 
soul and its God.” 

Moreover, the eschatological conception is not, as the ob- 
jector alleges, unfitted for our own day. On the contrary, it 
is the very conception needed to keep us from overusing and 
so from abusing the world. It is true for each one of us as 
individuals, that the “time is shortened” and that “the Lord 
is at hand”. To make the most even of “the life that now 
is”, we must be ever “looking for and hastening unto that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ”. The old Puritan lawgiver 
called for candles when sudden darkness led the convention 
to think that the Day of Judgment had come. It was just 
because he expected his Lord to appear that he wished to 
be found most diligent in his work. In like manner, to be the 
kind of citizen that the good of the nation demands, we 
must realize that we have here “no continuing city”, we 
must appreciate that our own true citizenship is even now in 
heaven, we must look for “the city which hath the founda- 
tion whose builder and maker is God”. In a word, it is 
precisely because the Bible does present an end-ethic, as it 
is called, and an end-sociology, that it can be the authority. 
To be faithful to what our Lord has given us to do here in 
the church, which is His body and in the world, which is His 
workmanship, that is, really to bring in His kingdom, we 
must expect His coming. 

(3) There is the objection made years ago by Mill and 
Mazzini, and later by Frederic Harrison n his New Year's 
Address for 1889, and also by N. M. Salter in his Ethical 
Religion, and again and again repeated since—the objection 
that though the sociology of the Bible were not an end-soci- 
ology, still, it gives no guidance or help as regards the social 
problems of to-day. Thus it has nothing to say as to the 
development of art, as to pedagogy, as to trades-unions and 
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strikes, as to woman suffrage. How, then, can the Bible be 
any longer the authority in sociology? Even if it were so 
twenty centuries ago, it could not he so now. The questions 
now demanding solution are entirely different. Evolution 
has changed human nature and has introduced a new en- 
vironment. Hence, as in the political sphere there are 
those who call, not for the carrying out of the Constitution, 
but for a new Constitution; so in the social sphere there 
are many who are demanding, not adherence to the Bible, 
not even to what is so fundamental in it as the Decalogue, 
but a radically new sociology, one adapted to the new con- 
ditions. For example, so eminent and so able a writer as 
Rauschenbusch, in his last book, The Christianisation of 
the Social Order, takes the ground that whenever private 
property ceases to contribute to human development, then 
the right of property is no more. As though any right 
guaranteed by the Decalogue could cease to contribute to 
such development as God intends and approves! This ob- 
jection, then, is refuted in the first place by the view of God 
and of the Bible which it involves. God “knows the end 
from the beginning”. He Himself is “the same yesterday 
and to-day and forever”. It can not be, therefore, that 
what is fundamental in His Word will ever cease to be so. 
The Decalogue is the demand either of God’s nature or of 
man’s nature; and as God can not change Himself, so 
neither may we conceive of Him in the development of 
His plan as creating what was afterward to be set aside. 
His plan is eternal; His purpose is one: evolution, conse- 
quently, while it brings out the new, must be of the old; 
and, therefore, the old must regulate, while bringing in, 
the new, In a word, what the new social problems of to- 
day demand is not a new sociology, but a more prayerful 
and diligent study of the old text-book and a more fearless 
and consistent application of it to modern conditions. It 
will then appear, as many of us think that it has already 
appeared, that even when God has not told us in His Word 
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all that we need to know for the solution of the social ques- 
tions of to-day, he has laid down principles and limitations 
of universal and perpetual obligation. Thus, sacred art is 
not the only true art, but any art to continue true must be 
moral; and to continue moral must be in spirit religious. 
Pedagogy has much to learn from psychology, and thus 
far it would seem to have learned very little; but all that 
psychology has to teach here is not so fundamental, even 
pedagogically, as that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom”. Even the Agnostic Huxley recognized in a 
letter to the rector of St. Mary’s Church, London, that any 
education that did not begin with and rest on the Bible was 
worse than no education. It would not be possible to adjust 
all labor difficulties by an appeal to the Bible alone. There 
is need of much patient investigation and much careful 
legislation with regard to them. The most patient investi- 
gation and the most careful legislation will, however, be 
worse than fruitless, unless they assume and proceed on 
such old-fashioned biblical truths as, that “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire”; that “A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth” ; that “My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work”. The extension of 
the suffrage to women was certainly not before the mind 
of Christ or of His apostles. Nevertheless, the only basis 
on which this pressing question can be settled rightly is that 
of the New Testament teaching as to both the equality of 
and the radical distinction between the sexes. These illus- 
trations are sufficient. Social evolution presents new prob- 
lems, but these only emphasize the fundamental importance 
of the principles that underlie the old solutions. 

(4) Were all these objections set aside, it would still be 
urged that Our Lord was anything rather than a political 
reformer or a teacher of sociology. “He never enters on 
the role of the statesman or of the political economist. He 
enacts no code. He leads no party. In an empire full of 
slaves he opens no crusade against slavery.” He gives no 


Though the greater social reforms resulted from Him, He 
does not appear in any sense as a social reformer. Not 
only docs He not use sociological terminology; rarely does 
He, at least directly, discuss sociological themes. Nay, 
more than this. As Dr. W. Cunningham remarks in his 


and sanest of the recent books on Sociology, The Parable 
of the Tares is a warning for all time against the mistake 
of looking on the kingdom of heaven as an earthly realm 
from which evil is to be eradicated. . . . No movement 
which begins with drastic effort to purify society, in the 
hope of removing contamination from individuals, is con- 
sistent with the teaching of this parable. Moreover, Our 
Lord's work in healing diseases and in satisfying hunger 
and other fmman needs—these miracles and the immediate 
relief which they afforded, as Dr. Cunningham adds, “were 
never done for their own sake; to our Lord's mind they 
were entirely subsidiary to the spiritual aims of his minis- 
try” (p. 221). 

Does his course, then, in this respect, indicate that he 
was indifferent to social reform and so that His teaching can 
not be the authority in sociology? Not at all. Rather does 
it declare authoritatively the true method of social reform. 
“The disciple is not above his Master”; as Dr. Cunningham 
continues, “we must beware of criticising Our Lord's mis- 
sion as inadequate, and of claiming that we can supplement 
it by developing new activities in His name, when He Him- 
self refused to sanction them. There may be much eager 
talk about Christianity and much activity by professing 
Christians that he will refuse to recognize as emanating 
from himself.” In every sphere of life, political and social, 
as truly as religious, the individual Christian, as a Christian 
and because a Christian, has a part to play and a duty to 
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perform; but the Church in her organized capacity “can 
only exercise a wise influence on social problems by being 
true to her Master, and striving to carry on His work, as He 
saw it, and as He committed it to her charge”. She is to 
seek the reformation of society through the regeneration of 
individuals. This is the great lesson of Our Lord’s exam- 
ple, and teaching, and it is a lesson which needs the supreme, 
the unique, authority which only He could give. 

III. It remains to close this too long discussion with the 
briefest statement possible of the more important 
conclusions : 

(1) The authority of the Bible does not cover every 
sociological question. It is a great mistake to expect to set- 
tle all or many social problems off-hand with a “Thus saith. 
the Lord”. We can not do this in ethics. We can not do 
it even in dogmatics. In each one of these spheres, and 
especially in that of society, very much has been left to 
the reason of the age and of the individual. There is a 
large class of social questions, therefore, as to which the 
right of private judgment must be insisted on. The state 
ownership of public utilities, the regulation by the state of 
corporations and of rates—there is a right and a wrong 
in the case of these and of like issues, and it is highly im- 
portant that it should be determined; but God’s Word 
has not settled it and, consequently, the church may not 
presume to do so. Hence, the danger and the wrong of the 
so-called “Social Creed of the Churches”, adopted in 1908, 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. It seeks the authority of the Church for judgments on 
many of which the Word of God has not passed and which, 
therefore, the church may not pass. It is a direct infringe- 
ment of “the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free”. 

(2) There is, however, a “divine order of human so- 
ciety”, and the Bible lays its foundations. These foun- 
dations cannot be insisted on too strenuously, and as 
to’ them we have no right of private judgment. That 
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can not be the true order which does injustice to church 
or state or family, or to the great institute which in- 
cludes them all and in which each one realizes itself, even 
the kingdom of God. Thus that can not be a true or- 
der which subordinates, as in Erastianism, the church 
to the state. That can not be a true order which, as in 
the Papacy, denies the temporal power of the nation. That 
can not be a true order which, as the spirit of much of 
modern life, is inimical to the family. That can not be a 
true order which, as in Socialism, substitutes state-control 
for providence and puts society in the place of God. Against 
the principles which underlie every such scheme it is the 
duty of the Church, and specially of her ministers, most 
vigorously to protest. Let them do this positively as well 
as negatively, by laying the scriptural foundations as well 
as by overturning those of “the wisdom of this world”. 
This is the minister's distinctive function as regards social 
reform. He is to insist on the supreme authority of the 
Bible with respect to it. 

(3) He is to do other and more. His great work is not 
to agitate even for the social principles laid down in the 
Bible. His great work, the greatest of all works, the work 
which is incomparably the most efficient for social reform, 
is to strive for the regeneration and development of indi- 
vidual souls through the preaching in all its fulness of “the 
everlasting Gospel of the grace of God”. This is the su- 
preme and the most comprehensive lesson of the Bible re- 
garded as the text-book in Sociology. 

Princeton, Wiru1am Brenton Greene, Jr. 


AN EVANGELICAL VIEW OF CARDINAL 
NEWMAN 


After years of waiting we now have Newman’s Life, and 
it has been read with the intense interest that its great sub- 
ject deserves. Mr. Wilfrid Ward has had a difficult 
task in steering between loyalty to his father and sympathy 
with Newman. But he has kept the balance very true, 
though it is not difficult to see that his decisions on the whole 
are with the Cardinal. These volumes are almost entirely 
concerned with Newman’s Roman Catholic life, only one 
chapter being given to his Anglican days. The earlier period 
has already been dealt with adequately in former works. We 
follow the narrative from point to point with the keenest 
interest ; indeed, it is difficult to lay the book down. 

On the whole Mr. Ward has been frank and candid, but, 
it must be added that, as the British Weekly said, 

“His tendency is to lower the lights when ugly and painful things 
appear. He softens everything, leaving out, as far as possible, 
the harsh and fierce expressions in controversy and the extrava- 
gances of wrath and faith. We cannot quarrel with him, for he 
always tries to write true history. But true history has to be 
more candid.” 

There is another side to much that is connected with New- 
man both in his Anglican and in his Roman Catholic days, 
which has not yet appeared in full though we have had hints 
in several volumes. To quote the British Weekly once 
again: 

“The story of the Oxford Movement has yet to be written. Dean 

Church wrote the romance of the Oxford Movement. He told 

us what chivalry of belief and self-sacrifice there was in it, and 

there was much. But the scene and the actors are enveloped 

in a rosy mist. To know the truth, we must go back to the 

original documents.” 

And this “rosy mist” is not dispelled by Newman’s 
Biography. 

It is a remarkable story and one that gives rise to many 
conflicting ideas and opinions. Among the discussions to 
which the book has naturally given rise, room may perhaps 
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be found for some general impressions suggested in the 
light of that Evangelicalism which Newman claimed to 
‘experience at the commencement of his Christian life. 


I. Newaax's Retatiox to tux Caurcu or ENGLAND 
Tt is curious to read that it was in 1839 while engaged in 


had their claim disallowed by the Church, which at the insti- 
gation of Pope Leo excluded them. This great power of the 
Pope deeply impressed Newman, and he could not adjust 
the story of the Monophysites to any view of a Via Media, 
such as he was vainly endeavouring to find in Anglicanism. 
It is hardly too much to say that this comparison between 
Monophysitism and Anglicanism is really absurd, because 
the two positions were in no true sense analogous. It would 
almost seem as though already Newman's wish was becom- 
ing parent to his thoughts. Soon afterwards we read that an 
article by Wiseman on the Donatist Schism deepened the 
impression made by the Monophysite controversy, shaking 
Newman's faith in his own position. As St Augustine 
had replied to the claim of the Donatists, on the ground that 
they had adhered to antiquity, by the words, “Securns 
judicat orbis terrarum”, so Newman was now haunted by 
this dictum, “the judgment of the whole world cannot go 
wrong”. Yet here again we are conscious of an over- 
emphasis on imagination and a lack of concern for true 
historical fact. The orbis terrarum which Newman had in 
mind was aiter all only the Western Church, so that on any 
showing he was guilty of a glaring non sequitur. Tt was on 
such flimsy grounds that he felt led to question the founda- 
tions of his Anglicanism and eventually to leave that Church 
for Rome. 

‘The same general tendency and attitude of mind is seen 
in his “Doctrine of Development” which signalised his 
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departure from the Anglican Church. He held that while 
the deposit of the Faith was once for all committed to the 
Church, yet Christians were not at once explicitly conscious 
of all its intellectual implications, and these had to be sub- 
sequently defined by authority. 

“It was gradually brought home to me, in the course of my 

reading, so gradually, that I cannot trace the steps of my con- 

viction, that the decrees of later councils, or what Anglicans 
call the Roman corruptions, were but instances of that very 
same doctrinal law which was to be found in the history of the 
early Church; and that in the sense in which the dogmatic 
truth of the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin may be said, in 
the lapse of centuries, to have grown upon the consciousness of 
the faithful, in that same sense did, in the first age, the mystery 

of the Blessed Trinity also gradually shine out and manifest 

itself more and more completely before their minds." 

It is surprising that Newman was able to say that this 
view of development was an answer to Anglican objections 
against Rome, and also a positive argument in its favor, 
for surely development must always be in strict accordance 
with the germ planted, and if there is no trace of the germ 
in the deposit of the Faith once for all committed to the 
Church, it is impossible that there can be any proper devel- 
opment. Thus, for example, to be able to accept the Roman 
doctrine of the Priesthood, we must be able to prove that 
the sacerdotal idea of the Ministry is found in germ in the 
New Testament, and this, as we know, it is impossible to 
do. So also the devotion paid to the Mother of our Lord 
in modern Romanism necessitates the existence of a germ 
of that devotion in the New Testament, though every refer- 
ence therein to the Virgin Mary fails to give us this proof. 
The way in which Newman’s Doctrine of Development was 
received in the Roman Church indicates the hesitation, if 
not the fear, with which most leading theologians regarded 
it, while the deliberate use of it made in America on behalf 
of Unitarianism as to the late development of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity was another instance of its dangerous two- 
edged power. 
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It has always been a mystery that Newman should have 
remained for so long a period in the Church of England 
before going over to Rome while holding quite definitely 
Roman convictions. It was in 1839, as we have seen, that 
he received his first misgivings, and yet it was not until 
1845 that he actually went over. Wiseman’s article, read 
in 1839, had such an immediate and profound impression 
that within a month he confided to Henry Wilberforce that 
in the end he might possibly find it his duty to join the Roman 
Church? He “never recovered from this blow". The isola- 
tion of the English Church thereupon possessed, not to say 
obsessed, him. He never returned to the Via Media. He 
could not answer W. G. Ward and his friends. His own 
anti-Roman position was broken, and yet we are told that 
“he maintained still in his letters the attitude of a vigorous 
champion of the Anglican Church".® During this time, 
however, he felt it necessary to institute some changes in 
the character of the Oxford Movement. Up to 1838 the 
Anglican Church had been the main point of interest, but 
by 1841 the presumption was on the Roman side, and for 
this purpose “it was more than ever necessary to vindicate 
a Catholic interpretation for the Anglican formularies”. Tt 
was essential “to show that they were not committed to 
the views of a Protestant sect, and that they still interpreted 
all formularies enjoined in the Church of England in the six- 
teenth century, according to the sense of the Catholic 
Church”.* This was the reason for the famous Tract 90 
which saw the light in February, 1841, a year and a half 
after Newman had expressed his suspicion that possibly 
he might find it his duty to join the Church of Rome. The 
publication of this Tract naturally brought matters to a cli- 
max, and the weakening of Newman’s position in the Church 
of England was more and more evident from this time 
forward. In 1842 he left Oxford for Litthemore; in 1843 
he wrote definitely to a friend that he believed the Church 
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of Rome to be the Church of the Apostles, that England 
was in schism. In the same year he retracted all his 
attacks on the Church of Rome, and the change of Com- 
munion was now only a question of time. Making every 
allowance for the gradualness of conviction, these facts 
about his long stay in the Church of England are at least 
difficult of interpretation. 

Newman tried his best to give the Anglican Articles a 
“Catholic” meaning, but, as his friend W. G. Ward had to 
admit, the most that could be said was that they were 
“patient” of a Catholic interpretation. Dean Church adds, 
in referring to Ward: 

“With characteristic boldness, inventing a phrase which has be- 

come famous, he wrote, ‘Our Twelfth Article is, as plain as 


words can make it, on the Evangelical side; of course, I think 
its natural meaning may be explained away, for I subscribe it 


myself in a non-natural sense’: 


And Newman himself eventually came to the same con- 
clusion, for although in Tract 90 he had argued that the 
Anglican Article XXXI on the sacrifices of masses did not 
tefer to the Sacrifice of the Mass, he was compelled to ac- 
Imowledge the utter impossibility and untenableness of his 
position. In his Via Media, published in 1877, he wrote: 


“There is no denying then that these audacious words (‘blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous deceits’) apply to the doctrinal 
teaching as well as to the popular belief of Catholics. What 
was ‘commonly said’ was also formally enunciated by the Oecu- 
menical Hierarchy in Council assembled.” Again: “What then 
the Thirty-first Article repudiates is undeniably the central and 
most sacred doctrine of the Catholic religion; and so its wording 
has ever been read since it was drawn up.” 


To the same effect he wrote in a letter to Pusey admitting 
that 

“the tract did not carry its object and conditions on its face, 
and necessarily lay open to interpretations very far from the true 
one. I considered that my interpretation of the Articles would 
stand, provided the parties imposing them allowed it. When, 
in the event, the bishops and public opinion did not allow it, I 
gave up my living, as having no right to retain it.” 


It is interesting to trace in the subsequent career of New- 
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man his views about the Church that he had left, This is 
the way in which he writes against what is sometimes called 
the “Three Branch Theory”, the view that the Catholic 
Church is limited to the Greek, Roman, and Anglican 
Churches: 


“And it is to me utterly marvellous how a person of your clear 
intellect can seduce himself into the notion that a portion of 
Christendom, which has lain disowned on al! hands, by East as 
well as West, for three hundred years, and is a part of no exist- 
ing communion whatever, but a whole in itself, is nevertheless a 
portion of some other existing visible body, nay of two other ex- 
isting bodies, Greek and Latin, The Siamese twins are nothing 
to this portent; yet we commonly account them monsters and not 
men, but here you have two separate organized frames or persons 
having a limb in common, and that limb a part of nelther, yet 
two bodies and separate limbs all together one and but one body; 
all which is a sort of bad dream, and recalls the specimens of 
extravagant Yankee humour which we see in Newspapers." 


In the same way he writes his friend Henry Wilberforce 
in connection with certain ritual changes in the Church of 
All Saints', Margaret Street: 


“L have heard something about you which makes me sad—that 
you countenanced on November ist the changes in Margaret 
Street which (if what I hear they are) I will not designate. 
‘What have you to do with Subdeacons and the like? I should 
have thought you far too sensible a fellow to go into such ways. 
While you stick to the old Church of England ways you are 
respectable—it is going by a sort of tradition—when you profess 
to return to lost Church of England ways, you are rational—but 
when you invent a new ceremonial, which never was, when you 
copy the Roman or other foreign rituals, you are neither respec+ 
table nor rational. It is sectarian. That is what I say of Pusey 
niow—he does not affect to appeal to any authority but his own 
interpretation of the Fathers, and (to) the sanction of old 
Anglicans for this or that—but as a whole, he is not revicing 
anything that ever was anywhere for 1800 years. There is a tra- 
dition of High Church, and of Low Church—but none of what 
now is justly called Puseyism,”” 


‘This extract from the Apologia tells a similar story: 


“T have felt all along that Bishop Bull's theology was the only 
theology on which the English Church could stand. I have felt 
that opposition to the Church of Rome was part of that theology; 
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and that he who could not protest against the Church of Rome 
was no true divine in the English Church. I have never said, nor 
attempted to say, that anyone in office in the English Church, 
whether bishop or incumbent, could be otherwise than in hostility 
to the Church of Rome.” 

These are striking testimonies to the view held by Evan- 
gelical Churchmen. While High Churchmanship, Broad 
Churchmanship, and Evangelicalism find their place in An- 
glican tradition from the Reformation, there never was any 
tradition of what Newman calls Puseyism up to the time 
of the Oxford Movement. 

A similar result is seen in Newman’s view on Reunion. 
He thinks that the possibility of the conversion of the An- 
glican Church as a corporate body is about as likely as a 
change in the course of the Thames through running into 
the sea at the Wash instead of the Nore. Of course such a 
change of direction might take place in a very long time 
without miracle, but Newman says he should not pray for it, 
and if he wished to divert the stream from London he would 
cut a canal at Eton or Twickenham, and so by forming a 
new bed by his own labor he might reasonably pray for the 
success of his project. Then comes this description of the 
Anglican Church: 

“Now the Anglican Church is sui generis—it is not a collection of 
individuals—but it is a bed, a river bed, formed in the course 
of ages, depending on external facts, such as political, civil, and 
social arrangements. Viewed in its structure, it has never been 
more than partially Catholic, If its ritual has been mainly such, 
yet its articles are the historical offspring of Luther and Calvin. 
And its ecclesiastical organisation has ever been, in its funda~ 
mental principles, Erastian. To make that actual and visible, 
tangible body Catholic, would be simply to make a new creature— 
it would be to turn a panther into a hind. There are very great 
similarities between a panther and a hind. Still they are 
possessed of separate natures, and a change from one to the other 
would be a destruction and reproduction, not a process. It could 
be done without a miracle in a succession of ages, but in any 
assignable period, no”." 

He goes on to say that as theré have always been three 
great parties in the Anglican Church, it would be necessary 
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for the Catholic Movement to absorb into itself the Evangel- 
ical and the Liberal parties, and then the Erastian party 
would have to begin to change itself, for in Newman's 
opinion all parties have ever been Erastian. All this, and 
much more, enters into his argument, and he ends as he 
began, by saying that he “cannot conceive the Establish- 
ment running into Catholicism, more than I can conceive 
the Thames running into the Wash".* 

‘The account of his visit to Keble, and his meeting with 
him and Pusey for the first time after years of separation is 
at once touching and disappointing. 

“After twenty years they meet together round a table, but without 

a common cause or free outspoken thought; kind indeed, but 

subdued and antagonistic in their language to each other, and all 

of them with broken prospects, yet each viewing in his own way 

the world in which those prospects lay.”" 

Perhaps the explanation of this is to be found in an 
utterance of Keble written a good many years after the de- 
parture of Newman for Rome, in the course of which he 
Speaks of his deliverance from the fascination of the per- 
sonality of his masterful friend, and of the freedom thereby 
gained to resume a more balanced and more sober Anglican 
tradition. 

One other point of interest in Newman’s attitude to the 
Church of England is seen in the way in which he protested 
against Dr. Littledale’s Plain Reasons against joining the 
Church of Rome being circulated by “a respectable Society 
like the S. P. C. K.", and we are told that the result of his 
protest against what he regarded as an untruthful book was 
that it was struck off their list. He went as far as to call 
it “a shameful circulation”, because the Society has sane- 
tioned a controversial work without a careful revision. It 
would be interesting to know precisely what were the points 
in which Littledale’s book was regarded as untruthful by 
Newman. Certainly from the Evangelical standpoint 
Littledale is very far to seck, because he very significantly 
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omits from the reasons against joining the Church of Rome 
the plainest reasons of all. 

As we review Newman’s early connection with the Church 
of England and his subsequent life in Rome, it is scarcely 
possible to avoid drawing the conclusion well expressed by 
a reviewer in the New York Nation, that 

“say what one will, there was something in Newman's conver- 

sion of personal defection, a betrayal of the will, and, despite the * 

fact that his greatest work is just the Apologia for his change, 

he was debarred by his surrender from taking the supreme place 

as an English author or as a religious leader which belonged to 

him by birthright.” 

To the same effect are the words of the Rev. A. W. 
Hutton, once a disciple of Newman in the Oratory at Bir- 
mingham, and afterward (till his death) a well-known 
clergyman of the English Church. He believes that New- 
man’s idiosyncrasy is a sufficient explanation of his perver- 
sion to Rome. Submission to Rome was 


“deliberately chosen by him, as a harbour of refuge, after that 
his vanity had been wounded by the discovery that Oxford 
friends, who had followed him for some years, now no longer, 
after Tract XC., trusted him. No one can understand Newman 
who does not appreciate the intensity of his belief in himself, in 


the importance of his personality and of his career.” 


II. Newman’s Position in THE Roman CuurcH 


From ‘his early days Newman conceived his mission to 
be that of relentless opposition to “Liberalism” in thought, 
which he considered was breaking up Church and State and 
would eventually destroy religion. This possessed his mind 
during his Oxford days, and was in many respects the dom- 
inant thought in his teaching and attitude, and according 
to his own confession it was the failure and impossibility of 
Anglicanism to provide a breakwater against this flood of 
Liberalism that led him into the Roman Church. And yet 
the curious fact which impresses the reader of Newman’s 
Biography at almost every turn, is that in spite of this 
mission against Liberalism Newman himself was suspected 
Churchman (London), 1908, p. 588. 
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of sympathies with Liberalism for the greater part of his 
long life in the Roman Church, It was a striking nemesis 
that he who had protested in the strongest way against rea- 
son in relation to religion should himself be charged with 
an undue emphasis on reason by his Roman colleagues, and 
the consequence was that Newman was thwarted at almost 
every turn by the authorities in the Church. As a writer 
in the Church of [reland Gaselte aptly remarks: 
“It Is the irony of history that Newman, whose most cherished 
aim was to be a conservative, became, in spite of himself, a revo- 
Tutionary. It is the irony of the appeal to authority in an age 
alike incredulous and full of competing religions, that it can only 
he made at the cost of generating the very spirit it desires to 


This twofold attitude of Newman in the Roman and 
Anglican Communions is well stated by the Spectator in its 
notice of the Life. 

“Ae an Anglican he stood for the principle of medieval theology 

in a Church which was fermenting with the new thought of a 

scientific age; as a Roman he stood for the principle of making 

terms with scientific thought in a Church which maintained its 
medieval theology. He pointed, against the military methods of 
the Propaganda, back to the {ree debates in the medieval schools 
as a type of the lost liberty which he wished the Roman Church 

to regain; but it was that very freedom of debate in the schools 

of Oxford which had shocked him, and to which he had given the 

bad name of ‘Liberalism’.” 

He was asked to undertake the formation of a Roman 
Catholic University in Ireland, only to be opposed and de- 
feated by the Irish Bishops. He was invited to edit a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the vernacular, but the scheme 
was abandoned owing to the apathy of Cardinal Wiseman. 
He endeavored to influence the thought of intellectual Ro- 
man Catholics by undertaking the editorship of the Rambler, 
but powerful opposition arose and he was asked to resign 
after his first number, and was delated to Rome for heresy 
after his second. Then came the project for an Oratory 
for Oxford in the hope of influencing the intellectual life 
of that place for Rome, but here Manning and W. G. Ward 
were too strong for him and the project came to an untimely 
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end. Last of all, when the question of the Vatican arose, 
Newman found himself in opposition to men like Manning 
and others who took thee extreme Ultramontane view. It 
is beyond measure pitiable to think of this man of genius 
being hindered, opposed, and defeated by men who were in- 
tellectually and otherwise so far inferior to him. But already 
perhaps he was suffering the effects of his unwise, and 
certainly unfortunate, change of Communion. To quote 
from the New York Nation: 

“It was as if the convert, by altering his direction, had suddenly 

brought himself face to face with a stone wall. To every plan 


he broached for new activity came the benumbing reply, Non 
possumus, if it was not Non possis.” 


“He was, as it were, hemmed in, barked at by oppositic 

every side, beaten down by exasperating distrust and envy.” 

For the greater part of his Roman days Newman spoke 
and wrote with manifest resentment of the treatment he 
was receiving. A few instances of this may be given as 
suggesting the necessity of some solution of a problem 
that weighs considerably with a great many people. 





on 


“At Rome they are especially jealous of any great power unless 
they can be quite sure of it. If they had perfect faith in us, they 
would do anything for us—but we are converts, partially untried 
—and one least fault will tell against us the more, as heavy bodies 
have the more dangerous falls.” 

“You cannot make men believe by force and repression. Were 
the Holy See as powerful in temporals as it was three centuries 
back, then wou would have a secret infidelity instead of an avow- 
ed one—(which seems the worse evil) unless you train the reason 
to defend the truth. Galileo subscribed what was asked of him, 
but is said to have murmured, ‘E pur si muove’"* 

“It has been my lot, since I was a Catholic, to find few hearts 
among my own friends to shew any kindness to me... . Our 
Bishop said to me that he considered I was under a ‘dispensa- 
tion of mortifications’'—and in truth, since the Holy Father first 
in his kindness called me to Rome, I don’t think I have had one 
single encouragement.” 

“I went off to Rome at an enormous inconvenience, and had 
two interviews with the Holy Father téte-a-téte. He was most 
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kind, and acquitted me. But hardly was my back turned but my. 

enemies (for so 1 must call them) proctically got the upper hand. 

Our Bishop seems to think no great good comes of seeing the 

Pope, if it is only once seeing him. What chance have I against 

persons who are day by day at his elbow. . . . I trust I shall ever 

give a hearty obedience to Rome, but I never expect in my life- 
time any recognition of it, 

“And now, alas, { fear that in one sense the iron has entered into 

my soul, [ mean that confidence in any superiors whatever never 

can blossom again within me, I never shall feel easy with them, 

I shall, 1 {eel, always think they will be taking some advantage of 

me—that at length their way will lie across minc, and that my 

efforts will be displeasing to them." 

The problem arising out of these strong expressions of 
opinion is that side by side with them Newman was able 
to distinguish between the Roman Church as a whole and 
the men in authority during his time. When reports became 
current that he was dissatisied with his Roman position 
and was likely to return to the Anglican Church, he wrote 
with severity and even bitterness that “Protestantism is 
the dreariest of possible religions”, and he was always able 
somehow or other to rest content in the Roman Catholic 
Church in spite of the lack of sympathy and even opposition 
which he found at Headquarters. It is a curious state of 
mind, for it is surprising that Newman did not see that 
intellectual infallibility should have logically involved moral 
infallibility as well, As we review the judgments of the 
Roman Church since the promulgation of the Decree in 
1870, we are compelled to ask what is the precise practical 
yalue of an infallibility which has not been used for over 
forty years? 

The Oxford episode naturally bulks very largely in the 
story of Newman's life. When the proposal for an Ora- 
tory there was broached, everything for a time seemed 
to go without a hitch, though there were incidents in the 
negotiations with the Vatican which naturally depressed 
Newman. Thus Cardinal Reisach, who was personally 
known to him, came to England for the express purpose 
of finding out the general feeling on the Oxford question, 
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and yet Newman was not approached by him and never 
even made acquainted with his mission. Indeed, the Car- 
dinal visited Oscott without letting Newman know that he 
was near Birmingham. The Cardinal’s informants were 
carefully selected by Manning, and W. G. Ward was men- 
tioned as the best representative of laymen. The new ground 
that Newman had bought at Oxford was actually inspected 
without any sign being given to its owner. No wonder that 
Newman deplored this incident, and complained that no 
opportunity was afforded him of giving Rome his view of 
the subject. But this was nothing compared with the sequel. 
When everything was in readiness for departure to Oxford 
and the portmanteau of Newman’s friend and colleague, 
Father Neville, actually packed, a letter came from New- 
man’s Bishop which plainly showed that he was not to go. 

“Coupled with the formal permission for an Oratory at Oxford, 

Propaganda had sent a ‘secret instruction’ to Dr. Ullathorne, to 

the effect that, if Newman himself showed signs of intending to 

reside there, the Bishop was to do his best ‘blandly and suavely’ 

(blande suaviterque) to recall him.’ 

Newman never forgot that unfortunate “blande suavi- 
terque”. 

One of the greatest difficulties felt by Newman was the 
opposition of a former friend, Mgr. Talbot, who was at the 
Pope’s right hand and was all along the intimate and confi- 
dential correspondent of Manning, and the channel through 
which all English news reached the Pope. We can see more 
than once what Talbot thought of Newman. 

“Dr. Newman is the most dangerous man in England, and you 

will see that he will make use of the laity against your Grace. 

You must not be afraid of him. It will require much prudence, 

but you must be firm, as the Holy Father still places confidence 

in you."™ 

There is perhaps nothing so significant in its quiet sever- 
ity as the reply of Newman to Talbot when he received an 
invitation to preach in the latter’s Church in Rome. 

“T have received your letter, inviting me to preach next Lent in 

your Church at Rome to ‘an audience of Protestants more edu- 
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cated than could ever be the case in England’. However, Bir~ 

mingham people have souls; and I have neither taste nor talent 

for the sort of work which you cut out for me And I beg to 

decline your offer.’”™ 

Tn the light of all these experiences within the Roman 
Church we find ourselves asking again and again whether 
Newman really found his true home and did his proper 
work there? 


Til. Tae Cuurcu or Rome ann Unsetirr 


According to Newman the Catholic movement in the 
Church of England was “the only effective check on the ad- 
vancing tide of unbelief”,” and when he discovered, as he 
believed, that Anglicanism offered no adequate check, he 
wrote during his last days at Littlemore that he had 


“an increasing intellectual conviction that there is no medium be~ 
tween Pantheism and the Church of Kome”.” 


We know that this opinion was due to the conviction that 
only by the presentation of a living authority, continuous 
through the ages, could unbelief be effectively met. But the 
question arises, as we review the last fifty years, whether 
Newman's opinion has proved in any sense accurate. Dr. 
Fairbairn seems to be much nearer the truth when he writes: 

“Over against his charge, ‘outside Catholicism things are tending 

to Atheism’, I place this as the simple record of fact, verifiable 

by all who choose to pursue the necessary enquiries—inside 

Catholicism things have tended, and still, wherever mind is ac- 

tive, do tend, to the completest negation.” 

The history of Roman Catholicism on the Continent dur- 
ing the last few years tends increasingly to the conclusion 
that Rome is responsible for more unbelief than any other 
Institution in the world. To quote again from the Church 
of Ireland Gazette: 

"So far from leaving folk secure in their ancient faith, Newman 

‘by the force and depth with which he argued the thesis that you 

must either be an atheist or a Roman Catholic, or else commit 
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intellectual suicide, succeeded in making a large number of his 
disciples very uncomfortable, and inducing a smaller number 
definitely to move on.” 
And the reason for this may be summed up in Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s striking words: 
“He who places the rational nature of man on the side of 
Atheism, that he may the better defend a Church, saves the 
Church at the expense of religion and God.” 
As the Times review truly said, Newman 
“never understood the antagonist he had challenged... . This 
is not the place to analyze his philosophy as concentrated in the 
Grammar of Assent. It is sufficient to say that Newman himself 
confessed that it is not calculated to convince anyone who is not 
already prepared to be convinced. .... In short, those who do 
not accept the principles on which he bases his philosophy are 
‘infidels’. He has no understanding of the essentially religious 
character of the claim of the modern scientific spirit that no arti- 
ficial barriers shall be erected across the path of human knowl- 
edge, and that no mortal shall dare to say to another, ‘Thus far 
shalt thou go in inquiry and no further’.” 


IV. Newman’s Docrrinat Position 


From his Anglican days Newman’s pronouncements on 
Doctrine, especially when related to history, are at once in- 
teresting and puzzling, for in the light of certain unques- 
tioned facts of history it is perplexing to understand how 
so acute a mind could have adopted the attitude that he did 
on many fundamental and doctrinal questions. What, for 
instance, are we to make out of this? 


“The general type of Christendom, and the relation of part with 
part, in early times and in the present is one and the same—that 
the Catholic Church and sects and heresies then, correspond to 
the Roman, Protestant, and other Cummunions now—and in par- 
ticular that the Anglican Church corresponds to the Semi-Arian 
body, or the Nestorian, or the Monophysite.”™ 


Can any true historical student say that there is a real 
correspondence between the early centuries and the present 
day? Would it not again seem as though to Newman the 
wish were father to the thought? 
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It is also an unending puzzle to minds brought up on the 
New Testament to read Newman's statements about the 
presence of Christ in the Sacrament. 

“Iam writing next room to the Chapel. Tt is such an incompre- 


hensible ‘blessing to have Christ's bodily presence in one's house, 
within one’s walls, as swallows up all other privileges and de~ 


Blessed 

fore his hidden Lord and God in the valley" 

“It is really most wonderful to see the Divine Presence looking 

out almost into the open streets from the various Churches so 

that at St. Lawrence's we saw the people take off their hats from 
the other side of the street as they passed along; no one to 
guard it, but perhaps an old woman who sits at work before 

‘the Church door, or has some wares to sell.”" 

To say nothing of the Divine Presence being circum- 
scribed in this way, the whole conception seems to suggest 
a spiritual materialism and a failure to realize the true 
spirituality of the New Testament conception of the presence 
of God in Christ. 

And of like manner are the references to relics, of which 
the following is a typical instance; 

“And then to go into St. Ambrose's Church—where the body 

of the Saint lies—and to kneel at those relics, which have been 

#0 powerful, and whose possessor I have heard and read of 

more than any other saints from a boy.’™ 

Tt is hardly credible that a mind like that of Newman 
could have become so convinced of the power of these things. 

The many allusions to the Mother of our Lord point in 
the same direction: 

“What took us to Bologna was that we went round by Loretto, 

We went there to get the Blessed Virgin's blessing on us. I 

have ever been under her shadow, if I may say it. My College 

was St. Mary's and my own Church; and when I went to Little 
more, there, by my own previous disposition, our Blessed Lady 

*™Vol. i, p, 118. "Vol. i, p. 139. 
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was waiting for me. Nor did she do nothing for me in that low 

habitation, of which I always think with pleasure." 

This is a characteristic expression, and the allusion to 
Littlemore, which was in his Anglican days, will not be 
overlooked or misunderstood. But side by side with this 
there is a curious incident that should be noticed. During 
the Achilli trial it was suggested that certain Dominican 
ladies should pray before the image of the Virgin for New- 
man’s success in the Law Courts. Newman replied, ex- 
pressing at once what Mr. Wilfred Ward calls his “simple 
faith”, and also his “caution against over-confident hope for 
a visible interposition of providence”. As the nuns did not 
like this caution and criticised Newman for his scepticism, 
he replied, pleading justification, saying that it was “taxing 
our Blessed Lady unfairly—not her power, but her wil- 
lingness”. 

“What right have I, for the sake of my private ends, to put 

your Image on trial? It has done everything for you—because 

you have asked what you ought to ask. Now you wish me to 
ask a very hard thing, and that (in a way) selfishly, and you 
make me say to Our Lady, ‘Do it, under pain of your Image 

losing its repute’. Now I do want light thrown upon this. I 

assuredly have a simple faith in the omnipotence of her inter- 

cession—and I know well (not to say my Lord expressly tells 
me) that we can not ask too much, so that we are but importu- 
nate and unwearied in asking. Still it is just possible, and rather 
more than possible, that it is His blessed will that I should suffer 

—and though I don’t think so quite so much as I did, yet some- 

how at first sight I do not like to be unkind, if I may use such a 

word to your Image. ... If her Madonna gains my acquittal 


I will gladly come to Clifton, preach a sermon in her honour, and 
if it is consistent with your rules, carry her in procession.”™ 








There does not seem to be anything particularly mascu- 
line about these expressions of opinion. They appear to bear 
out the opinion expressed by so many about Newman, that 
there was a decidedly feminine strain in his character. 

Newman’s view of the Roman Church on its practical side 
is also worth observing : 





* Vol. i, p. 193. ™ Vol. i, p. 280. 
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"To know too that you are in the Communion of Saints, to 
‘know that you have cast your lot among all those Blessed Ser= 
vants of God who are the choice fruit of His Passion, that you 
have their intercessions on high, that you may address them, and 
above all the Glorious Mother of God, what thoughts can be 
greater than these? And to feel yourself surrounded by all holy 


the Priests’ Benedictions, with crucifixes and rosaries which 
have been blessed, with holy water, with places or with acts to 
which Indulgences have been attached, and the ‘whole armour 
of God'—and to know that, when you die, you will not be for- 
gotten, that you will be sent out of the world with the holy 

upon you, and will be followed with masses and prayers; 
to know in short that the Atonement of Christ is not a thing at a 
distance’™ 


The idea that all these descriptions of what Rome means 
are only another way of expressing the truth that “the 
Atonement of Christ is not a thing at a distance” is a striking 
but characteristic testimony to the inability of Newman, and 
indeed of Romanism, to rise to the height of a spritual re- 
ligion that links the Atoning Sacrifice to present personal 
needs by means of the Holy Spirit, instead of through these 
various and often puerile supports, 

Newman's attitude on the question of Papal Infallibilty 
is also noteworthy, In harmony with his own peculiar Doc- 
trine of Development he is able to say that while our Lord 
set up a Church in the beginning, the present Roman Church 
is the continuation : 

“Its carly vague teaching is to be explained and commented on 

‘by its later and fuller; and as to Infallibility that, to say the 

least, there is nothing in its early teaching of # positive nature 

to hinder the interpretation of the carly teaching on that point 

in the sense which is contained in its later teaching.” 

‘There is surely something lacking in the logic of a state- 
ment like this. Side by side with his high view of the 
Church is a very doubtful view of its rulers at a given time; 

“Who is Propaganda? Virtually, one sharp man of business, 

who works day and night, and despatches his work quick aff, to 

the Kast and the West; a high dignitary indeed, perhay 

Archbishop, but after all little more than a clerk, or (accor 

to his name) a Secretary, and two or three clerks under him. 


*Vol, i, p. 24t. *Vol. i, ps 44t. 
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In this age at least, Quantula sapientia regimur. Well, if all 

this could be said of any human institution, I should feel very 

indignant, but it is the very sense and certainty I have of the 

Church being divine, which at once makes it easy to bear. All 

this will be over-ruled; it may lead to much temporary mischief, 

but it will be overruled.”* 

This distinction between the Church and those who are 
responsible for its utterances will not satisfy any except 
those who have given their adhesion to the Doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. The same inconsistency is found all 
through the controversy connected with the Council of 1870. 
While fully accepting the infallibility of the Church he re- 
fuses to believe that such acceptance is incompatible with 
genuine reasoning on the part of a Roman Catholic. Those 
who, like Manning and Ward, much more logically set aside 
all reason and private judgment were strongly opposed by 
Newman, though at the evident expense of his logic. It is 
these men and others like them to whom he refers as “the 
aggressive and insolent faction” at the Vatican Council. It 
is again curious that Newman should have used this phrase, 
then should have forgotten that he had done so and denied 
the use, and afterwards, when he referred to a copy of 
the letter, be compelled to admit that the words were his. 
When the decision of the Council had been made known 
Newman accepted it in the following words written to 
Pére Hyacinthe: 

“The Church is the Mother of high and low, of the rulers as 

well as of the ruled, Securus judicat orbis terrarum. If she 

declares by her various voices that the Pope is infallible in cer- 
tain matters, in those matters infallible he is. What Bishops 
and people say all over the earth, that is the truth, whatever 
complaint we may have against certain ecclesiastical proceedings. 

Let us not oppose ourselves to the universal voice.”™ 

On the other hand, as Mr. Wilfrid Ward points out, 
“Newman for months busied himself in explaining the 
definition to those who consulted him, as to show its reason- 
ableness, and to distinguish it from the extreme opinions 





™ Vol. i, p. 560. ™ Vol. ii, p. 376. 
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of some of its most zealous promoters”.** Among other 
things he was able to say that, 

“the dogma hus been acted on by the Holy See for eenturies— 

the only difference is that now it is actually recognized.” 

As for Dillinger, he condemned his action unequivocally.** 

It is an inexplicable enigma that a man of Newman's in- 
sight and power should have been able to rest content with 
the comparisons he instituted between the effects of Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism among the nations of the 
earth. In his lectures on “The Difficulties of Anglicanism”, 
lectures which seem to have made a surprising impression 
on Mr. R. H. Hutton of the Spectator, Newman's aim was 
to show the superior morality and spirituality of Roman 
Catholic countries as compared with Protestant. And this 
is how he vindicates his position : 

“Vice does not involve a neglect of the external duties of re- 

ligion. The crusaders had faith sufficient to bind them to a 

perilous pilgrimage and warfare; they kept the Friday’s abstin- 

ence, and planted the tents of their mistresses within the shadow 

of the pavilion of the glorious St. Louis." 

Tt is difficult for anyone who understands the true mean 
ing of New Testament morality to harmonise these state- 
ments about vice and religions duties, It only goes to show, 
what is evident from many Roman Catholic authors, that 
faith in the Roman sense tends to become little more than 
intellectual orthodoxy with no necessary causal function in 
relation to ethical conduct. 

Something similar to this was expressed by Mr, Justice 
Coleridge in his judgment on the occasion of the Achilli 
trial. Mr. Wilfrid Ward could hardly be expected, we sup- 
pose, to quote all that Coleridge said, but notwithstanding 
anything that might be felt about the character of the Judge, 
his words, looked at in themselves, can scarcely be set aside. 
This is how Coleridge described Newman's part; 


* Vol. ii, p. 376, “Vol. ii, p. 379. 
“Vol. ii, p. 370. 
“Quoted by Rigg, Oxford High Anglicanism, p. 14. 
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“The whole course of the pages which lies before me is conceived 
in the same way; partly in what may be called the ferocious 
merriment, partly in triumph, partly in exultation over the 
unhappy man whose foul offences you are producing before your 
hearers. Surely if you have felt yourself called upon to act as 
a judge and an executioner upon a man so foul, so wretched as 
you describe Dr. Achilli to be, you should have approached that 
task with feelings of sorrow and sadness, executed it with ten- 
derness and consideration.” 


V. Tue Kincstey Episope 


It was natural that Mr. Wilfrid Ward should make the 
most of the controversy with Kingsley which led to the writ- 
ing of the Apologia. No one now questions that on the 
purely personal side Kingsley was in the wrong, and yet it 
is equally evident that Newman rejoiced, not to say exulted, 
in the opportunity thereby given him of bringing himself 
once more into prominence with the English people and of 
rehabilitating himself in their eyes. There is evidently 
another side to the view of the Apologia taken by Mr. 
Ward, and it does not seem to be quite candid to refer to 
Prebendary Meyrick’s pamphlet, Js not Kingsley right after 
all? only to speak of the testimony borne therein to “the 
wave of popular applause which the appearance of the 
Apologia brought with it”. Even Canon Scott Holland 
amid all his enthusiasm for Newman is compelled to write 
as follows: 


“Every word [of Newman's] seems to have in it a human ges- 
ture. And therefore it is that something of what poor Kingsley 
so crudely tried to say, retains a germ of truth. These words 
and sayings of Dr. Newman's can never detach themselves quite 
from the particular mood in which he is writing, and the par- 
ticular situation in which he is involved. They never quite ac- 
quire a-simple, direct, objective value of their own. You have 
to know why this or that was written just then, and what was 
the motive at work which made Dr. Newman so write.”™ 


The Rev. A. W. Hutton expresses the following opinion 
as to the Apologia: 





™ British Weekly, February 29, 1912. 
"Commonwealth, March, 1912. 
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“Tt may be taken as certain that Newman would have taken a0 
notice of Kingsley had his sentence in the review of Froude's 
‘History’ in Macmillan's Magazine stopped short at the words, 
“Truth for its own sake has never been a virtue with the Roman 
clergy’. It was the subsequent sentence, ‘Father Newman in- 
forms us that it need not, and on the whole ought not to be’, 
that roused him; and he saw instantly what an opportunity was 
here given him to vindicate his own career, since those precise 
words could not be anywhere quoted from his published works. 
So he worked up most dramatically an exhibition of indigna- 
tion, which many read now with distress and reprobation, because 
it seems to them so profoundly unchristian in its tone; and so it 
would be, were it not for the fact, confessed by Newman himself 
maity years later in a letter to Sir William Cope, that it was 
mainly affectation. It was the beating of the drum outside the 
‘booth to call in people to see the show; and, when attention had 
‘been aroused, he published what he had been preparing for publi- 
cation at least two years previously—a vindication of himself 
exclusively, The calumny against the Roman clergy, that ‘truth 
for its-own sake has never been one of their virtues’, was left 
out of the account, and was only half-heartedly repudiated in 
a subsequent note; while the book itself tells us, in wonderfully 
interesting detail, the story of Newman's own inner life—so 
much of it as he thought it wise to reveal; and its publication 
did undoubtedly effect its purpose: he was no longer forgotten 
or ignored by the people of England.’ 


VI. NewMan AnD MANNING 


Ever since the publication of Purcell’s Life of Manning 
we have been aware in a special degree of the relations be- 
tween Newman and Manning. In the light of what hap- 
pened in the later days of their association it is curious to 
tead that Newman actually wanted Manning to be his Sub- 
Rector in the Roman Catholic Irish University. Influences, 
however, were at work which led to the severance of the 
two men, and now we have Newman's side of the contro- 
versy, which, though less detailed than Manning's, gives 
much the same impression as that left by Purcell, There 
seems to be no doubt that Manning together with W. G. 
Ward did his best to thwart Newman's projects from time 
to time. Their conception of the Roman Church, and in 
particular their views of papal infallibility were distinctly 


™ Churchman, October, 1908, p. $99. 
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different, and in some respects divergent, and Manning be- 
came convinced that Newman’s line was prejudicial to the 
highest interests of the Ultramontanism with which he had 
become enamoured. Newman fully believed that it was due 
to Manning’s influence that the Oxford scheme was first 
thwarted and then destroyed. He speaks of Manning “act- 
ing on the poor Cardinal” (Wiseman) and also that he “was 
more set against my going to Oxford, than merely against 
Catholic youths going there.’*° This is another expression 
of Newman about his fellow-worker: 

“I think this of him (Manning); he wishes me no ill, but he 

is determined to bend or break all opposition. He has an iron 

will and resolves to have his own way. On his promotion he 

wished to make me a Bishop in partibus. I declined. I wish to 
have my own true liberty; it would have been a very false step 
on my part to have accepted it. He wanted to gain me over. 

He has never offered me any place or office. The only one I am 

fit for, the only one I would accept, a place at Oxford, he is doing 

all he can to keep me from.” 

The story of Newman’s presence at Manning’s consecra- 
tion is all in the same direction. There was an outward 
politeness, of necessity, but the two men were inwardly at 
opposite poles of thought and feeling on many matters. 
What is especially puzzling is the way in which each ex- 
presses his purpose of saying Masses for the other with 
special “intention”. The spirit in which these determinations 
are expressed raises serous questions as to the ethical value 
of the Masses themselves. It is perhaps difficult to appor- 
tion blame for this state of affairs when we remember that 
from different standpoints both men were masterful, proud, 
and determined. But it is pretty evident that Manning was 
jealous of Newman, and it was perhaps the consciousness 
that notwithstanding his position in the hierarchy, Newman 
was by far the greater influence in the Roman Church that 
led Manning to take the summary steps that he did from 
time to time. It is in any case a sad and sorry story, and 
speaks volumes to those who have ears to hear. 





“Vol. ii, p. 273. “Vol. ii, p. 125. 
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VIL. Newman anv Farrpatrn 


It was a conincidence that could hardly be overlooked that 
Dr. Fairbairn’s death happened just about the time of the 
publication of these volumes on Newman, for it reminded 
many of the controversy between the two men in 1885. 
Fairbaim with his characteristically acute criticism attacked 
Newman as guilty of intellectual scepticism, with special 
reference to the Apologia and Grammar of Assent. 
Newman evidently realised that Fairbairn was not another 
Kingsley, for he gave special and continued attention to the 
articles. Acting on the advice of two friends, Newman did 
not continue the controversy in the Contemporary Review, 
especially as it was thought that two other replies in that 
publication made anything else from him unnecessary. He 
issued a pamphlet, however, printed for private circulation, 
in which Dr, Fairbairn’s contenti as further discussed, 
But as we review the controversy it is impossible to question 
the trath of Dr. Fairbairn’s main contention. Tt was doubt- 
less possible for Newman to sty that he did not use the word 
“reason” in the sense attributed to him, but taking his writ- 
ings all together, it is hardly possble to deny that his char- 
acteristic weakness was a distrust of man's reasoning 
powers which compelled him to take refuge in an infallible 
Church. Dr. Fairbairn’s part of the controversy has since 
appeared in his book, Catholicism, Roman and Anglican, 
and a careful study of the chapters dealing with Newman 
cannot but impress readers with the essential truth of the 
writer's position and the acuteness of his criticism of New- 
man’s attitude. Fairbairn points out that the time of the 
Oxford Movement was “a splendid moment for an Apologist 
built after the manner of Augustine’“* one who would 
have “recognised as Christian, and claimed for Christianity, 
the new spirit, with all its nobler truths, ideals, aims’.“* But 
Newman's attitude was of the entirely opposite kind. He 
felt a change in the air, and he feared and hated it: 
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“He idealized the past, he disliked the present, and he trembled 
for the future. His only hope was a return to the past, and to 
a past which had never existed save in the imagination of the 
romancer. What he hated and resisted he did not take the trou- 
ble to understand.”"“ 


And so Fairbairn concludes that Newman 


“succeeded wonderfully in making Roman Catholics of Angli- 

cans; but he failed in the apologetic that saves the infidel, and 

baptizes the spirit of a rational and revolutionary age into the 
faith of Christ”.* 

This attitude, which was true of Newman’s Anglican 
days was essentially true of his position to the end. New- 
man always idealised the past, but he never loved reality 
sufficient to get behind idealizations, and so Fairbairn con- 
cludes in these words : 

“The Freethinker sacrifices religion to reason in one way, by 

declaring that his individual mind is the measure of religious 

truth; the Catholic does it in another way, by declaring that 
unless religion come under the aegis of his Church, it will as- 
suredly perish before the corrosive action of the intellect. Each 
position is an awful degradation of religion, but the latter is the 
greater; for the intellect will not, indeed cannot, cease to be 
active and critical, and what is declared incapable of resisting 
its criticism is handed over to death. There is surely a nobler Ca- 
tholicism than this, one not of Rome, but of man, based, not on 
the excommunication of the reason, but on the reconciliation 
of the whole nature, intellect, conscience, heart, will, to God and 

His truth.” 

The more Fairbairn’s masterly criticism is studied in the 
light of Newman’s Life, and the more carefully his section 
on “Development” in his Place of Christ in Modern Theo- 
logy is studied, the more clearly it will be seen that he has 
penetrated to the heart of Newman’s position. 


VIII. Newman’s Persona CHARACTER 


When we endeavor to understand something ‘of New- 
man’s own personal life we are impressed with the many- 
sidedness of his character, and especially with what may be 
rightly called its elusiveness. That he was sincere is beyond 


“P. or “P. 93. 
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all question ; it cannot be doubted for a single instant. But 
side by side with this sincerity there were other clements 
which were, to say the least, perplexing to many inside the 
Roman Church as well as outside. There was a decided 
aloofness of attitude by reason of the subtlety of his mind, 
and no one seems to have been ever quite certain of what 
he might say or do. This is shown not only in the biogra~ 
phy,*? but also by the testimony of intimates like the Rev. A. 
W. Hutton.** It is always difficult for a Protestant to dis- 
tinguish between sincerity and sophistry of the Roman Com- 
munion. Thus when lecturing on the Anglican controversy, 
he was afraid of being satirical in Church in the presence of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and he asks, apparently in all serious- 
ness, whether it would be possible to have a curtain between 
the Altar and the body of the Church!" Again, we are 
told that when Pius 1X addressed a Brief to the Archbishop 
of Munich, “Newman himself felt perfectly able to accept 
the Brief in its letter. But he spoke of his dread of the 
application of parts of the Brief.""° This distinction is dif- 
ficult of comprehension by ordinary people. Once again, in 
writing against Mr. Gladstone, we are told that in dealing 
with the subject Newman had one great difficulty in the 
opposition which he feared from W. G, Ward and the 
Dublin Review. And Mr. Wilfrid Ward says, “With ex- 
traordinary skill . . . he had so stated the case as apparently 
to leave W. G. Ward's main abstract principles intact - . - 
the result was that W. G. Ward. . , finding his own principle 
apparently conceded, was far from critical as to details”.** 
And yet, as we know from the story, Newman was entirely 
opposed to Ward's position on this subject. It is this mar- 
vellous intellectual power of distinction when it verges on 
moral questions that creates a feeling of suspicion in non- 


“Vol, §, p. 18. * Expositor, 1890, 
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Roman minds, and tends to make them question the sincerity 
of men who can employ these weapons. 

Newman has been charged by some writers with hyper- 
sensitiveness, and it undoubtedly seems true that his own 
position and influence bulked largely in the consideration of 
many of the leading questions of his life. The Rev. A. W. 
Hutton points this out when he says that 

“throughout his active life Newman was always fighting for 

his own hand, or else was patiently waiting an advantageous 

occasion for so doing. Like other great men, it was his own 
career and the significance of it that he contemplated with in- 
tense interest.” 

This is seen in almost all the conflicts that he waged with 
the Roman authorities, and making every allowance for 
their intolerable action, Newman’s attitude reveals a definite 
egotism that is uncommonly hard to reconcile with his many 
expressions of sincerity and humility. We have already 
noticed the feminine element in him, and side by side with 
this there was another aspect which has been rightly de- 
scribed as “feline”, for nothing is plainer than the severity, 
heartlessness, and cruelty with which he dealt with oppon- 
ents. We have seen something of this in the Kingsley 
episode, and the confession already quoted from Newman’s 
letter to Sir William Cope is sufficient proof of this peculiar 
and saddening aspect of his character. Again, it is impossi- 
ble to avoid noticing the abounding pleasure and childlike 
satisfaction which he expressed in connection with his ap- 
pointment to the Cardinalate, when he burst forth with “the 
cloud is lifted from me for ever”. We can only charitably 
attribute the remark to the forgetfulness of old age as it 
altogether overlooked the many earlier severe utterances to 
the effect that he could never trust the authorities again. 

It is the paradox of various and apparently conflicting 
elements in Newman’s character that makes him so great a 
puzzle and prevents us from thoroughly understanding him. 
As Dr, Sarolea in his striking Monograph has said: 





™ Churchman, October, 1908, p. 580. 


IX. Generar Impressions 


As we review the long life and career of this remarkable 
man we cannot help asking the question whether after 
all he found his right place in the Roman Church. It 
seems scarcely possible to resist the conclusion expressed by 
the reviewer in the New York Nation: 


“The more deeply one considers his career, the more thoroughly 


the anguish of his intellect he rejected the great mission of the 

imagination that he might have fulfilled.” 

The Rev. A. W. Hutton expresses the same thought in 
these words: 


“Some will reflect with sorrow on ‘what might have been’, if a 
man so peculiarly gifted, so keen intellectually, so attractive in 
his personality, and so profoundly and effectively converted at 
the age of sixteen that be never doubted of the fact through 
seventy years of controversy and much disillusioning—if such a 
man had resolutely turned his back on the temptation of sacer~ 
dotalism, and had worked with his splendid energy for the 
upbuilding of sane, Evangelical, Scriptural religion within the 
‘Church of his early years, the Church which seems to have 
before it, on account of its middle position, a future of the utmost 
importance in the healing of the divisions of Christendom. His 
own pen, endowed with almost magical power, has told us not 
‘only of his early conversion, but also of the happiness of his An- 
sican ordination, and of his work as a young clergyman at St. 
Clement's, Oxford. This part of Newnran’s career is now almost 
forgotten ; but in some ways it was his best as well as his happiest 
time, for he was free from sophistry then, What better evidence 
can there be of the terrible overmastering power of the sacerdotal 
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idea than the fact that, when Newman came under its influence, 
these happy and useful years seemed to him as naught?" 


We are led to this conclusion by many an incident in his 
Roman life, for as the Spectator said: 


“There are a good many passages which said of the Church of 
Rome what in his last sermon as an Anglican he had said of the 
Church of England, ‘O my mother! why dost thou leave us all 
the day idle in the market-place’?”™ 


It is not unlikely that Newman’s difficulties in the Roman 
Church were at least in part caused by his own words about 
Rome in his Anglican days. The British Weekly quotes the 
following passage, and rightly says that the terrific force of 
its denunciation can be realised only when the actual words 
areread. It was published in 1837, and republished in 1838: 


“If we are induced to believe the professions of Rome, and make 
advance toward her, as if a sister or a mother Church, which 
in theory she is, we shall find too late that we are in the arms of 
a pitiless and unnatural relative, who will but triumph in the 
arts which have inveigled us within ber reach... . Let us be 
sure she is our enemy and will do us mischief when she can. . 
We need not depart from Christian charity towards her. We 
must deal with her as we would towards a friend who is visited 
by derangement; in great afffiction, with all affectionate, tender 
thoughts, with tearful regret, and a broken heart, but still with 
a steady eye, and a firm hand. For in truth she is a Church 
beside herself, abounding in noble gifts and rightful titles, but 
unable to use them religiously; crafty, obstinate, wilful, mali- 
cious, cruel, unnatural as madmen are. Or rather, she may be 
said to resemble a demoniac. .. . Thus she is her real self only 
in name, and till God vouchsafe to restore her, we must treat 
her as if she were that evil one which governs her.” 

Other similar references are these: 

“The Roman Church I will not blame, but pity—she is, as I have 
said, spellbound, as if by an evil spirit; she is in thraldom. 
Old Rome is still alive. In the corrupt Papal system we 
the very cruelty, the craft, and the ambition of the republic.” 


Now while Newman retracted all his utterances against 
Rome, though curiously he did it anonymously and in an 
obscure journal, it is not difficult to imagine that Rome re- 
membered them, and that they may have been instrumental 
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in preventing their author from obtaining that position in 
the Roman Church to which he felt entitled. Hs own justi- 
fication for using such language included among other things 
“a wish to repel the charge of Romanism”. Under these 
circumstances it is easy to realise the force of the writer of 
the article in the British Weekly (presumably Sir W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll), that from the Roman point of view Newman 
had no reason to complain of his treatment in the Church 
of Rome. 

The question of the unity and continuity of the Church 
‘was in some respects the dominant factor in Newman's life. 
From his Tractarian days he was possessed by the thought 
of the Apostolic Succession. He believed and taught that 
the unity of the Church was to be found in and through a 
visible organization, that from the time of the Apostles there 
had been a succession of Churches, or, at any rate, one 
Church in many branches, possessing the Catholic faith and 
guarded and guaranteed by a sacerdotal ministry lineally 
descended from the Apostles. Now it may at once be admit- 
ted that if we start with the Church as a visible organization 
the logical outcome is the Papacy. Long ago one of New- 
man’s contemporaries at Oriel, the Rev. E, A, Litton (in 
his Church of Christ) showed conclusively that the necessary 
result and inevitable outcome of Cyprian’s Doctrine of the 
Episcopate is the Roman Papacy. But the Evangelical view 
of unity and continuity starts quite differently and denies 
that the esse of the Church lies in organization. The New 
Testament teaches that the Church is an organism rather 
than an organization, and that, as Newman himself once 
admitted, it started as an idea rather than an institution. 
‘The true view of the Church is that of a community in living 
spiritual union with Christ though naturally expressing 
itself on the earthly and visible side in connection with visi- 
ble organizations. But, as Hort says, the Church which is 
His Body does not consist of the aggregate of Churches but 
of individual members.** It is simply impossible for anyone 
* Christian Reclesia, 168. 
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to say where the Church is at any given time, because the 
visible and spiritual are not coterminous, but it is perfectly 
possible to say what the Church is, as “the blessed company 
of all faithful people”. This view, though never regarded 
by Newman as of any account, and to-day spurned by Roman 
Catholics and extreme Anglicans, is nevertheless the New 
Testament conception of the Church, and by it Evangelical 
Christianity stands or falls. 

This doctrine is clearly identical with that formulated by 
the English Chruch at the Reformation, as seen by the 
studiously broad statements of the Articles on the Church 
and Ministry; the absence of any reference to episcopacy, 
and the fellowship of Cranmer, Ridley, and their associates 
with Reformers of non-episcopal Churches. Even Bishop 
Gibson in his work on the Articles is compelled to recognise 
the significance of these documents: 

“Certainly all that the actual terms of the Article now under 

consideration bind us to is this: that Episcopacy is not in itself 

superstitious or tmgodly. This amounts to no more than saying 
that it is an allowable form of Church government, and leaves 
the question open whether it is the only one. This question 

is not decided for us elsewhere in the Articles; for even where 

we might have reasonably expected some light to be thrown upon 

it, we are met with a remarkable silence. Thus there is no men- 

tion of Episcopacy in the Article on the Church; and in that 

‘de vocatione ministrorum’, as was pointed out in the remarks 

‘upon it, there is a singular vagueness in the description of those 

who ‘have public authority given unto them in the congregation 

to call and send ministers into the Lord's vineyard’. The Arti- 
cles, then, leave us without any real guidance on the question 
whether Episcopacy is to be regarded as necessary.™ 

Nor does the Bishop’s subsequent endeavor to turn the 
force of these admissions really detract from the significance 
of the admissions themselves. It is well known that the doc- 
trine of Apostolic Succession did not come into the English 
Church from Rome, and was no part of any heritage from 
the Middle Ages. Indeed, it was not heard for some time 
after the days of Cranmer and Ridley. It was due to the 
necessity of controversy between High Churchmen and Puri- 


“Gibson, The Thirty-Nine Articles, vol. ii, p. 744. 
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tans in the cloning years of Elizabeth's reign. The late Dr. 
Poeock, a recognised High Church authority, wrote in the 
Guardian of November 23, 1892, that 
“phe belief in the Apostolic Secession in the Episcopate is mot 
to be found in any of the writings of Elizabethan Bishops”. 
To the same effect is the well known statement of Keble 
in his preface to Hooker's Works: 


Extreme Anglicans are fond of charging Evangelicals 
with low views of the Church, but in reality the low views 
come from themselves, for there is scarcely any view of the 
Church so essentially “low” and narrow as the ordinary so- 
called “Catholic” conception. Those who believe in the 
view of the Church as the Body of Christ taught by St. Paul 
in Ephesians can never have any but truly high views of that 
community of which Christ Himself is the Head, and no 
view that does not give special attention to the Ephesian 
aspect of the Church can rightly be called “Catholic. Dr. 
Hodgkin in his recent interesting volume of Essays (The 
Trial of Our Faith) calls attention to the way in which the 
word “Catholic” has become entirely changed, if not dis- 
torted, from its original beautiful universalism; 

“This is surely true of the word Catholic in its real use in the 

present actual world in which we live, however different may be 

its ideal signification, that it is a term not of inclusion but of 


exclusion ; that the chief charm of it, to most of those who use it 
Hies In the fact that it does not connote * universal Christian 


“Preface to Hooker's Works, p. 39 
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‘Church: that it is as they conceive, their own special and peculiar 
heritage into which the multitude of heretics round them have 
no right to enter." 

In opposition to all such narrow and exclusive ideas the 
Evangelical position is expressed in the words of Ignatius; 
“Where Christ is, there is the Catholic Church”, and if it be 
asked, Where is Christ? the answer is as obvious as it can 
be: Where the Holy Spirit is. And if people persist in 
inquiring again, Where is the Holy Spirit? the reply is 
equally obvious: Where the fruit of the Holy Spirit is. 
Those who wish to know where are the individuals com- 
posing the true Church can easily discover this for them- 
selves if they wish to do so. The Church is “the blessed 
company of all faithful people”, and the words of Bishop 
Wilberforce, applied originally to R. W. Sibthorpe, are 
equally applicable to Newman, Pusey, and the other leaders 
of the extreme movement, for all of them “held the mparov 
yevSes that unity is to be gained by members of the Church 
Catholic through union with one visible center”.5° As a sim- 
ple matter of historical fact there never has been a unit of 
organization in the Christian Church from the moment that 
the earliest body of Christians left Jerusalem for other 
places. Unity is not dependent upon the unit of a visible 
center any more than it is on unanimity of doctrine, or 
uniformity of ritual or organization. 

Another thought instinctively arises as to how far New- 
man’s Christianity really represents the true Christianity of 
Christ and the New Testament. Although he found peace 
and satisfaction in his union with the Roman Church, and 
especially in his devotion to the Sacrament, it cannot be said 
that his life was happy, or that it expressed and recom- 
mended what the Bible calls “the joy of the Lord”. “As 
years go on”, he records in his diary, “I have less sensible 
devotion and inward life.” He even notes a change in his 
own physical expression: 





=P. 231. 
™ Wilberforce’s Life, vol. i, 9. 203. 
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“TH the affair of No. 90 and my going to Littlemore, T had my 
‘mouth half open, a smile from 


closing words seem to betoken some great hidden sorrow > 
“You are always with me a thought of reverence and love, and 
there is nothing I love better than you, and Isaac, and Copeland, 
and many others I could name, except Him Whom I ought to love 
hest of all and supremely. May He Himself, Who is the over 
abundant compensation 


question as to whether Rome provides that strong, assured, 
and really buoyant Christianity which we know is the pre- 
dominant mark of the life depicted in the pages of the New 
Testament. In a recent book already quoted, there is a 
reference to Newman which is very much to the point: 


that bis predominant emotion was fear, fear fest after all his 
Hell becamse be did mot belong to the trac Church, Looking at 
that face, 1 cannot feel thar the Gospel was to him really “Glad 


= Commonsesith, March, 1912. 
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ourselves from time to time whether it was at all likely to 
bring converts to the Roman Church. We know how fruit 
ful in this respect the 4pologia was, and even those who are 
farthest removed from Rome feel the fascination and force 
of that most charming work. But our impression was that 
the picture of the sad and chequered life in this biography 
was not likely to be of any service to the Roman Communion, 
and we were particularly interested to find our own view 
confirmed by the writer in the New York Nation, who said 
that 


“we know of no book composed by a Catholic which is more 
likely to deter sympathizers with the Church from entering the 
bondage of Rome". 


One thought seems to stand out beyond al others as we 
recall the various incidents of Newman's life. It is all so 
pathetic. It is unspeakably sad to think that a man of his 
marvellous powers should have been almost entirely broken 
on the wheel of a hard Romanism when he might have been 
the magnificent champion of pure Christianity in an age 
which needed him and it beyond all else. The words of the 
leading article in the Times go to the heart of the matter: 


“Touching and full of that sweetness which belonged to him 
beyond all men are many of the letters and details relating to his 
occupations at the Oratory, But readers of Mr, Ward's vol- 
umes will think sometimes of a prisoned giant who uses his 
strength no longer, though he has only to pvt out his hands 
to pull down the edifice in which he dwells, To be frank, we 
are not quite sure whether all the men about him fully under- 
stood the splendid captive whom they had made; whether some 
of them were not more puzzled than proud of their acquisition. 
‘The thinker, the searcher, the controversialist, the combatant 
against the errors of a generation uncongenial to him, was trans- 
formed into the passive saint; and the picture which we have 
of him as euch is precious. But something, it may be, wae lost, 
something perhaps left unsaid, by reason of this peaceful isola- 
ion, On the memorial slab upon his tomb were engraved at his 
own desire the words ‘Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem’. 
Could he have attained that end by other paths than those in 
which at last he found himself? Children fear to go into the 
dark and old men into the light—at least many do; was that his 
case also?" 
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And to quote Mr. Hutton once again: 


“Surely he is a pathetic figure in the religious history of the 
nineteenth century—a victim of ecclesiasticism: first repudiating 
in his Tractarian days the simple Evangelical Protestantism in 
which he had been born and bred; next repudiating and laughing 
to scorn the Anglo-Catholicism of which he was himself largely 
the creator; and finally, as seems not unlikely, himself hereafter 
repudiated as unsound by the Roman Catholicism to which he 
clung 90 tenaciously.”" 

To those who know and love primitive Christianity as 
recorded in the New Testament the story of Newman is 
indeed a “tragedy”. They will rise from the reading of 
these volumes with a deeper conviction than ever that only 
in full and constant adherence to the Apostolic Gospel is to 
be found the source, sustenance, and safeguard of the life, 
purity, and progress of the Christian Church. 

Toronto. W. H. Gairrira THomas. 





“Churchman, October, 1908, p, 593. 


THE HYMNODY OF THE EVANGELICAL. 
REVIVAL* 


I 


IN WHITEFIELD’S CIRCLE 

The separation on doctrinal grounds of the Wesleys and 
George Whitefield in 1741 proved to be a permanent divi- 
sion of the XVIJith century Revival forces into Methodists 
and Evangelicals, Whitefield, by reason of his flaming 
zeal and influence over men, must be regarded as the leader 
on the Calvanistic side, but he had nothing of Wesley’s 
impulse and ability to organize his followers, and indeed 
no ambition beyond that of preaching the gospel far and 
wide. Contemporary observers and critics saw no distine- 
tion between Methodists and Evangelicals, even regarding 
Whitefield as the originator and leader of Methodistn.* 
But by the participants themselves the line of theological 
demarcation was keenly felt from the beginning; and as the 
Revival progressed each party tended to develop its peculiar 
methods and even to make a separate sphere of operations. 
As the Revival extended into the Church of England, the 
Evangelical clergy came to resent the imputation of Method- 
ism and to lament its nonconformity to parochial order? 

There was no one on the Evangelical side who shared to 
the full John Wesley’s deep sense of the importance of the 
Hymn, his delight in Hymn singing, or his skill in adminis- 
tering it as a Christian ordinance; and certainly no one 
who equalled Charles Wesley in the facility and felicity of 
his Hymn writing. Nevertheless the Evangelical Revival 
~* Being the fifth of the lectures upon “The Hymnody of the English- 
speaking Churches", delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in February, 1910, The sixth (and 
concluding) lecture has already appeared in this Review, Vol. vili 
(1910), pp. 353-388. 

*So Tindal described Whitefield in his Continuation of Rapin's 
Hittory of England, 

°C}. J. H. Overton, The Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, ed. London, 1900, pp. 45 ff. 
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caught and retained something of the glow of Methodist 
Song, developed its own Hymn writers, and established the 
Permanent lines of Evangelical Hymnody. Most of all, it 
exercised an influence on the general extension of Hymn 
singing more immediate and effective than that of Method- 
ism itself. 

Whitefield had shared in the use of Hymn singing 
by the Wesleys as an aid to evangelism. In his early 
ministry and preaching tours he made use of the metrical 
Psalms bound up with the Prayer Book, the Psalms and 
Hymns of Dr. Watts, or the Wesleyan Hymns, as one or 
the other type happened to be convenient or acceptable. It 
is not clear that he was a writer of Hymns, but he made 
some use of manuscript Hymns adapted to special themes or 
occasions.* Like Wesley he encouraged also social Hymn 
singing as an act of devotion or even as a witness-bearing 
in unexpected places.* The practical influence of White- 
field’s preaching, wherever he went, outside of such parish 
churches as suffered him, was overwhelmingly in favor of 
the singing of Hymns as distinguished from metrical 
Psalms. This was not only from the force of his personal 
example in using Hymns freely, but because the evangelical 
fervor he aroused demanded an evangelical response from 
his auditors. His influence in this respect was widespread ; 
and we have already noted its part in bringing about “The 
Era of Watts” in American Churches. 

A number of the preachers associated with Whitefield 
became themselves Hymn writers. John Cennick, while 
still assisting him, published his Hymns for the Children of 
God in the days of their pilgrimage. By J. C. (in 3 parts. 
London, 1741-42); and Sacred Hymns for the use of Re- 
ligious Societies. Generally composed in dialogues (Bris- 
tol, 1743). Many of these Hymns commended themselves to 





*See the hymn “for her Ladyship” in The Life and Times of Selina 
Countess of Huntingdon, ed London, 1844, vol. i, p. 117: and that in 
L. Tyerman, Life of George Whitefield, London, 1877, vol. ii, p. 241. 

“Tyerman, op. cit., vol. i, p. 241. 
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Whitefield, and some are still widely known and sung.* To 
the later collection, Joseph Humphreys, a co-worker, con- 
tributed six Hymns.* Cennick also introduced into some of 
the societies classes for Hymn singing patterned after the 
“choirs” of the Moravians, to whom his heart already 
turned.* In 1742 Robert Seagrave published his Hymns 
for Christian worship: partly composed, and partly collected 
from various authors (London: 4th ed., 1748); of which 
45 were original. The first (“Now may the Spirit’s holy 
Fire’) Whitefield afterwards made the opening hymn of 
his own collection; but only “The Pilgrim’s Song” (“Rise 
my Soul, and stretch thy Wings") can be said to have sur- 
vived.* Seagrave was in Anglican orders, and in his pre- 
face denies the divine prescription of Psalm singing. Just 
at the point of leaving Whitefield for the Moravians Wil- 
liam Hammond published his Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs (London, 1745). His Hymns are of merit,” and 
numerous versions of Latin Hymns anticipated by nearly a 
century the revival of Protestant interest in Latin Hymnody. 

Seagrave's book was prepared for his congregation at 
Loriner’s Hall, which he was Sunday evening lecturer for 
many years, but it was used more widely. It is likely that 
all these collections had more or less use in the societies, 
or at the temporary Tabernacle at Moorfields; but when 
the new Tabernacle was opened in 1753, Whitefield felt that 
he should have a hymn book of his own. It appeared as 
Hymns for social worship, collected from various authors, 
and more particularly design’d for the use of the Taber- 
nacle Congregation, in London, By George Whitefield, 
FAmong them, “Children of the heavaly King”, “Jesus, my All, to 
Heav'n is gone", “E’er I sleep, for ev'ry Favour", “We sing to Thee, 
Thou Son of God” and “Brethren let us join to bless”. 

* Among them, “Blessed are the sons of God”, 

‘See Tyerman’s Whitefield, vol. ii, p. t48. 

*Seagrave's Hymns are highly regarded by Josiah Milller, Singers 
and Songs of the Church, 2nd ed., London, 1869, pp. 152, 133, and 
have been reprinted by Daniel Sedgwick. 

"Awake, and sing the song”, and “Lord, we come before Thee 
now”, are arranged from longer Hymns in this book. 
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AB., late of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Chaplain to 
the Rt. Hon. the Countess of Huntingdon. London: printed 
by William Strahan, and to be sold at the Tabernacle, near 
Moorfields. M DCC LIII.° 

The Countess of Huntington had ‘turned Methodist’ 
under the influence of her sister-in-law, Lady Margaret 
Hastings, who married Benjamin Ingham, one of Wesley’s 
preachers; and became a member of the society meeting in 
Fetter Lane. She was especially moved by Whitefield’s 
preaching. On his return from America in 1748, she ex- 
ercised her right as a peeress to appoint him her chaplain, 
and opener her house in Park Lane that he might preach 
to semi-weekly gatherings of the aristocracy. She en- 
deavored in vain the next year to reunite the Wesleys and 
Whitefield, and threw her influence on the side of White- 
field. It was his hope that Lady Huntington would assume 
charge of the societies he had founded, the management of 
which interfered with his freedom as an evangelist ;1! and 
it was largely through her encouragement that he under- 
took to erect the new and larger Tabernacle at Moorfields? 
for whose use his hymn book was prepared. 

Whitefield’s Hymns contained 132 “for public worship” ; 
38 “for Society and Persons meeting in Christian-Fellow- 
ship.” It included Hymns by all four of his Hymn writing 
co-workers; notably of Cennick, the use of whose “Hymns 
in dialogue” was justified by a reference in the preface to 
the antiphonal singing of cathedral churches and of the 
“Celestial Choir”.1*- A score of the Hymns of the Wesleys 
were included, but the Hymns of Watts predominated. 
Whitefield aimed at a standard of Praise combining the 
“*The book is described in The Athenaeum for Nov. 14, 1903, as 
“the excessively rare first edition of Whitefield’s ‘Hymns’”, and mention 
made of a copy that “has just changed hands at the price of 2000 
guineas”. But the 1st ed. is far from being “excessively rare”. The 
copy at the 6th McKee sale in May 1902, brought $4.50: the writer's 
copy was purchased from an experienced London dealer in 186 at 
half a guinea. 

™ Life and Times of the Countess of Huntingdon, vol. i, pp. 116, 117. 


® [bid., pp. 202, 203. 
* Preface. 


— 
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doctrine and dignity of Watts with the evangelical fervor 
of Charles Wesley and his own colleagues. He thought 

ional Hymns “ought to abound much in Thanks- 
giving”, and “be of such a Nature, that all who attend may 
join in them without being obliged to sing lies, or not sing 
at all". This was to confine his choice within what we 
have called Watts’ “Common Ground", and to avoid the 
individualistic Wesleyan Hymns. It involved also some 
textual changes in the Wesleyan Hymns used; a freedom 
which Wesley bitterly resented." 

The actual use of Whitefield’s hymn book by his own 
societies, and beyond them, was very large. Daniel Sedg- 
wick has found thirty-six editions between 1753 and 1796." 
Through it a number of Hymns now familiar, were given 
circulation. Its greatest permanent importance lay in its 
influence with the early Evangelical clergy of the Church of 
England, which made it the forerunner and even the model 
of the earlier group of hymnals in the Church of England. 

u 
IN LADY HUNTINDON’S CONNEXION 

Whitefield did not found a new denomination, nor did 
Lady Huntingdon assume the leadership of his societies, 
which were destined to disintegration. Her aim was rather 
to improve the Church of England. She claimed the right 
to build private chapels, and to furnish them with preachers 
hy appointing clergymen as her domestic chaplains; and by 
so doing built up gradually a “connexion” within the bounds 
of the Church. But the opening of her chapel in Spa Fields 
in 1779 was opposed. She was obliged to take shelter under 
the Toleration Act, to register her ministers as dissenting 
ministers, and her chapels as dissenting places of worship." 
‘The parochial clergy among her chaplains (Romaine, Venn, 
Beveridge, and others) withdrew, and her work took shape 
as a new denomination, “Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion"27 


™ Sec his preface to the Methodist Collection, of 1780, 
“Tyerman's Whitefield, vol. ii, p. 204. 

“See her Life and Times, vol. ii, pp. 309 

* Ibid., p. 490. 
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Lady Huntingdon shared the Methodist feeling for 
Hymns; and in the meetings at her different houses she 
made Hymn singing familiar in those aristocratic circles 
into which Methodism itself made no effort to penetrate. 
From her social influence, her headship of her many chapels, 
and her intimate relations with church and dissent, she was 
especially well situated to aid the extension of Hymn sing- 
ing ; and she was an influence behind the movement to intro- 
duce Hymns into the Church of England. She concerned 
herself with the development of an Evangelical Hymnody, 
combining evangelical fervor with Calvinistic doctrine, pri- 
marily for her own chapels but having wider bearings. 

Whether or not Lady Huntingdon contributed Hymns of 
her own composition is uncertain. As early as 1748 Dod- 
dridge, writing after preaching at her house, confesses to 
his wife:1® “I have stolen a hymn, which I steadfastly be- 
lieve to be written by good Lady Huntingdon.” The 
opinion that she was a Hymn writer was shared by others, 
until it acquired the force of a tradition. Josiah Miller re- 
garded it “as proved beyond doubt that she was the author 
of a few hymns of great excellence”, and asserted that a 
known list of them was lost.® But such a claim is not 
supported by actual evidence. 

Lady Huntingdon’s part in the preparation of hymn 
books for her chapels is much more certain, though not 
wholly defined. It is doubtful if full materials for a history 
of the Hymnody of her Connexion now exist. The earliest 
hymn book now known is 4 Collection of Hymns. London. 
Printed for William Lee at Lewes, in Sussex, MDCCLXIV. 
It is compiled from James Allen’s Kendal Hymn Book of 
1754 and other sources, and has a Moravian rather than a 
Calvinistic flavor. “Society Hymns” and “Congregational 





"Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, vol. v, London, 
1831, Pp. 74. 

* Singers and Songs of the Church, London, 1869, p. 183. The only 
hymn he mentions as hers is the well-known “O when my righteous 
Judge shall come”. For all really known of its history, see Julian, 
Dictionary of Hymnology, p. 854. 
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Hymns” are distinguished; and the preface is an earnest 
evangelistic appeal, which, according to Miller*® was 
written by the Countess herself. It was followed by a series 
of local hymn books which plainly had her approval and 
probably her supervision, The first was The Collection of 
Hymns sung in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel, 
Bristol (Bath, 1765, 3rd ed., 1770). The distinction be- 
tween “Society” and “Congregational” Hymns was con- 
tinued, but large use was here made of Watts, Charles 
Wesley, and current Calvinistic Hymn writers. Then came 
A Collection of Hymns sung in the Countess of Hunting- 
don's Chapels in Sussex (Edinburgh, n.d.;¢. 1771), Then, 
next, 4 Collection of Hymns sung in the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon's Chapels, Bath (Bristol, c. 1774), in which the 
greater festivals are provided for, and there are fifty-one 
Hymns “for the Sacrament”, There followed The Collec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns, sung in the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Chapels, in Lincolnshire (Gainsborough, 1778). 
During these formative years Lady Huntingdon appears 
to have encouraged, or perhaps permitted, her ministers to 
make hymn books for their own use. Thomas Maxfield,** 
one of the first of Wesley's lay preachers, later in Anglican 
orders, had revolted from Methodism, and brought a con- 
siderable following over to the Calvinistic side. He printed 
A Collection of Psalms and Hymns: extracted from various 
authors: with some never published before. London: 
printed and sold at his chapel in Rope-maker's Alley, Little 
Moorfields, &., MDCCLXVI (and ed., 1768; 3rd ed., 
1778). He aimed in this to emphasize his newly adopted 
Calvinism. Its “Collection of Hymns” (250) and “Collec- 
tions of Psalms” (150) are followed by a series of indepen- 
dently numbered groups “for the Nativity”, for “New 
Year's Day”, &c., evidently in imitation of Wesley's hymn 
tracts. The Revs, Herbert Jones and William Taylor were 
the preachers of the new Spa Fields Chapel whose erection 
"Singers and Songs, p, 182, 


"For Lady Huntingdon’s relations with Maxfield, see her Life aud 
Times, vol. i, pp. 33, 34 
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occasioned Lady Huntingdon’s withdrawal from the Church 
of England. They published for it in 1777 a Collec- 
tion mostly compiled from the earlier books and from 
Whitefield’s.?# 

But the time had come, in Lady Huntingdon’s judgment, 
for a common hymn book for her now very numerous 
chapels.?* It would promote uniformity, and the profits on 
its sale would help to support the work.24 She personally 
undertook the selection of the Hymns, relying upon the as- 
sistance of her cousin, the Hon. and Rev. Walter Shirley.?> 
The new book appeared as A select Collection of Hymns 
to be universally sung in all the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Chapels. Collected by her Ladyship. London MDCCLXXX. 
Its 298 Hymns represent in the main her choice of the 
Hymns already used in her chapels; and comprise a compact 
devotional presentation of the Calvinistic interpretation of 
the gospel of grace.2® This collection stood the test of use, 
and the maintenance of it in its integrity, became a matter 
of loyalty to the Countess. Supplements were added in 
1796 and 1808, after her death; and in view of numerous 
“surreptitious editions”, more or less incorrect, the book was 
copyrighted by her Trustees.27 Some independent supple- 
ments followed: that of Thomas Young (The Beauties of 
Dr. Watts, &c.) in 1819; the Psalms and Hymns of Joseph 
Sartain in 1842; the Appendix of “G. H.” of Worcester in 
1848; and Thomas Haweis’ Carmina Christo in 1792 and in 
later reprints. In 1854 a new hymn book appeared by 
order of the Conference as The Countess of Huntingdon’s 

*™ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 306. 

* There were over 80 at the date of her death. 

™ Preface of 1808. 

™Her Life and Times, vol. ii, p. 201, note. 

"Nos. 62-64, “The Joy of Faith”, from Toplady’s Psalms and 
Hymns of 1776: 








“ How happy are we, 
Our election who see, 
And can venture our souls on Thy gracious decree” 
is an anti-Wesleyan presentation of the grounds of evangelical joy, 
set forth in the Wesleyan rhythm, 
™ Preface of 1808. 
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Connexion Hymn Book, and this also has been supplemented 
by the now dwindling denomination (The Connexion Hymn 
Book with Supplement, 1865). 

‘Lady Huntingdon was intimate with the Wesleys, the 
hostess of Zinzendorf, the friend of Watts and Doddridge, 
and the center of the group of Hymn writers developed on 
the Calvinistic side of the Revival, whether of Whitefield’s 
following or her own, or remaining, like Toplady, in the 
established Church. Of her immediate circle, her cousin 
Walter Shirley contributed several Hymns to her Collection, 
and is still remembered for his “Sweet the moments rich in 
blessing”, a recast of a hymn by James Allen, and appearing 
in the 1770 edition of the Bristol collection. A more copious 
writer was Thomas Haweis, whose Hymns appeared as 
Carmina Christo; or Hymns to the Saviour (Bath, 1792). 
This book of Haweis was regarded by many as a companion 
to her Ladyship’s Collection, and was often bound up with 
it. From it come his familiar Hymns: “From the cross 
uplifted high”, “Enthron'd on high, almighty Lord!”, and 
“© Thou, from whom all goodness flows”. Lady Hunting- 
don’s concern for the Calvinistic Methodist movement in 
Wales brought her the friendship of William Williams, its 
chief Hymn writer. Williams had also printed in early life 
an attempt at Hymn writing in English, Hosannah to the 
Son of David; or Hymns of Praise to God (Bristol, 1759). 
It is claimed** that after seeing this book Lady Huntingdon 
induced him to prepare his Gloria in Excelsis: or Hymns of 
Praise to God and the Lamb (Carmarthen, 1772). It is 
certain that she included a number of Hymns from this book 
in her Collection, including “‘O’er those gloomy Hills of 
Darkness”, a forerunner of the later Missionary Hymnody. 
His “Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah” (first written in 
Welsh), was printed as a leaflet for use by the students of 
Lady Huntingdon’s college and included in the Collection 
for Sussex (c. 1771) ; being thus started on its great career. 

To develop and maintain an interest in Hymn singing, 


™E. Morgan in Daniel Sedgwick’s reprint of Williams' two publica~ 
tions as above, London, 1859, p. x. 
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adjacent counties, but ultimately organized his followers as 
anew sect (Inghamites), making a sort of bishop of him- 
self and ordaining his preachers. He published for them 4 
Collection of Hymns for Societies. Leeds: printed by James 
Lister, 1748. Of its 88 Hymns 15 are from Watts, 8 from 
the Wesleys, 5 from Cennick; his own share is undeter- 
mined. Later a group of his helpers put forth A Selection 
of Hymns for the use of those that seek, and those that 
have redemption in the blood of Christ, Kendal: printed 
by Tho. Ashburner. MDCCLVII (and ed. with appx., 
1761), James Allen and Christopher Batty were the langest 
contributors, and the flavor of the whole is Moravian. Much 
of its contents is doggerel."" A year later Ingham sent 
Batty and Allen northward to inquire into a movement 
inaugurated by John Glas. They returned as converts to 
the Glassite discipline and theology, and in the disputes and 
disruption that followed the Inghamite connexion was 
almost completely wrecked. 

The Rev. John Glas had been deposed from the ministry 
of the Church of Scotland in 1728. He formed at Perth 
and elsewhere churches aiming to revive primitive discipline, 
with such ordinances as feet washing, the love feast and 
community of goods. In public worship they were Psalm 
singers, but for their fellowship meetings were composed 
Christian Songs, first appearing at Edinburgh, 1749. Its 
38 songs increased in number with each new edition, the 
fifth (1775) having 95 songs and 11 “elegies”, The eighth 
(1794) added a second part of 25 songs, enlarged to 114 
in the fourteenth edition of 1872. An edition printed for 
the Edinburgh congregation in 1875 was little more than a 
reprint of the first part of the 1794 edition, Most of the 
songs were on themes already familiar, but many show 
more than the usual lyrical feeling and facility, and are 

“The book is known as The Kendal Hymn Book. Allen's “Glory to 
God on high” came into wide use; his "While my Jesus I’m possessing” 
was the basis of “Sweet the moments rich in blessing”. Christopher 
and William Batty afterwards printed A Publication of Hymns, in two 


parts (4th ed. Nottingham, 1803), Christopher's “Captain of thy en- 
listed host” had some use, 
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there, with some use of church formularies but without 
episcopal sanction, he exerted an influence in popularizing 
Hymn singing that was not unfelt in the Church itself. 
Hill had published at London in 1774 4 Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns, chiefly intended for the use of the poor; and on 
opening Surrey Chapel in 1783 printed for it A Collection 
of Psalms and Hymns, chiefly intended for public worship 
(M. Pasham, 1783). He believed in the sacred use of 
popular melodies, and his organist, B. Jacob, codperated 
with him, as appears from a Collection of Hymn Tunes (c. 
1800). His hymn “When Jesus first, at Heav'n's command”, 
set to “Rule Brittania”, with which he stirred the hearts of 
the Volunteers during the Napoleonic wars, was long re- 
membered.** An early Sunday school worker, Hill also 
popularized the ideal of a Children’s Hymnody. Jacob 
prepared for him a tune book for Watts’ Divine and Moral 
Songs, and Hill himself published Divine Hymns attempted 
in easy language for the use of children (and revised by 
Cowper: rst ed., 1790) ; 4 Collection of Hymns for children 
(1808); and Hymns for schools (1832). As a Hymn 
writer, Hill was of Watts’ school; and the prefaces of his 
various collections show that he contributed to them much 
more material than can now be identified. Of the Hymns 
that were new in one or other edition of the Collection of 
1783, “Cast thy burden on the Lord”, “We sing His love 
who once was slain”, and “With heavenly power, O Lord, 
defend”, are in common use to the present time. 


Iv 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
1. InTRopucTION or Hystn SINGING ay THE EVANGELICALS 


Both the Wesleys and Whitefield had proposed an evan- 
gelistic movement within the Church of England. It is 
difficult to conceive the reshaping of the Church that would 
have resulted, had they been allowed to fulfil their purpose. 


“it is in William James, Memoir of the Rev. Rowland Hill, 3rd ed, 
London, 1845, p. 34 
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connection with the Lock Hospital, near Hyde Park Corner, 
which introduced Evangelicalism into the West End. For 
its use he prepared and published A Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns, extracted from various authors, and published 
by the Reverend Mr, Madan. London: printed by Henry 
Cock: and sold at the Lock Hospital, near Hyde Park, 
MDCCLX. ‘The book was plainly modelled on Whitefield’s, 
and often uses his textual alterations. Its 170 Hymns were 
put together without arrangement, beyond a grouping of 
“Sacramental Hymns”. ‘There was nothing to distinguish 
it as being of the Church of England. Its choice of Hymns 
and bright and cheerful tone gave immediate satisfaction. 
For some six years it had the field to itself, reaching a sec~ 
ond edition in 1763, a fourth in 1765, and a twelfth in £787. 
Madan’s knack in reconstructing the work of other hands 
made his book a permanent influence both for good and evil. 
A number of familiar Hymns still bear the marks of his 
editorial revision. Madan was a musician, and, to accom- 
pany his hymn book, printed 4 Collection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, never published before, 1769. Edited by 
M. Madan.® It was reprinted both in England and Amer- 
ica, and included 33 tunes from his own hand. These florid 
strains, then new, gained much vogue: “Helmsley” and 
“Huddersfield” still survive. The contempt expressed for 
these tunes by the modern Anglican school views them out 
of perspective. If they tickled the ear, it was with a view of 
arousing faculties that slept through the droned notes of 
parish Psalmody and of quickening the pace of the singing. 
And in this they were successful. 

The humorous and sturdy John Berridge was as early on 
the field as Madan, but less effective. He published 4 
Collection of Divine Songs, designed chiefly for the Reli- 
gious Societies of Churchmen in the neighbourhood of 
Everton, Bedfordshire (1760). As may be inferred, Ber- 
ridge was already a “Methodist”, a field-preacher, and en- 
courager of societies outside the parish churches. His 





™ Generally called “The Lock Collection”. 


————- 
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that it helped to extend and provide for Hymn singing at the 
North. Conyers followed Madan's lead and appropriated 
fully two thirds of the contents of Madan’s Collection. He 


His second edition of 1772 will always haye a place as the 
original source of “There is a fountain filled with blood”, 
and “O for a closer walk with God”. 

The fourth of the Evangelical series appeared in 1775- 
That was also the year of Romaine's philippic against the 
new Hymmody, in which he reveals the situation as he 
saw it: 


“The hymm-makers ... have supplied us with a vast variety, collec 
tien upon collection, and in use too, new hymns starting up daily— 


Romaine, no doubt, is speaking not of the Church at 
large, but of the small group of churches affected by the 
movement which he represented at London, and De Courcy 
(whose recent appointment by Lord Dartmouth as Vicar of 
St. Alkmund’s, Shrewsbury, caused a great stir) repre- 
sented at the West. The latter's A Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns, extracted from different authors . . . with a pre- 
face by the Reverend Mr. De Courcy (Shrewsbury, 1775: 
2nd ed., 1782), might seem a defiance of Romaine; for its 
distinction lay in the increased number of authors from 
whom it drew, adding for their accommodation “appendix 
to appendix” in its later editions. 

But in the project of widening the area of the Evangelical 
Hymmody these later editions had been preceded, and pro- 
bably influenced, by another hymn book of greater impor- 
tance: Psalms and Hymns for public and private worship. 
Collected (for the most part), and published, by Augustus 
Toplady, A.B., Vicar of Broad Hembury. London: printed 





Am Essay on Psolmody, London, 1775, pp. 104 105 
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he carefully altered the text of such as he used.4* And 
here, for the first time in a hymn book, “Rock of Ages” 
and “Jesu, Lover of my soul”, stand side by side. 

Even more unexpected, in view of the history of the Evan- 

ical Party, is the aesthetic motive in Toplady'’s book. 
“God,” so the preface opens, “is the God of Truth, of Holi- 
ness, and of Elegance. Whoever, therefore, has the honor 
to compose, or to compile, anything that may constitute a 
part of his worship, should keep those three particulars, 
constantly, in view.” If only these quaint words could have 
been taken to heart by the Evangelical Party, Toplady’s 
hymn book would not only have put into circulation the 
greatest English Hymn, but would have prevented that per- 
verse ignoring of the aesthetic side of human nature which 
proved so serious a barrier to the spread of evangelical reli- 
gion, and palliated the excesses of the Oxford Revival in 
the century following. 

Toplady did not live to reprint his hymn book. A second 
edition, somewhat modified, appeared in 1787, edited by his 
friend Walter Row. For this there continued a demand 
sufficient to keep it in print during the first quarter of the 
XIXth century. 

Toplady included only six of his own Hymns” in his 
Psainis and Hymns, though he had been a Hymn writer 
from his youth.“* The larger number of his Hymns ap- 
peared at Dublin in 1759 as Poems on Sacred Subjects, and 
portray the stress of thought and feeling that accompanied 
his transition to Calvinistic views. Long afterward he 
printed 26 Hymns in The Gospel Magazine, and five 





printing some of Toplady's Hymns as his own (Gadsby, Hywen Writers, 
#& od, 1870, B. 157). 

"Ex.in em re te recat: Hw. the Wesleren The a Sree 
Lamb" becomes “The sin-atoning Lamb’ 

They were “Holy Ghost, dispel our sadness”; “A debtor to Mercy 
alone”; “Thou fountain of bliss”; “Rock of Ages"; “What tho’ my 
frail eye-tids refuse”; and “How happy are we”. 

“See Wright, Augurtur M. Toplady, p 23. 

“Ta i77t, i773, 1774, 1776 “Rock of Ages” appeared in March, 
1776. There is a complete list in Wright, p ron The Gospel Mago- 
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field or using The Gospel Magazine as their medium of pub- 
lication. Of the editors themselves, only Toplady and Ber- 
ridge contributed Hymns of note, but Newton and Cowper 
offered their first-fruits. 

The group of hymn books shows a very determined pur- 
pose to introduce Hymn singing and great activity in pro- 
viding materials for it. They do not of course represent 
the Church but a small party within it. The new movernent 
was an intrusion of the outside Revival forces, The 
Hymnody showed its revival origin and character in the 
evangelistic note, in its concern with experimental religion, 
and its warmth amid chilling surroundings ; and once within 
the dikes, revealed it yet further by its obliviousness of 
principles and practices distinguishing church from dissent, 
and its subordination of the sacramental side of religion. 
Inspired as it was by a’Calvinistic movement the Hymnody 
was inevitably consistent with Calvinism. This showed itself 
negatively in its omissions or alterations of Methodist 
Songs. Posi ly it was in general content to express a 
deep sense of sin, an entire dependence on God for de- 
liverance and the discovery of his method in Scripture. With 
Toplady came more of the terminology and specific state- 
ments of Calvinism. It is from this adhesion to the princi- 
ples of the Revival rather than of the Church of England 
that these early hymn books derive their larger im- 
port; for they helped to establish the foundations of an 
Evangelical Hymnody not only within but beyond the 
Church of England. 





2. “Otnry Hymns”: Tne EVANGELICAL MANUAL 


In line with the earlier Evangelical hymn books, but an 
event important enough to stand alone, came the publica- 
tion in 1779 by John Newton, then curate of Olney, of 280 
of his own Hymns and 68 of his friend William Cowper, 
under the title of Olney Hymns, in three Books. Book I. 
On select texts of Scripture. Book IT. On occasional sub- 
jects, Book lil. On the progress and changes of the spirit- 
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| capable at his best of producing great Hymns. When his 

inspiration failed it was like him to have “done his best” to 

q fill the spaces left by his friend’s silence. And even when 

| most prosaic and homiletical Newton's work has the quality 

| of being alive and the gift of appealing to other minds. In- 

es deed the Olney Hymns are to be taken as a whole,®? and 
measured by the unity of the impression they created. Their 
appeal was immediate, and to an unusual degree permanent. 
Even in our own day, Faber, the Roman Catholic Hymn 
writer, speaks of their “acting like a spell upon him for 
years, strong enough to be for long a counter-influence to 
very grave convictions, and even now to come back from 
time to time unbidden into the mind".*? 

This influence of Olney Hymns, securing for it so many 
reprintings** and so wide a circulation, was much more than 
that of a hymn book, In form the book was available for 
congregational use (being arranged precisely as Watts’ 
Hymns had been), though some of its materials were not 
suitable. To what extent it was so employed is not now dis- 
coverable. But it furnished many with their favorite songs 
and devotional reading. It played a part among Evangel- 
icals akin to that of Wesley's Collection of the following 
year among Methodists. It became a people's manual of 
evangelical doctrine and an instrument of spiritual discipline, 

But the place of its Hymns in Hymnody itself is a very 
considerable one. They were inevitably recognized as a very 
notable accession to the store available for Evangelical use. 
They began at once to furnish materials for the hymn 
books. The proportion of them that became familiar and 
endeared to various denominations is surprisingly large. In 





" The best study of the Olney Hymns is Montgomery's “Introductory 
Essay", written for Collins’ Glasgow cil, and often reprinted. In his 
contentment with Cowper's poetic grace, Montgomery perhaps over> 
looks something of Newton's bluff virility. 

"Frederick Wm, Faber, Hymns, preface to ed. of 1861. 

™ 3rd ed., 1783; oth, 1810. It was kept in print during most, if not 
all, of the XIXth century, The numerous American reprints seem to 
have begun in New York in 1787 (Evans’ American BibHography, vol. 
vii, item 20588, 
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the Church of England a number won a place from 
which even the reconstructions of the Oxford Revival have 
been unable to dislodge them."* At the lowest estimate 
six must be accorded a classical position: three of Cowper’s 
—‘Hark my soul! it is the Lord”, “Oh! for a closer walk 
with God”, “God moves in a mysterious way”, and three of 
Newton’s—“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare”, “Glorious 
things of thee are spoken”, “How sweet the Name of Jesus 
sounds”. 

The Hymns exercised also a decided influence upon the 
Evangelical ideal of the Hymn, not so much in the way of 
modifying as in the way of confirming and deepening it. 
Like Charles Wesley’s it was an influence favoring the use 
of Hymns as an expression of the most private experience, 
and like his again, Newton’s method was autobiographical. 
If indeed he intended all his Hymns for public use, he was 
careless of Whitefield’s dictum that Congregational Hymns 
should confine themselves to sentiments common to the sing- 
ers. This inward-looking of “the old blasphemer” begat 
intense remorse and measureless self-contempt, and made 
the Hymn of Experience an instrument of self-reproach. 
In the same way Cowper’s dreadful depression, and New- 
ton’s sympathy with him, tinged the Olney Hymns at times 
with the shadow of the cloud hiding the divine Presence. 
It can hardly be denied that the indiscriminate use of such 
materials by congregations introduced an element of un- 
reality and morbidness into Evangelical Hymnody, from 
which it was slow to recover. On the other hand, Newton’s 
perfect faith in the salvation offered, his glorying in its 
efficacy, his wonder at its grace, the tender note of his love 
for the Saviour, the exultation of his triumphant faith; 
—all these things entered into the warp and woof of the 
Evangelical Hymnody, and Newton’s close relating of per- 
sonal experience with the truths and narratives of Scripture 
became preéminently the accepted method of that Hymnody. 





“In the latest edition of Hymns ancicnt and modern there are six by 
Newton and seven by Cowper. 
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Any who were brought up in some one of the Evangelical 
churches, in the period after Watts’ domination had passed, 
is likely to recall a number of Newton’s Hymns, a few of 
Cowper’s also, as inevitably associated with the gospel there 
proclaimed and the type of religion there practised. 


3. Movements To Intropuce Hymns In THE Matn Bopy 
or THe Crurcit 

Oley Hymns marks a point of transition in Church 
of England Hymnody. It was the last of a group of books 
bringing the Evangelical Hymnody into the Church with- 
out remoulding or even rearranging it into accommodation 
with the Prayer Book system of parochial worship. It was 
to be followed by a group of books, still Evangelical, that 
aimed to adapt the new Hymnody to the methods and man- 
ners of the Church. 

The point is thus a convenient one at which to turn from. 
the small Evangelical Party to the main body of the Church 
where Psalm singing prevailed and the Prayer Book sys- 
tem was unimpaired by revival influences outside, in order 
to discover what progress had been made there in intro- 
ducing the singing of Hymns, 

In this main body there was no unity of feeling or pur- 
pose in regard to the use of Hymns in public worship. 

(1) There were first the stand-fasts, who through the 
entire XVIIIth century maintained the position Bishop 
Beveridge had taken at its beginning, that the good estate 
of the Church was bound up with the continued use of the 
Sternhold and Hopkins version of the Psalms, and that the 
traditional method of singing them need not be disturbed. 
Outside of the Church Watts had successfully attacked 
the divine prescription of the Psalms, and the Hymns of 
himself and ‘his school had largely displaced them in Non- 
conformist use, At the borders of the Church the Wesleys 
had disregarded Psalmody and instituted a popular Hym- 
nody of feeling and experience, All these changes tended 
to strengthen the position of the metrical Psalm in the minds 
of the conservative and stiff churchmen, and led them to con- 
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stitute themselves special guardians of that metrical Psalm, 
originally the creation and the badge of Geneva. Psalmody 
had come to seem to them a characteristic part of the 
Prayer Book system and the Hymns a menace. The more 
widely Watts’ Hymns spread, and the more fervid the Meth- 
odist Song grew, the more obvious it became that the 
Hymn was stamped with the hall-mark of dissent and, even 
worse, of “enthusiasm”. The prejudice against Hymns in 
churchly circles grew very strong. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
plumed himself for having let it yield to a charitable im- 
pulse; writing of a poor girl he saw at Communion, “I gave 
her, privately, half a crown, though I saw Hart’s Hymns in 
her hand”.5* 

(2) There were the less extreme conservatives, just as 
anxious to maintain the old Psalmody, but who lamented 
the prevailing apathy fallen on the ordinance, and saw the 
force of the demand for Hymns suitable for holy days and 
occasions. Bishop Gibson had suggested the remedy in his 
Directions given to the clergy (1724) on his translation to 
London. He urged the great need of a better and heartier 
musical performance and laid out a “Course of Singing 
Psalms” covering the Sundays, Christmas, Easter, Whit- 
sunday, and some Church occasions. The expedient was a 
good one and somewhat widely adopted; but it was also 
quickly appropriated by the advocates of Hymns. In 1734 
“R. W.” printed at Nottingham The excellent use of 
Psalmody, with a course of Singing Psalms for half a year, 
adding an appendix of twenty-eight Hymns for the festivals, 
the Communion, morning and evening, midnight, and funer- 
als. Still later the Rivingtons reissued The excellent use, 
bound up with their tractate of (12) Divine Hymns and 
Hymns taken from the Supplement to Tate and Brady's 
Psalms. 

In this group of conservatives Romaine belonged, as has 
appeared, and although foremost in adopting the theology 
of the Revival, was more strenuous than most in resisting 

™ Quoted in Boyd Carpenter, Popular History of the Church of Eng- 
land, p. 478. 
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its Hymnody. His 4 Collection out of the Book of Psalms, 
suited fo every Sunday in the year (London, 1775), shows 
by its title that he followed Bishop Gibson's lead, but he 
went a step farther by adding notes on the evangelical 
interpretation of various Psalms. To us who look back 
it seems very plain that the addition of evangelical anno- 
tations to the “Singing Psalms” could not stay the intrusion 
of « pronouncedly evangelical Hymnody, any more than 
the appropriation of Psalms to Christian festivals could 
illustrate their full significance. 

(3) There were those, and perhaps Romaine had no 
quarrel with them, who were fully persuaded that Hymns 
had a real function in the Christian life, and favored their 
use provided only they were not introduced into the stated 
church services. As early as 1727 there appeared 4 Collec- 
tion of Psalms, and Divine Hymns, suited to the great 
festivals of the Church, for morning and evening, and other 
occasions (London; J. Downing, 1727). It was in all re- 
spects a hymn book, with the Hymns numbered for use, and 
included “a Table of Psalms on practical subjects, which 
may be of use to Parish-Clarks”.°* Notwithstanding this 
suggestive reference (on the title-page) to parish clerks, the 
preface opens with the declaration: “I have no thought of 
proposing the Use of any Part of this Collection in the 
Publick Service.” Of hymn books, however, as of greater 
ventures, it is true that man proposes and Providence dis- 
poses, And it is not unlikely that some Parish clerks who 
consulted the Table were tempted to line out the hymns. 
The few Psalms in this book were from Denham and Pat- 
rick. The Hymns constituting the majority of its forty- 
nine pieces “were collected from several Books, some of 
which are not easy to be met with’.®? The little book was 
published cheaply for general distribution and for binding 





“This apparently unnoticed book preceded by ten years John Wes- 
ley's Charlestown Collection, which Dr. Julian calls “the first hymo- 
book compiled for use in the Church of England”. Dictionary of 
Hien ies. P 332, 
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up with others of like size in a series printed by Downing 
“for promoting Christian knowledge and Practice”. The 
practical effect of this book and others like it was undoubt- 
edly to familiarize Hymn singing. 

(4) There was also in the main body of the Church a 
constantly growing party of progress in Psalmody, whose 
plans for its improvement included some use of Hymns; , 
and whose efforts it will be convenient to distinguish as two 
parallel movements. 

One of these was plainly suggested by the new and hearty 
Hymn singing of the Revival, and took shape in the culti- 
vation of music in several of the charitable institutions of 
London. To furnish suitable tunes especially, a series of 
books was published in which “Psalms, Hymns and An- 
thems” were printed with equal freedom. Such an use of 
Hymns is partly explained by the ‘Charity Hymns’ and those 
written to grace special occasions in these institutions. In 
the case of the Lock Hospital, the musical movement coin- 
cided with the Evangelical. Its chapel was used not only 
by its inmates, but by a strongly contrasting West End 
Evangelical congregation who rented sittings.°® The hymn 
book and tune book prepared for their common use by Mar- 
tin Madan have already been noted. 

At the “Asylum or House of Refuge for Female Or- 
phans” at Westminster Bridge, the improvement of its 
music under William Riley took the form of antagonism to 
the tunes made popular by the Revival. His Parochial 
Music Corrected (1762) dwelt especially on the light fugu- 
ing tunes of the “Methodists”, which were creeping into 
the Church through the “Lectureships” in parish churches 
that gave Evangelicals their opportunity. Nevertheless here 
as elsewhere the use of Hymns followed musical improve- 
ment. Riley’s Psalms, and Hymns for the Chapel of the 
Asylum or House of Refuge for Female Orphans (n.d.; 
after 1762) included the words of the Hymns.®° For the 





“But not particularly the Hymns of the Evangelical movement. 
“Balleine, The Evangelical Party, p. 61. 
“Rev. Jacob Duché, the refugee rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia, 
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Foundling Hospital a series of books was published, begin- 
ning with Psalms, Hymns and Anthems used in the Chapel 
of the Hospital for the Maintenance and Education of Ex- 
posed and Deserted Young Children (1774). It contained 
sixteen Hymns, including some of Addison’s, and which by 
1796 had increased to twenty-two. One of the Foundling 
Hymns, often appearing as a leaflet pasted in at the end of 
the 1796 edition, was our familiar “Praise the Lord! ye 
heavens adore Him”. For the Magdalen Hospital five sep- 
arate collections were printed, beginning with The Hymns 
Anthems ond Tunes with the Ode used at the Magdalen 
Chapel (n.d.). This contains twenty-seven Hymns by Ken, 
Addison, Doddridge and others, including a version of Dies 
Trac. ‘This was followed by A Second Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns;*' A Third, and A Fourth Collection of Hymns 
for the use of the Magdalen Chapel. These were afterward 
republished as a single volume. 

The singing of the inmates became a marked feature of 
the life of these institutions and something like a feature of 
London life itself ; drawing the general public to the chapel 
services and to the united service held annually in one of the 
churches and later in St. Paul's, “Charity children" were, 
moreover, commonly distributed among the parish churches, 
to act as a choir, taking their Hymns with them, In this 
way they did much toward making Hymn singing familiar 
and popular; just as in our own day the Sunday schools, 
coming into the churches with their liturgical services, have 
so widely affected the ordinary worship of non-liturgical 
churches, 
became chaplain of the Asylum in 1782 (C. Higham in New Church 
Magazine, London, Sept. 1896, p. 461). He in said to have edited the 
editions of 1785 and 178 (W. T. Brooke in Morning Light, Nov. 16, 
1895); and is credited with the authorship of three of the Asylum 
Hymns (New Ch, Maga, ut supra, pp. 464, 465). Duché preached 
Swedenborgian views, and one of these Hymns appears in New Church 
hymnals up to the present day (Hymns for use of the New Church, 
London, 1881, No, 575: “Come, love Divine! thy power impart”,) 

“There is suggestiveness in the advertisement it carries of its pub- 
lisher’s shop : “Where also may be had, Six favourite Hymns used at the 
Tabernacles of the Rev. Mess. Whitefield and Wesley”, 
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(5) The other section of the progressive element was less 
free in its ways. It was more or less interested in musical 
improvement: the desired improvement in the subject matter 
of Psalmody it had found by introducing Tate & Brady's 
New Version (1696) into its parish churches. It was not 
interested in the Revival Hymnody nor in the hymn books of 
the Evangelicals, but favored supplementing the Psalms 
with a few Hymns for festivals and other church occasions. 
We have already described® the early embodiment of such 
desire in the Supplement to the New Version, first printed 
in 1700, with its paraphrases of canticles and six other 
Hymns increased to nine in 1708. 

In 1741 John Arnold of Great Warley, Essex, printed a 
setting of the Psalms, in the Playford fashion, as The Com- 
pleat Psalmodist. In four books; the fourth being “A Select 
Number of Divine Hymns on various occasions”, mostly the 
festivals and Good Friday. He included one each from Ken 
and Watts and two from the Tate and Brady Supplement, 
and sixteen less familiar. Most of the Hymns were de trop, 
and were dropped out of later editions, but one, “Jesus 
Christ is ris’n to-day” (partly taken, like its stirring tune, 
from the earlier Lyra Davidica of 1708), ultimately attached 
itself to the New Version. 

The Supplement itself was kept in print, and copies of 
Tate and Brady bearing dates up to the middle of the cen- 
tury occur with the Supplement bound in. Its Hymns were 
not therefore lost to sight ; but the usual surviving copies of 
like dates have no Hymns. We may infer that many par- 
ishes using Tate and Brady grew disposed to rest satisfied 
with the good qualities of the Psalms themselves. 

During the last quarter of the century there came some 
change in the situation. A disposition showed itself in what 
we may call Tate and Brady circles to make more use of 
the Hymns in the Supplement, and to facilitate such use by 
attaching them to the printed Psalters. The Rivingtons 
issued in 1779 a small tractate entitled Hymns taken from 





See chap. ii. 
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the Supplement to Tate and Brady's Psalter, and an undated 
copy of the same has turned up which is thought to be 
earlier. This tractate was intended to be inserted or bound 
in current copies of Tate and Brady. In a London trade 
edition of Tate and Brady of 1780, four Hymins selected 
from the Supplement appear printed at the end of the 
Psalms, following the Gloria Patri, with separate pagination, 
and headed simply as HYMNS. They are: 

Come, Holy Ghost, Creator, come. 

While Shepherds watch'd their flocks by Night, 

Since Christ, our Passover, is slain. 

Christ from the Dead is rais’d, and made. 

In a Cambridge Press edition of 1782 a new selection of 
Hymns is printed at the end of the Psalms, reflecting some- 
thing of the current Hymnody, and including only one 
hymn from the Supplement. They are: 

High tet us swell our tuneful notes (Doddridge), 

Hark! the herald angels sing (Wesley), 

(Christ from the dead is rais’d, and made (Tate and Brady). 

My God, and is thy table spread (Doddridge). 

Awake, my soul, and with the sun (Ken). 

Tn London trade editions of 1790 and 1792 all the above 
Hymns are printed, except “While Shepherds watch'd". In 
another London trade edition of 1790 are the four Hymns 
of 1780, with Ken's Morning and Evening Hymns on 
printed slips pasted in. The latter, and the Easter Hymn, 
“Jesus Christ is ris'n to-day", also appear on printed slips 
pasted in University Press editions. Thenceforward it be- 
came the rule to print a group of Hymns after the Psalms 
as though a constituent part of the Psalter, and this con- 
tinued so long as the New Version was kept in print. By 
the beginning of the XIXth century the Clarendon Press 
had its distinctive selection consisting of fifteen of the six- 
teen Hymns” and metrical canticles of the Supplement of 
1700, with “O Lord, turn not Thy face away” from the 
Appendix to the Old Version, and the four Hymns from the 

“Catalogue of Charles Higham & Son, London, No. 503, October, 
1911, item 1050. 

“The Commandments, “God spake these words", being omitted, 
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Cambridge edition of 1782. The Cambridge Press selection 
differed by including all sixteen of the Supplement Hymns, 
and by adding (from about 1816) “Jesus Christ is ris’n to- 
day” and Ken’s Evening Hymn; but some copies from the 
Cambridge Press had a smaller selection. 

These facts and dates are fitted to correct some current 
impressions of the Hymns appended to Tate and Brady’s 
New Version. It has been a sort of fashion to regard them 
as something negligible in the history of Church of Eng- 
land Hymnody. It is assumed that they owe their place to 
the mere whim of the printer, and that their consequent 
introduction into worship was quite fortuitous and even 
humorous. This familiar assumption appears to find its 
only support in a surmise of Charles B. Pearson, who, in 
an essay on “Hymns and Hymn-writers”, says: 

“The introduction of hymns for Christian seasons in particular ser- 
vices is due, probably, to ‘the stationers’ before the Revolution, and to 
the University printers in modern times, more particularly to one of the 
latter about half a century back, who, being a Dissenter, thought fit to 
fill up the blank leaves at the end of the Prayer-book with hymns sug- 
gested by himself,—a liberty to which, apparently, no objection was 
raised by the authorities of the Church at that day, and thus ‘factum 
valet!" 

What the actual evidence seems to show is that the Hymns 
were added neither by dissenters nor by Evangelicals, but by 
the Prayer Book party itself, and that they were printed in 
the Psalters because they were already being used in the 
services, and with a view of avoiding the necessity of in- 
serting the little booklets and printed slips containing them. 
Indeed their significance seems to lie in their direct connec- 
tion with the original Supplement of 1700, as showing how 
the continuous demand of the churchly yet progressive ele- 
ment for a few liturgical Hymns to supplement the Psalms 
kept open a channel of its own digging for the introduction 
of Hymn singing into the Church of England. 

It thus appears that in its own way and within its defined 
limits the Prayer Book party co-operated with the freer 
movements that were making a Hymn singing Church. Its 


* Oxford Essays, 1858, 
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special contribution was in getting its Hymns printed in the 
Psalters as though a part of the authorized Psalmody. From 
this position they were never dislodged. And as the Psalters 
were ordinarily bound up with the Prayer Books, the 
Hymns became for all practical purposes a part of the 
Prayer Books themselves, even those distributed by the 
“S. P. C. K." Whatever the legal niceties as to 
authorization may have been, henceforward the opponents 
of Hymn singing—and they were many and bitter—were 
handicapped by the presence of the Hymns within the sacred 
covers of the Prayer Book itself. 


4 Tue Pexiop or Compromise: “Psatms anp Hymns” 
in Parish Cuurcues 


We now take up the Hymnody and hymn book making 
of the Evangelical Party from the date of Olney Hymns 
(1779). It was, as has been said, the last of the earlier 
series that had little to distinguish them from the hymn 
books of dissent; and the conservatives were justified if they 
regarded it as a somewhat extreme example of that type. 
Just how the Evangelical leaders regarded it is difficult to 
estimate, Most of them probably welcomed it for its 
Hymns; none certainly as the model for a church hymn 
book.” The series of hymn books immediately following 
might seem to indicate a reaction from the unchurchly ten- 
dencies of Olney Hymns. But their altered complexion in 
reality reflected the change passing over the Evangelical 
movement itself. Like Methodism it had begun within the 
Church but apart from the parochial order and worship. 
Its beginnings had been extra-parochial, and even to the 
end of the XVIIIth century its strength lay in proprietary 
chapels, endowed lectureships and other centres of influence 
that had a measure of freedom, But with the waning of 
the century the movement began to draw established parishes 
~*Tts publication probably seems more notable to us who look hack 
than it did to the Evangelical Jeaders of the tims. Richard Cecif, in 


kis authorized Memoir of the Rev. John Newton (ed H. T, Warren, 
Finsbury, n.d., p. 26), makes only incidental mention of it. 
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“when the choir bellowed the most unsuitable psalms in- 
stead of those which he instructed the clerk to announce’’.*? 

‘The conjunction of Psalms and Hymns in parish worship 
did something to bring more closely together the two main 
agencies of Hymn singing—the Evangelicals, who cared 
most for Hymns, and the moderate Prayer Book element, 
which wished to retain Psalmody supplemented by Hymns 
for holy days and occasions, It remained for Basil Woodd, 
an Evangelical leader of the second generation,—not a rec- 
tor but preacher and indeed proprietor of Bentinck Chapel, 
Marylebone,—to take a further step, and bring the two 
parties to something very like the unity of a common ground 
in Hymnody. His project was to adapt Hymnody to the 
Prayer Book system itself. He conceived the ideal of a 
hymn book that should be “the companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer”. 

‘The book in which Woodd embodied his ideal appeared 
at London in 1794 as The Psalms of David, and other 
portions of the Sacred Scriptures, arranged according to 
the order of the Church of England, for every Sunday in the 
year; also for the Saints’ Days, Holy Communion, and other 
services, ‘The promise of the title was scrupulously ful- 
filled. Under the heading of each Sunday and holy day of 
the Christian year a metrical Psalm was designated to serve 
as the Introit provided for in the rubrics of the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. Then followed one or more Hymns, 
adapted to the Epistle or Gospel or subject of the day: The 
whole was followed by selections of Hymns for Com- 
munion, Baptism and other church offices and occasions, 
and a few for general use in public worship. The selection 
of Hymns, from all the materials then available, was good, 
and in later editions some originals were added: 

In a word this interesting book stamped Hymnody with 
the mark of the Church rather than of a party. It pointed 
the way of making Hymns a constituent part of the liturgi- 
cal order rather than a formless body of song intruded from 
without under the Revival impulse. Tt was Woodd in 1794, 

"Balleine, The Evangelical Party, p. 121. 
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same year Containing Hymns for the principal festivals of 
the Church of England; and for family and private use. 
Venn's book was decidedly evangelical under its churchly 
frame work and its transparent expedient of “private” 
Hymns. He represented the famous “‘Chapham sect”, the 
new missionary society and The Christian Observer; and his 
inexpensive little book introduced Hymns into many of the 
“country congregations” for whose use it was designed. 
In extending Hymn singing beyond the Evangelical pale, 
Woodd's book played a greater part. 

But, in general, those concerned for the integrity of the 
Prayer Book system were not yet converted to the latter day 
Hymnody. They saw with dismay Hymn singing spread- 
ing from parish to parish, and new hymn books appearing on 
every side. Of these, during the first two decades of the 
XIXth century there were not less than fifty.” A number 
of them were designed for use in a single parish. Of those 
of more general type, the most important, not already 
mentioned, were: J. Fawcett’s A Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns from various Authors (Carlisle, 1802; 4th ed., 
i811); J. Kempthorne’s Select portions of Psalms and 
Hymns from various authors (London, 1810) ; Thos, Cot- 
terill’s A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for public and 
private use (Newcastle, 1810; 8th ed,, Sheffield, 1819) ; and 
G. T. Noel's A Selection of Psalms and Hymns from the 
New Version of the Church of England and others (Lon- 
don, c, r811).™ 


"The fullest, though incomplete, list is in Julian's Dictionary, pp. 
M33, 34. 
= hymn books of this period introduced a few new Hymn writers. 
To Kempthorne’s book Joseph Dacre Carlyle contributed his Hymns 
including “Lord, when we bend before Thy throne", Cotterill wrote 
many for the various editions of his Selection, and they attained 
considerable use, To its oth edition, John Cawood contributed, among 
k| what mean those holy voices?" and “Almighty God, Thy 
it". The most voluminous writer was William Hurn, who, 
while viear of Debenham, published Psalms and Hymns, the greater 
part original (Ipswich, 1813), containing more than 250 of his own. 
‘Their number was greatly increased in his Hymns ond Spiritual Songs 
(Woodbridge, 1824), after he had seceded from the church, During this 
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prohibited, the employment of Hymns within their dioceses. 
We find Simeon in 1814 writing to an Evangelical friend to 
“put aside Hymns” rather than to continue his unseemly 
contest with his bishop.7* The Bishop of Exeter is said to 
have prohibited the use of Ken's Morning and Evening 
Hymns within his diocese. 

The opposition was brought to a head by the publication 
in 1819 of an eighth and enlarged edition of Thomas Cot- 
terill’s A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for public and 
private use, adapted to the services of the Church of Eng- 
land. Sheffield: printed for the Editor, by J. Montgomery 
at the Irisoffice. 1819; and his atempt to enforce its 
use upon his congregation at St. Paul's, Sheffield. ‘This 
caused much disturbance in the congregation, of which 
some outside opponents of Hymns took advantage; and 
suit was brought against Cotterill in the Consistory Court 
of the Archbishop of York. The Chancellor decided that 
Hymn singing was an irregularity without due authority, 
but he assumed that none could wish to attack a practice 
that had become so general and was so edifying. He re- 
fused costs and postponed sentence upon Cotterill for his 
irregularity, virtually reducing the issue before him to a 
question of the merits of Cotterill’s book, which “certainly 
contained a great many excellent Psalms and Hymns to 
which there could be no reasonable objection”.** He inti- 
mated that the interests of religion required a compromise 
of the suit, and offered the services of the Archbishop as 
mediator. In the end the compromise was effected. Cot- 
terill’s book was withdrawn, and a new one," smaller and 
less markedly évangelical, was prepared under the eye of 
Archbishop Harcourt and at his expense, and the Sheffield 
church was supplied with a sufficiency of copies, each bear- 





™ Memoirs, ed. cited, p. 272. 

™ The Christian Observer, July 1822, p. 435, 2 

“For the legal proceedings, see dn Inquiry into historical facts 
relative to parochial Psolmody (by J. Gray], York, 1821, pp. 46 Mf, 

"A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for public worship, London, 
. Cadell, 1820 (apth ed. 1840). 
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congregations in our national Church, where some Psalms, 
different from the old and new versions, and some Hymns, 
founded upon the history and doctrines of the Gospel, have 
not been admitted.” More authoritative was the assumption 
of the Chancellor at York that no one having the interests of 
religion at heart would wish to disturb “the prevalent 
usage”, “so edifying and acceptable to congregations”. 

‘This change had found its opportunity here, as else- 
where, in the decadence and indifference into which the old 
Psalmody had fallen. It had been brought about, first by 
the desire of musical improvement and for the recognition 
of church festivals and fasts, but mainly by the “enthu- 
siasm’’ of the Evangelical Revival, and the persistence of 
the Evangelical Party within the Church.“* The practice 
of Hymn singing had passed beyond the limits of party, 
but had not as yet brought itself into close relation with the 
Prayer Book system. The supply of hymn books was 
copious, and their very diversity had already suggested the 
need (not yet filled) of a collection of Hymns compiled and 
issued under competent authority.“* The Hymnody itself 
bore the marks (never yet obliterated) of its Evangelical 
origin in its general non-sectarian character, its dealings 
with individual experience, and its mingling together of the 
work of churchman and dissenter. 

Philadelphia, Louis F. Benson. 





“The valuable introduction to Hymns Ancient and Modern, His- 
torical Edition, 1909, appears to the present writer to ignore the main 
agency of the Evangelicals within the Church in introducing Hymnody, 
and to transfer it to the musical development of London Charities. 

See Todd, of. cif, pp. 28, 20. 
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man religious conscious- 
ness, Hence, we ee ee a cutest idioecaicn ater Gora 
that God, the Perfect Personality, ty en Moe) 
the ground of being and activity. ‘In Him we live and move and have 
” 


There are two points at which the reviewer cares to raise a 


1. Ts Professor Fletcher correct in hia understanding of the Absolute 
of Hegel? He denies that it is pure thought and would make it include 


willing and eve ‘We are inclined to the belief, however, that Weber 
ae ee says that, “% to Hegel, the Absolute is idea, 
thought, reasor 2nd mthing but thats of Pal 80 

2. While chapters in the book seem to us to be those on 


& the ablest 
“Human Freedom,” we can not agree with Professor Fletcher in what 
we take to be his doctrine of the self-determination of the will. We 
recognize in it a great improvement on the old doctrine of the indif- 


character determines the will in the sense that it reveals itself in it. 
In a word, character and will, as also our author claims, must not be 
separated, The will is the expression of the character: the character 
is the soul of the will, The person, as consisting of character and 
will, determines himself. We do not form or “organize” our char- 
acter out of the self: the will or self is the character expressing itself 
in choice, We are free because we are not determined from outside 
‘but are determined by ourselves. 
Princeton. ‘Wrrase Baewtox Geeexr, Ju. 


The Philosophy of the Future. By S. S, Hiswexn, Author of “Philos- 
ophy of History", “The Secret of Christianity", "The Science of 
Thought”, ete, New York: Maspeth Publishing House, 77 Milton 
Street, Borough of Queens, 1911. Pp, ast. 

‘Mr. Hebberd’s volume is an antidote to Prof. K. Pearson's Grom- 
mar of Science, published simultaneously (Pt. I, 3rd ed.). The Phi- 
lasophy of the Puture, which has cost the author “more than half a 
century of toil”, is a stout defense of the principle of Causation both 
against the philosophical scientists who, following Hume, would reduce 
cause to customary sequence among our sense-impressions, and 
against the subordination by many writers on logic of the notion of 
cause to that of reason or ground, To cancel causality is to efface all 
distinction between truth and falsehood. Scientia est cognoscere 
causas. “The sole essential function of all thinking is to discriminate 
between cause and effect." “There is no known form of thought which 
is not ultimately reducible into an assertion of cause and effect.” 
From the vantage ground of this theorem, with its corollary that “a 
cause cannot be known except through its effects, or an effect apart 
from its cause", Mr. Hebberd trains his guns upon the systems of 
Hume, Kant, Hegel, Mill, and other logical writers. He reviews 
successively Space, Time, the Concept, Judgment, and finally In- 
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duction, defined as “the discovery of causal processes by means of 
physical and mental experiment”; in the attempt to show that all 
catagories are but species and derivative forms under the supreme 
and all-embracing category of causality. 

The logical discussion is followed by chapters on God, Freedom and 
the Soul, in which the metaphysical application of his principles is 
made. The causal concept is utilized to strengthen the ontological 
argument. “The conception of a sufficient cause, fully understood, is 
identical with the theistic conception of God.” This conception of a 
sufficient cause involves unity, infinitude, freedom and love (if an 
infinite being acts at all, or causes any changes, it must be for the 
sake of others). The fact again that the causal nexus is “a reality 
imperceptible to the senses” discredits materialism and positivism, and 
is used in demonstration of the existence and immortality of the soul. 

Mr. Hebberd attempts no exact definition of cause, but this, as he 
says in the appendix, is because he regards it as incapable of ordinary 
definition, “there being no wider genus under which it can be ranged 
as a species” (p. 214). He omits also any discussion of the origin of 
the causal concept. While frequently inveighing against innate ideas 
and Kantian apriorities, and rejecting impartially “the Scottish phi- 
losophy of ‘common sense’, with its short and easy method of ‘intui- 
tions’, the French and English empiricism, the Teutonic illusionism” 
(p. 95), he yet declares: “Man does come into the world equipped, 
not with intuitions, but with the means of attaining to an assured 
knowledge of the world as the workmanship of an infinite and 
benevolent Being. For he comes endowed with the prerogative of 
thought; but to think is to affirm causality” (p. 157). What is this 
but intuitionism? 

Mr. Hebberd’s work, it will be seen, is a discussion at once ambitious 
and concise of the deepest problems of logic and metaphysics. His 
book, in our judgment, is well worth the attention of the philosophical 
reader, who cannot but enjoy its incisive style, its trenchant criticisms, 
its wide outlook upon philosophic thought, and its original insights 
into its problems. 

Lincoln University, Pa. ‘Ws. Hattock Jounson. 
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Comparative Religion. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D., Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Durham. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1913. 12mo.; pp. vii, 
154. 

One of the Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature, this little 
book does not aim to be more than a primer of Comparative Religion; 
but, as might be supposed from the author's previous works in this 
general department, An Introduction to the History of Religion, most 
favorably reviewed in the Presbyterion and Reformed Review, Vol. ix, 
No. 33, and An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion, as 
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favorably noticed in this Review, Vol. vii, No, 2, it is a most admirable 
primer, This little book is charactérized by all the excellences which 
we remarked in the author's earlier and larger works—the same com- 
mand of facts, the same fairness in interpreting them, the same still in 
inductive reasoning, the same caution and reserve in the statement of 
conclusions; and yet, as we observed in our review of Dr. Jevou's 
second book, “we think that we detect, as would not be unlikely in 
this latest effort, an even firmer grasp of principles and an even more 
confident mastery of his position". 

It is not a primer of comparative theology, like Dr, Kellogg's Hond~ 
book of Comparative Religion, that he has given us. He deals not 
only with the doctrinal resemblances and differences of the religions, 
but takes up such expressions of religion a8 Magic, Sacrifice, etc, While 
he does not, as Dr. Kellogg did, write as an ardent Christian missionary, 
his conclusions point toward the uniqueness and supernaturalness of the 
Christian religion, In a recent lecture by Louis Heary Jordan, B.D., 
on Comparative Religion, Its Origin and Outlook, he has been criticized 
for "busying himself with the problems of the anthropologist" and for 
“introducing a purely speculative clement”. We cannot concur in this 
criticism, To us he would seem to enter Anthropology only when its 
problems emerge in Comparative Religion; and his conclusions impress 
tug, not ag spectlation, but as just and necessary inferences from 
facts, 


Princeton Wrutaw Brewton Grntxe, Je 


Comparative Religion. Its Origin and Outlook, A Lecture by Lours 
Henny Jorpax, B.D., Member of the Institut Ethnogrephique In- 
ternational, Paris, Author of ‘Comparative Religion: Its Genesis 
‘and Growth’, etc, etc. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press: London, New York, Toronto, Melbourne and Bombay. 
1913, Pamph,, pp. 16 18, net, 

‘This lecture has been called forth by the publication within the brief 
space of ten days in England of two books beuring “the simple title 

“Comparative Religion’". These books are Comparative Religion by 

Frank B. Jevons (The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature) 

Cambridge, tor3, and Comparative Religion by J, Estlin Carpenter (The 

Home University Library of Modern Knowledge). Landon, 1913. These 

“primers”, for such they aim to be and are, Mr, Jordan criticizes on the 

ground that “they are found continually busying themselves with the 

problems of the anthropologist; nor are they blameless of the charge 
that they sometimes indulge a fondness for sudden excursions into the 
realm of purely conjectural criticism’, At the same time Mr. Jordan 
holds that “both of these ‘primers’ are noteworthy in an eminent de- 
gree, and are really far more important than either their size or price 
serves to indicate", He thinks that they are doomed to be super- 
seded ; but he believes that it is not too much to say that “the results 
they are destined to effect will give them a permanent place in the early 
Iiterature of the subject.” 
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‘mysticism. 

Among Miss Underhill’s serious writings we need not delay long 
over her litle volume of verses, In the greater number of the pieces 
included in it an attempt is made to give expression to mystical moods. 
‘These do not seem to us the most successful. Strange to say Miss 
‘Underhill’s muse does not appear to move easily in such moods. We 
quickly gain the impression also that verse is not her most happy 
medium of expression. There are some lofty conceptions; there is 
much fine language; here and there a well-turned phrase meets us; 
we can smile at a conceit like that embodied in “The Idol"; we cam 
respond to the stirring counsel of “Memento, Homo”; we can thrill 
with the grim lesson of “The Backward Glance". But the volume 
Ieaves us cold—and uninstructed, Little more need be said of the 
collection of The Miracles of Our Lady Saint Mary. For all that ap- 
pears on the surface, a purely literary motive might have presided 
over its production, Here is a by-way of medineval literature but 
little trodden by recent feet, Not merely students but amateurs “of 
mediaeva] manners and Christian mythology" may find interest in ex- 
ploring it. Certainly Miss Underhill hna done her work well and 
made this sufficiently dreary series of folk-stories and hagiographs as 
attractive as possible, There is a sentence near the close of the brief 
but competent Introduction, however, which may suggest that she may 
have had a deeper than a merely literary purpose in secking to give 
new life to the Mary-legends, Speaking of the mediaeval attitude 
towards the Virgin she remarks upon “the simple and familiar friend- 
ship, mystical adoration, and unfailing trust” which were given to 
“Goddes Moder and oures” by those who, as she phrases it, “were in 
every sense her children". And then she adds that it is "the aim of 
this book”, “to drag back”, not only the “literary expression” of this 
sentiment “from the shadowland to which it has retreated”, but the 
“sentiment” itself, May we infer that Miss Underhill has had, then, 
a directly religious motive in seeking to revive the knowledge of the 
Mary-legends? 

Tt is not altogether easy to make quite sure of Miss Underhill’s 
precise religious standpoint. On the basis of her two solid works on 
Mysticism alone—which embrace her professed contribution to re~ 
ligious discussion—we might readily think of her as & Modernist 
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of the current usages of the term—that one requires, even to, to passe 
and consider before he 4s quite sure of the precise limits of the sense in 
which Miss Underhill employs it, 

Formal definition of the term begins for us already in the Preface. 
“Broadly speaking,” we read there (p, x), “L understand it to be the 
expression of the innate tendency of the human spirit towards com- 
plete harmony with the transcendental order; whatever be the theologi- 
cal formula under which that order is understood.” This is “broadly 
speaking” indeed. By the fina! clause, Mysticism is at once separated 
from all “positive religions" whatever; and (as we are immediately 
told) it is made matter of indifference to the experience of “mystic 
union” in which it “attains ite end”, whether that union is conceived to 
be with “the God of Christianity, the World-Soul of Pantheism, the 
Absolute of Philosophy” (p. x). “Attempts to limit mystical truth— 
the direct apprehension of the Divine Substance—to the formulae of 
any one religion,” we are accordingly told later (p, 115), “are as futile 
‘as attempts to identify a precious metal with the die which converts it 
into current coin.” It is upon the little word “innate”, however, that 
the hinge of the definition turns, Mysticism is “the expression of the 
innate tendency of the human spirit towards complete harmony with 
the transcendental order”. In other words it is “natural” religion; and 
it is therefore that it is quite independent of all possible conceptions 
of that “only Reality”, which is here called “the transcendental order”. 
Let philosophers call it “the Absolute”; let theologians call it “God”; 
think of it as Personal Spirit, think of it as the impersonal ground of 
Being, think of it how you choose: the human spirit moves by its own 
insic gravitation towards it, and this gravitation towards it is Mys- 
ticism, Obviously “Mysticism” is used here as but a mame for the 
inherent native religiosity of the human spirit, 

Subsequent formal definitions advance us but little beyond this. 
Thus, for example, when at a later point Miss Underhill is again (as 
in the Preface) animadverting upon the loosenesses of the current 
usages of the term, she emerges with this crisp assertion (p, 85): 
“Mysticism, in its pure form, is the science of ultimates, the science of 
union with the Absolute, and nothing else” She does indeed go on to 
declare that “the mystic ia the person who attains to that union, not 
the person who talks about that it is not a matter of “knowing: 
about” but “Being” (she spells it with a big B); but she seems already 
to have closed that question by defining it as “science’—for “science” 
is “knowing about" ex vi verbi. When, among sciences, she declares 
Mysticism to be this particular science, namely, “the science of ulti- 
mates”, she seems to identify it with what we are accustomed to call 
Metaphysics; but that she can scarcely mean this is manifest from the 
parallel phrase which she immediately adjoins: “the science of union 
with the Absolute”—for certainly Metaphysics is not that. What is 
apparently meant to be asserted is that Mysticism is the systematized 
knowledge of “union with the Absolute"; of, since the emphasis is 
thrown on the practical side, perhaps we may say (as we speak of 
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this Eternal, when be has felt this Imperishable, then 
the fact of this feeling establishes for him its right. Why does the 
question not now spring forth of the ‘How’ of this feeling, the in- 
vestigation into whether this feeling may not rest on illusion-—that 


sistently this bad method is followed by writers on the subject may 
be illustrated by the definition given by O. C, Quick in two recent 
articles in the Journal for Theological Studies. “Mysticism,” he says, 
“ig the claim made by the soul to the apprehension of a wider reality 
in no sense mediated by the data of sense-perception” (vol. xiv, p, 
2; cf. xifi, p. 164). Tf that were an adequate definition, Mysticism 
would be merely spiritual apprehension: and all who believe in the 
accessibility of spirit to spirit would be Mystics, Even William James’ 
well known definition (Varieties, p. $08) is better—for at least it is 
discriminating. He finds the “nucleus of agreement” among all Mys- 
tics in the feeling of the subject that his higher self is “conterminous 
and continuous with a More of the same quality which is operative in 
the universe outside of him and which he can keep in working touch 
with and in a fashion get on board of and save himself when all his 
lower being has gone to pieces in the wreck”, Clearly on this com- 
ception, Mysticism is fundamentally Pantheistie and therefore Quick 
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God, but “in the Mystic this union is conscious, personal thonght”; 

and even indeed that what the Mystic “calls ‘Union with God’ is 
only his utter identification with the interests of the spiritual life”— 
she naturally cannot maintain this point of view, and everywhere 
lapses into language with quite other implications. For, as 

(op. cit. pp. Sot) reminds us, it is of the very essence of Mysticism to 
maintain the immediate presence of the divine in man, needing only to 
be recognized and felt; and it is therefore that it is by the way of 
“Contemplation” that the Mystic bids us seek and find God. Mise 
Underhill herself tells us that “the whole claim of the Mystics ulti- 
mately depends on man's possession of pure being in ‘the spark of the 
soul’” (p. 119 note)—“pure being” being but a synonym for the 
Absolute. Accordingly she tells us that there is a point “where Subject 
and Object, desirous and desired, are one” (p, 96). Or more clabo~ 
rately; “That there ig an extreme point at which man’s mature 
touches the Absolute; that his ground or substance, his true being, is 
conterminous with the Divine Life which constitutes the underlying 
reality of things; this is the basis on which the whole Mystic claim 
of possible union with God must rest” (p, @%), And again: “The 
Mystics find the basis of their method not in logic but in life: in the 
existence of a discoverable ‘real’, a spark of true being, within the 
seeking subject which can, in that ineffable experience which they call 
the ‘act of union’, fuse itself with and thus apprehend the reality of 
the sought Object. In theological language, their theory of knowledge 
is that the spirit of man, itself essentially divine, is capable of im~ 
mediate communion with God, the One Reality” (p. 23). 

‘That in this “ineffable experience” called “the act of union”, some~ 
thing more is achieved than merely the identification of ourselves 
“with the interests of the spiritual life’—something very much like 
the identification of ourselves with God—emerges {rom such state 
ments ag the following. “Al pleasurable and exalted states of Mystic 
consciousness in which the sense of I-hood persists, in which there is 
@ loving and joyous relation thetween the Absolute as object and the 
self as subject, fall under the head of Ilumination"—(p. 282). "The 
real distinction between the Iluminative and the Unitive life is that ia 
Ulumination the individuality of the subject—however profound his 
spiritual consciousness, however close his communion with the Tnfi~ 

separate and intact” (p. 295). “No doubt there were 
hours in which St, Catherine's experience, as it were, ran ahead; 
and she felt herself not merely lit up by the Indwelling Light, but 
temporally [temporarily?] merged in it... . Her normal! condition of 
consciousness, however, was clearly not yet that which Julian of 
Norwich calls being ‘oned with bliss’; but rather an intense and con- 
tinuous communion with an objective Reality which she still felt to 
be distinct from herself... . Catherine, then, is still a spectator of 
the Absolute, does not feel herself to be one with it” (p. 297). Clearly, 
then, when the “Unitive Life” itself is attained it is no longer a mere 
“communion” with the Absolute, but in some more intimate sense a 























whole external world in which we live is not only of our own creation 
‘but is miscreated by us—being but the product of our deceiving 
senses: nay, cach man creates an exclusive world for himself, since 
the senses of no two men act precisely alike; or rather, each man 
‘ercates successively a series of exclusive worlds of his own, since his 
senses never function twice precisely alike; and we have only to 
imagine what would happen if our senses “were arranged on a differ- 
ent plan” (p. 7)—if for example, as William James suggests, we 
heard colors and saw sounds—or if “human consciousness changed 
or transcended its rhythm” (p. 37), to understand in how illusory a 
world it is that the ordinary man lives. Quite so; if our senses were 
radically different and “the rhythm of our human consciousness" were 
radically changed, we should undoubtedly be in a different world—for 
our senses could not be different nor could the “rhythm of our con- 
sciousness” be changed unless we were in a different world. We may 
find it a pleasant exercise to speculate on what kind of a world would 
be involved if we had radically different senses or the world-move- 
ment proceeded in a radically different rhythm: as we may work out, 
for example, the nature of a world in which two and two would make 
five and in which space would have only two or ag many as four 
dimensions. So, holding a key in our hands, we may find a diversion 
in mentally picturing the changes that would be involved in the wards 
‘of the lock by rndical differences in the notches on the bit of the key. 
Meanwhile our senses, the stream of our consciousness, are thus and 
not otherwise; and that means that the world of which we are 4 part, 
and correlated to which we are by means of our senses, and of the 
movement of which we are aware in the “rhythm of our conscious- 
ness”, is thus and not otherwise. We may as well “accept the uni- 
verse": for it is this universe that is; and to be out of harmony with it 
is only to be intellectually morally, and spiritually mad. Tt is the con- 
demnation of Mysticism that it must begin by declaring that the world 
of appearance is illusion and that the rhythm of normal conscious 
ness is a mere jangling, out of tune with reality. 

But the Mystic has no more contempt for the man in the street 
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elaborately expounded in her work called Mysticism, ye 

ly the thinner work of the two, [t gives no 
i i Mysticiem does of being the fruit of tong and 
foving absorption in its subject. It seems rather to be the product of 
an impulse; to have been somewhat hastily composed ; and to resemble 
a lawyer's brief got up for an occasion and betraying no very Inrge- 
minded survey or deep consideration of ite subject, There is a certain 
‘extremity in its contentions, a certain pressure put on the facts which 
are adduced, a certain over-anxiety to make out a case, a certain—to 
speak frankly,—appearance of special pleading combined with imsuffi« 
clent familarity with the subject-matter, which are at least not so ap- 
parent in the other volume. We cannot quite say the volume reads 
like an afterthought, for all that is said here lies implicitly in the 
carlier volume and there are not lacking hints in it of what was to 
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derhill was not quite prepared and indeed has brought her sharply 
up againat a barrier which Is to be removed only by am act of supreme 
violence. To this extent the second volume, while intended ax a 
Corollary to the first, is in actual fact a refutation of it. 
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istic of genuine Christian mysticism can be found in the New Testa~ 
ment; and I believe that its emergence as a definite type of spiritual 
life coincides with the emergence of Christianity itself, in the person 
‘of its Founder” p.( vii). Accordingly, exaggerating beyond all rec- 
ognition the very natural differentiation of Christian Mysticism from 
other types of Mysticism made by James Leuba and Henri Delacroix, 


the strictest sense 2 new “biological species". “Here we see, in fact,” 
she asserts (p, 11) “creative evolution at work; engaged in the pro- 
duction of species as sharply marked off from normal humanity as 
‘normal’ humanity supposes itself to be marked off from the higher 
apes. The élan vital here takes a new direction, producing profound 
modifications which, though they are for the most part psychical rather 
than physical, yet also entail a turning of the physical machinery of 
thought and perception to fresh uses—a cutting of fresh paths of dis- 
charge, a modification of the normal human balance of intuition and 
intelligence" (p. 11). “If this be so”, she remarks again (p. 6), “the 
spiritial evolution of humanity, the unfolding of its tendency towards 
the Transcendental Order, becomes as much a part of biology as the 
evolution of its stomach or its sense”. 

‘This “fortunate variation” which has befallen humanity as the 
ultimate (so far) outcome of a process which has been “continuous 
from the first travail of creation even until now”, it must be care- 
fully observed, has come to it only at the advent of Jesus Christ. 
“And I believe,” we read, “that its occurrence as a definite type of 
spiritual life coincides with the emergence of Christianity itself, in 
the person of its Founder” (p. vii), Again: “The first full and perfect 
manifestation of this life, this peculiar psychological growth, in 
which human personality in ite wholeness moves to new levels and 
lives at a tension hitherto unknown—tstablishes itself in the inde~ 
Pendent spiritual sphere—seems to coincide with the historical begin- 
nings of Christianity, In Jesus of Nazareth it found its perfeet 
thoroughfare, rose at once to its classic expression; and the movement 
which He initiated, the rare human type which He created, is in 
essence a genuinely biological rather than merely credal or intellect~ 
ual development of the race. In it we see life exercising her sovereign 
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nothing less than saying that the element common to all Mystical 
movements is not their Mysticism but their Christianity! It be a 
complete bouleversement of values, Something was originated by 
Christ. We will say it was Mysticism. But Mysticism obviously was 
not originated by Christ; it exists apart from Him, it existed before 
Him. Bur thar can be remedied by recognizing all Mysticism by virtue 
of our agreement that Mysticism was originated by Christ, as Chris- 
tan! If Christianity is just Mysticism, why of course Mysticism is 
Christianity and Christianity, since Mysticism has nothing to do with 
Him, has nothing to do with Christ. 

We do not intend to enter into the details of Miss Underhill’s elab- 
orate explaining away of the whole supernatural cloment of Christianity 
in her effort to transmute it into just Mysticism, to her reduction of 
the prophet to “a spiritual genius”, of Paul’s mighty works to “a 
growth of automatic powers", of the Son of Man to “the forward- 
marching spirit of humanity". There is nothing distinctive about the 
processes she employs or the conclusions she reaches. We may briefly 
allude only to her dealing with what she calls “the confused poem of 
the resurrection” as an instance in point. The only fact that emerges 
clear from it, she tells us, is that “a personal and continuous Jife was 
veritably recognized and experienced; recognized as belonging t 
Jesus though raised to ‘another beauty, power, glory’, experienced as a 
vivifying force of enormous potency which played upon those ‘still in 
the flesh’” (p. 149). This cannot be accounted for, she thinks, om 
purely subjective lines. The thing seized upon was “the indestructi- 
bility and completeness of the new, transfigured humanity; the finished 
citizen of the Kingdom of God" (p. 190). The vision then was “of 
a whole man, body, soul and spirit, transmuted and glorified—a veri- 
table ‘New Adam’ who came from heaven" (p, 15t). And it was of 
course by the intuition, not the senses, that he was “seen’ (p. 152). 
Certainly, no such “whole man" existed as the Jesus that was seen. 
As the Ascended Christ (p, 233), so naturally the Resurrected Christ 
was “discarnate", All this, of course, we haye heard before: Miss 
‘Underhill's rationalism is certainly of the commonest garden variety. 
‘Toke this amazing specimen (p, 219, note 2), relatively to the employ- 
ment of “John” to designate the author of the Fourth Gospel: “ZI 
retain for convenience sake this traditional name, which may well be 
that of the actual author; ‘John’ was 4 common name in Christian cir- 
cles.” Surely enough there are five hundred and ninety-five “Johns” 
listed in Smith and Wace. But what made “John” so favorite a name 
“In Christian circles"? And how does Miss Underhill know that 
“John” was a common name in Christian circles at about the time the 
Fourth Gospel was written, say at the turning-point of the first and 
second centuries? None of Smith and Wace’s five hundred and ninety- 
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in every Christian, If there is 
that in Mysticism than its tendency to 
God apart from Christ—as W. Herrmann says “to leave Christ be- 
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Mysticism therefore to throw ourselves into the arms of that Ritsch- 


and work of our Lord, and of the relation of the Christian to Him, 
may yet bring us a needed warning here. "The Christian,” says he 
(p. 193), “can never even wish that God should specially appear to 
him or speak down to him from heaven, He receives the revelation 
of God in the living relationships of the Christian brotherhood, and 
its essential contents are that personal life of Jesus which is visible 
in the Gospel and which is experienced in the lives of the redeemed." 
It certainly is not merely in the communion of saints that we hare 
communion with God; it is not only in and through the community 
of Christian men that we recelye the impression of the living Christ; 
“the personal life of Christ”, that is, the aroma of His holy personality 
lingering behind Him in the world, docs not constitute the essential 





contradiction with what the Gospel itself proclaims. But it 
the Christian ought to be, and will be, satisfied with the revelation of 
God in Christ, and cannot crave special and particular revelations, each 
one for himself. The one revelation of His grace which God has 
given to His people in His Son is enough for the needs of all and 
floods the souls of all with a sense of its completeness and its all~ 
tulliclency. As Dr. A. Kuyper beautifully expresses it, God the Lord 
does not feed His people each by Himself but spreads a common 
table of the abundant supply of which He invites His whole family 
to partake, But just because the common supply is enough for all, He 
gives in it personal communion with Him, the Master of the feast, to 
each and all; and in that communion abundance of life. “Humanity,” 
says A. H. Strong (Philosophy of Religion, pp 220-2) finally “is a 
dead and shattered vine, plucked up from its roots in God, and fit only 
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Apostles of the Christ. How litte Baron von Hagel has to bring 
from his own study of the sacred text to the correction of his ill- 
chosen guides may be estimated from the confusion into which he 
falls (pp. go ey.) of the Kingdom of God and the Parousia in his 
account of the teaching of the Synoptical Jesus and the sad results it 
works in bis exposition. We learn, however, in passing that Dan. 
xii. 2 is the only passage in the Old Tesunent = here “everlasting” 
or “eternal” life is spoken of explicitly, and that neither in the Old 
‘Testament nor in the New is the conception of eternity as simultanelty 
much insisted on. Indeed we have dropped into our lap this valuable 
remark (p. $0): “It is important, however, clearly to realize that 
simultanelty of itself is as little spiritually qualitative a conception as 
is succession by itself; and to note how again in these passages fof the 
later Old Testament, along with the Apocrypha) it is God, His 
purity and power, who centrally occupies the soul; intercourse with, 
proximity to Him—this is eternal life”. Which being interpreted, we 
may understand that the Old Testament conception already was not 
far from that enunciated in John xvii. 3; “And this is life eternal, that 
they should know thee, the only true God, and him whom thou didst 
send, Jesus Christ." 

Tn his occasional direct references to “eternal life", Baron yon 
‘Hagel is perhaps Preoceupied with its metaphysical side. He here and 
there lets drop valuable pieces of information as to the conceptions 
of the philosophers as to Time and Eternity, Parmenides, we learn, 
for instance, was the first to draw a quite plain and precise discrimina~ 
tion between an Eternal Now and all Succession (p. 31). But he 
has had to walt for Bergson to teach him precisely how to conceive 
of the relation of “eternal life” to time (p. 232 note, 208-9), The 
main point which under this guidance he labors is that we need here 
not two but three notions to cover the ground—Succession, Duration, 
Simultaneity; and that the essence of the idea of Duration lies mot im 
change but in Permanence. “However real, however simply ultimate 
(for man) may be Duration (and this book strongly holds that Dura- 
tion is indeed thus real and ultimate), Duration is, surely, at its 
highest, not in its element of Change, but in its clement of Per- 
manence” (p. 208). Man, then, possessing Duration, has “a relative 
‘Abidingness, a quasi-eternity”. It is not in this quasi-eternity, however, 
Baron von Hiigel sees, that man's “eternal life" consists. It consists, he 
tells us, in the sense that, though “we ourselves shall never, either 
here or hereafter, be more than quasi-cternal, durational”, we are 
indeed actually touched, penetrated and supported by the purely Eter- 
nal" (p. 366). Tt consists “in the most real of relations between the 
most living of realities—the human spirit and the Eternal Spirit, 
God" (p. 378). Baron von Hiigel adds: and in the keen sense of 
His Perfection, Simultaneity and Prevenience, as against our imper= 
fection, successivencss and dependence”. But this does not seem to 
us an adequate account of the actual relation. We rise from the 
book, therefore, feeling that with all its excellences, and they are 
many and great—it does not help us much at the center of things. 





said solvitur ambulondo, 


which attributes authority to God's Act but refuses it to God's Word, 
‘unless indeed what the Church all through the centuries of her history 
has received as the Word of God has now finally turned out to be 
the word of man. 

Dr. Forsyth’s “dynamic concepts” may be illustrated as follows: 
“Revelation is an act, not an exhibition of God” p, 205; “Christ is not 
merely the historic fact but the divine act” p, 48, Knowledge is no 
longer “our knowing God but God knowing us”. Faith becomes an act 
of will or obedience. The advantage of this way of thinking is that 
“the soul's life is not now arrested by central doubt" p. 20, He tells 
tis “The vital sciences, and especially history, have altered the whole 
complexion given to truth by the mechanical sciences. They have 
turned the divine reality from being the world’s first cause to be its 
living ground, and from its ground to be both its Saviour and its 
God”, “Christian certainty... is therefore soul certainty and not 
rational certainty; a certainty which is a state of the soul and not 
a truth held by it;” p, 46. Many other statements to the same purport 
may be found in Dr, Forsyth’s article on “Intellectualism and Faith” 
in The Hibbert Jowrnal, January, 1913. The only value of such views 
is as a criticism of one sided intellectualism—they become equally one 
sided when they seek to replace it, Let us recall the words of the 
Eleatic Stranger in the Sophist: “Then the philosopher, who has 
the truest reverence for Being, cannot possibly accept the notion of 
those who say that the whole is not rest, either in one or many forms; 
and he will be equally deaf to those who assert universal motion, but 
according to the children’s prayer about all things movable and im- 





it, “Agir ... Cest chercher 
Yetre. “The individual knows God by action since life reveals 
each an ego that is not identical with his own, It i 

apologetic of immanentism aims therefore not to prove an extrinsic 
reality but to make each recognize what takes place in his owm soul. 
Church dogmas M. Blondel treats after the same manner, as hypothe 
sca to be verified by experionce, or as formulas whose correctness can 
only be known by practice. 

We thus see that M. Blondel presents us with an interesting varia~ 
tion of the fashionable present-day note in philosophy, M. Ton- 
quédec’s method of refutation ix to call attention to the vagueness of 
the notions employed by the “Philosophy of Action”. He also notes 
that in order to get anywhere it must use, implicitly or explicitly, no~ 
tions borrowed {rom the systems it condemns, He then examines in 
detail the points in which M, Blondel differs from Roman Catholic 
orthodoxy, and endeavors to work out a solution which, in not a few 
cases, is highly ingenious, The attentive reader will probably rise 
from the perusal of this work with two impressions: that “imraanent~ 
ism", if properly corrected, may serve to enrich our views, and that 
Roman Cutholic theology is more flexible than it is often given credit 


for being. 
Lincoln University, Pa, Gorge Jomxsox, 


The Belief In Persowal Immortality. By E, S. P. Havxes, New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 191. $1.00. 

Certain unkind, not to say unjust, insinuations found in the preface 
make it somewhat difficult to follow our author with a ready mind. 
‘The author confesses so much prejudice that he may well be deemed 
incapable of being impartial. The atmosphere of the book may be 
interpreted as indicating that when we become sufficiently intellec~ 
tualized the thought of personal Immortality will not appeal to ws 
and the belief in the Supernatural will be eliminated. 

The subject is pursued through eight chapters with varying interest. 
In the introduction Mr, Haynes addresses himself to a two fold ques- 
tion concerning Immortality, “Would (1) the moral foundations of 
society, and (2) all human happiness be destroyed by an universal 
disappearance of the belief?" This question is not much discussed 
but furnishes an opportunity to assert that the first part is scarcely 
‘an issue because Immortality can be related to the Moral Foundations 
only through the belief in future rewards and punishments, and that 
this, especially the belief in punishment, is dying a natural death ex- 
cept in the Anglican and Roman Catholic circles. The amthor’s sube 
stitute for belief in Personal Immortality is that of Influence in the 
memory of friends. Under the second part of the question the lament 
of the Rationalists is centered in the “vast sums of money at present 
spent in propagating effete superstitions”. The superstitions in mind 
are Immortality and the Supernatural which are regarded as comple- 
ments of each other, 
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an explanation of method with a statement of source. Since then we 
have come to realize that evolution originates nothing; that it only 
greatly increases the need of a Creator since it implics above all else 
the working out of a great and exceedingly complex purpose through 
very many and very marvelous means. Unless an evolutionist de- 
Uberately refuses to think he is confronted by the inevitable questions 
#5 to the source of the evolution which he sees and as to its ending. 
Tf all the confusing voices that at one time deafened the ear of the 


scientific inquirer are now to be brought into harmony through this 
great doctrine thelr very harmony demands an adequate explanation, 
Mechanism demands a mechanic and the greater and more perfect 
‘the mechanism the greater and more pressing must be the demand for 
an adequate explanation. Thus the Christian Thealogian can well 
sce in the general acceptance of evolution by men of the scientific 
mind a splendid foundation on which he can build in interpreting to 
them the truths that lie above and behind the processes that appear in 
nature. 

A great difficulty has however arisen, If we grant that God made 


becomes that of a Teacher and not of a Saviour, It is this situation 
that Mr. McDowall’s book secks to meet. How well he succeeds can 
only be realized by those who read it. 

It would not be fair to the author to try to outline his argument in 
the short space of this review. But it is so clear, so sclentific, and 
$0 satisfying that it is worthy of careful thought and study. His 
definition of sin at first sounds strange to one brought up on the 
Shorter Catechism tt upon analysis it is found to be identical with 
the earlier definition. His view of evolution is inspiring and his con- 
clusion as to the need of the Atonement seems sound, 

Perhaps to some the force of the argument may be impaired by the 
author's manifest sympathy with Bergson’s philosophy, yet its effective- 
ness really does not depend on this, It is also rather unfortunate that 
a chapter on the “Christian Thought on the Atonement” breaks in so 
sharply on the course of the argument. This chapter accomplishes 
little and seems to weaken the final conclusion, 

Mr. McDowall does not claim to understand how the Atonement 
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Chapter XI passes on to His personality. The Jesus of the modern 
Fond aerecpeiepae Sie Se ES 
3), an intellectual giant (p, 88), the human manifestation of God 
(p. 110). The soteriological aspect of Jesus has not received the at- 
serie a erties At the close Professor Russell assures us 
that “any adequate explanation of Jesus must be virtually the ex- 
planation of his first interpreters” (p, 110). 
Langhorne, Pa. Bexjamiw F, Patst, Ja 


The Crown of Hinduism, By J. N. Fanquuan, M.A, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press: Humphrey Milford. 1913. Pp. 469. $2.50 net. 
‘This is an unusual book showing great range of research and is 
pute wrought. It evidences a voluminous knowledge of Hindu 

history, teaching, and philosophy and a first hand penetrating ap- 
preciation of the Hindu mind, ‘The author does not assume, let us 
say, that the occidental reader has any knowledge of Hinduism nor 
that the Hindu has any considerable knowledge of Christian teaching. 
‘This makes the book unnecessarily full and, because of the arrangement 
of the material some descriptions and arguments are repeated. From 
the viewpoint of American and European readers much of New 
‘Testament quotation and Christian teaching might well haye been 
omitted. From the viewpoint of the Hindu much of the discussion of 
Hinduism might better have been out, Presumably the purpose 
of the volume is apologetic and is intended for the educated Hinde 
reader. It is calculated to confirm the faith of the Christian Indian and 
to present an unanswerable argument to the Hindu, It is an attempt 
to discover and define the relation subsisting between Hinduism and 
Christianity. The line of approach is that of similarity rather than 
that of contrast. It is just at this point and in this particular that 
one hesitates to approve the method of the book. It ill becomes one 
who is not cognizant, from personal experience, with the Hind mind 
to pronounce against the method for it may be the best to use, The 
conciliatory approach no doubt receives the first if not the most lasting 
consideration, 

One thing is evident, Mr, Farquhar always has in mind Hinduism 
as a practical religion. ‘To the Hindu willing to read such a book it 
ought to prove itself a fascinating study of the similarities to be found 
jin the two religions, One must confess, however, that there will not be 
a considerable fascination for the occidental reader. On page 55 of 
the Introduction one sees for the first time just what is in the author's 
mind and that discovery lodges the suggestion of a suspicion which 
persists. To have Christianity presented as “The Crown of Hinduism” 
is not a specially pleasing thought. To present Christianity as if it 
were made to ordet to specially fit at once the highest emi- 
nences and the darkest defects of Hinduism surely weakens the 
claims of Christianity. Tt is not only highly distasteful but a distinct 
failure to grasp his essential dignity to speak of Jesus as studiously 
avolding this or that Inconsistency. Why not say of Christianity 
“Here i a religion of strength and power ag contrasted with the 
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tions". Was such the purpose of His mission or is He become 
an ormmament of Hinduism? 

We are told somewhere in the book that Hinduism must die unto 
Christianity, but it nowhere rises to a passion. The whole matter of 
the relation of the two religions seems to be looked upon as a matter 
of adjustment, Almost every Christian doctrine is shown to have a 
counterpart in Hinduism and one comes to feel that for the Hindu to 
become Christianized it is but necessary for him to build up his ac~ 
cepted doctrine at one point and dress it down at another, Christ is 
“lifted up” but is he so lifted up that the drawing power will be mani- 
fested? There is much in the book which to savor of an at~ 
tempt to build Christianity on Hinduism, The folly of such an 
attempt ought to be manifest from the author's own statement that, 
(p. 455) “Twenty-five years ago no educated Hindu dreamt of de~ 
fending Idolatry and the grosser features of caste and Hindu life, to~ 
day almost every type of revivalist defends the whole of Hinduism", 

Notwithstanding the age and the organization of Hinduism, the 
terrible blight of its dread Karma, and all the efforts of the revivalists, 
together with all their misguided allies, the Theosophists and some 
others who seck to tone down Christianity so it may become an easy 
adjunct to Hinduism,—notwithstanding all this, pessimism, which is of 
the genius of Hinduism, is slowly but most surely being replaced by 
an optimism which is the child of western civilization and Christian 
teaching. Our author (p. 422) is authority for saying that the Hinda 
hag suddenly become very modern in that his philosophy of religion 
now embraces all the great religions inasmuch as their founders are 
regarded as incarnations. The product of Hinduism in its palmy days 
was useless, for its ideals were not worth achieving. But a new 
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Jesus are discussed. It rises in intense personal penetration with the 
declaration, “The life of the preacher the soul of his preaching", 
eleven. discuss 


the gift 
which is faith and the testing of truth by its relation to ae 
Jesus. The book closes with a setting forth of the glory of love in 
God and in the Christian, 

Princeton, C.-M. Cantatt, 


EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY 


The Early view of Israel in Its Physical and Social Origine. By 
Grorce Avast Surrm, D.D, LL.D, Litt.D, ere and Vive- 
Chancellor of the University of Aberdeen. Being the Schweich 
Lectures for 19t0. London: Published for the British Academy 
by Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press. ror. Pp. xi, 102, 
with index, 38, net, 

The distinguished author, whose three lectures before the British 
Academy are recorded in a fuller form in this volume, expressly re~ 
serves to himself in his preface the right to “use the contents of theac 
Tectures in a larger work on Hebrew poetry", that he hopes some day 
to publish. What is given us here is therefore an intermediate sketch— 
something between the brevity of a three-hour course of lectures and 
the comprehensiveness of a major work—forming an interesting anid 
suggestive contribution to the already rich literature on Biblical poetry. 
It is suggestive, mainly because of its author’s enthusiasm in the 
elucidation of ancient literary impulses and methods through com- 
parison with those prevailing in what he regards as similar circles in 
much later times, And it is interesting, chiefly because of his genius 
for seizing the center of each problem and holding it up for pictur~ 
esque treatment, to the neglect of such details as fill up the ordinary 
scientific treatise, 

‘This style of Principal Smith's is peculiarly suitable to his theme 
in this book. There is pervasively a poetic touch even in his handling 
of the poetry, Such a style keeps the reader in sympathetic humor 
with the writer and maintains the Interest at places where it might 
otherwise flag, 

The first lecture deals with the form of Isracl’s early poetry, the 
second and third handle its substance and spirit. The significant fact 
in Principal Smith's treatment of poetic form is that he commits him= 
self definitely to the cautious attitude of those who reject the theory 
of absolute metrical uniformity. “The zeal,” he says, “manifest in 
many recent reconstructions of Hebrew verse, to reduce the lines to 
strict metre and the parallelism to absolute symmetry, scems to me, in 
the light of what we do know about Semitic and other poetries, to 
be unscientific, and in the shadow of what we do not yet know, to be 
very precarious, I cannot follow the Symmetrians” (pp. 19 4). 
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of their assertions, than the and laborious type of argument. 
‘Weak points are easily avoided, divergences among individual mem= 
bers of the school nced not emerge, and general considerations can 
be presented so skilfully that the reader, unless cautioned, will scarcely 
realize that there can be any other side to the question. For instance, 
Dr. Moore in distinguishing the documents of Genesis moves lightly 
‘over the ominous raveling out of the symbols J ED P into minor 
“strands, each having a consistency and continuity of its own", which 
appears also “in subsequent parts of the history from Genesis to 


[ 


legislation (pp. 5§ {) is presented in brief outline, that hardly suggests 
the significant contradiction between it and the views commonly urged 
by Pentateuchal critics of his school. The author commits himself 
(p. 63) to that view of Deuteronomy which sees in it a document pro- 
duced expressly to "bring about a revolution such as actually followed 





needed to answer, eg., the arguments of a Kautesch on this subject 
is to read Kuenen, and vice versa, Finally, as an illustration of the 
ease with which in such a brief and general discussion contradictions 
inherent in the author's theories may be covered up, we quote, first 
from p. 56: “the things that Ezra and Nehemiah were most zealous 
about... do not stand out in the so-called Priests’ Code as they do 
in other parts of the law"; and now from p. 64: “it was only in the 
Persian period . . . that the conditions implied in P arose", If one 
of these assertions is right, the other is wrong. As a matter of fact, 
the former is true; the latter is false. The “uncertainty” of the 
documentary analysis in the latter half of Joshua is conceded, without 
the admission fairly due that it amounts in fact to a breakdown. And 
30 on, The booklet, however, has only the defects of the critical 
principles of its writer. As a compact exposition of those principles 
it is admirable, 
Princeton, J. Oscan Boro. 
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Portrayed, 
‘of the Gospels; he is not even the Jesus of the sources supposed 
‘back of the Gospels, but the Jesus of subjective construction 
whose portrait the transcendent and supernatural elements have 
eliminated. Thi the 
mits of humanity. The “master builder” and “teacher” is also the 
“savior” but by his 
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thinkers, on the other hand, believe that the moral grandeur es 
is obscured by certain of the nature miracles popularly 

him". He accepted certain erroneous ideas of his time; ihe Diileal 
testimony concerning the manner of his birth is inconclusive; his 
resurrection must be interpreted not physically or naturalistically but 
spiritually. The processes by which these results are reached follow 


Gospels—Mk 
sources to the “real” or “historical” Jesus. In expounding the teach 
ing of Jesus sympathy is shown especially for its social significance 
but without adequate appreciation of the profound significance of 
human sin or due recognition of the vital relation which Jesus’ death 
sustains to its permanent relief, 

Dr. Kent's book thus takes its place in the “liberal” Life of Jesus 
literature. It does not however meet the difficulties with which this 
view is confronted. Its fundamental defect Hes in its principial atti~ 
tude toward the supernatural in history and the consequent sub- 
jectivity in its treatment of historical evidence. Schweitzer has 

‘characterized a certain type of this literature as a futile attempt to 
“Germanize”—which may be generalized into “modernize’—Jesus and 
has formulated the alternative “historical or mythical". The “real” 
Jesus is the “historical” Jesus, and the “historical” Jesus is the Jesus 
of the Gospels—the Jesus of primitive Christian faith as set forth in 
the documentary evidence, Being historical He mot only resists 
modern transformation but, by virtue of what He was and is, He tran- 
scends historical limitations, including those of “consistent eschatol- 
ogy”, and acts immediately in the present as Lord and Saviour. 

In certain matters of detail opinions may reasonably differ; in 
others agreement ought to be possible. Whatever scheme of chron- 
‘ology be adopted for the Apostolic Age Paul can scarcely have “com= 
pleted his work and probably sealed it by martyrdom at Rome” "before 
the close of the first quarter century following the death of Jesus” 
(p. 8). The saying in Mk. ii 27 is not “lacking in one of the most 
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concerning the desceusus ad inferos being simply a piece of nature myth 


Intent and scope of Christianity ofa 
final apokatastasis, 
Princeton. Wutias P, Anesreono, 


Paul and His Interpreters, A Critical History. By Aummet Scawert- 
zen, Privatdozent in New Testament Studies in the University of 
Strassburg. Author of “The Quest of the Historical Jesus”. 
‘Translated by W. Moxtoomeny, B.A., B.D, London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1912, Pp, xi, 253. New York Publishers; The 
Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue. Price $2.75 net, 

As the preface tells us, this work is a continuation of the author's 
"Von Reimarus 2u Wrede” of the English Translation of which, pub- 
lished under the title “The Quest of the Historical Jesus", a review 
appeared in our January number for rott, The method of procedure 
is in both works the same: to a historico-critical survey of the previous 
discussions of the subject there is subjoined a positive construction in 
which the preceding critique is turned to account to reach a theory 
which shall avoid the mistakes and failures of the past. Of the work 
‘on Paul, however, we receive for the present only the historico-critical 
instalment. The positive half is to appear later as a separate pabli~ 
cation. But sufficient indications are scattered through the vokime 
and enough advance information is afforded in the concluding chapter 
to warrant the prediction, that to the explanation of Paul, as well 
as to that of Jesus, the author expects to apply the principle of “thor- 
‘oughgoing eschatologism”, and that the adjective "thoroughgoing” will 
‘be found equally pertinent in both cases, In fact the principle reigns 
so supreme that one might easily fancy it to have affected the 
author’s subjective attitude of mind towards his material. There is 
@ pronounced eschatological atmosphere about the criticism of the 
previous literature; in its incisiveness and comprehensiveness and 
finality it appears like a great judgment transaction. On the whole, 
however, it cannot be denfed that the judgment is fair and well~ 
reasoned, so that the tone of sovereignty characterizing it, is in part 
justified by the author's extraordinary command of the subject. As 
concerns the positive side of the matter, here our remembrance of 
what the principle produced by way of interpretation of the life of 
Jesus cannot but cause serious misgivings. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that there must be from the nature of the case considerable 
difference between the thoroughgoing-eschatological treatment as ap- 
plied to Jesus and as applied to Paul. In his book about Jesus the 
author set himself the task to show how the eschatological force pro- 
duced a life-tragedy. In the present work he merely undertakes to 
show how it produced a system of belief. Tt iy evident that this 
difference must work to the advantage of the discussion foreshadowed 
in our volume, There is every reason to expect that the results in 
point of sanity and plausibility will be far less open to criticism. A 
great deal of the unnaturalness of Schweitzer's construction of the 
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cola pean ee interpretation of Paul on the basis of the 


Hellenistic syncretiam, gions, 
‘theory also starts with the supposition that those elements in which it 
discovers parallels to contemporary syncretistic or Hellenistic religious 
ideas, and which it accordingly proposes to explain and ilustrate on 
the principle of derivation from this or at least from a common source, 
are actually Hellenic. 

It is this widespread assumption of a Hellenic ferment in the mind 
of Paul which Schweitzer challenges and attacks, He pursues it relent~ 
lessly in its variegated forms through the successive chapters of this 
book. No one will be able to read the criticiam without receiving a 
profound impression of the inherent weakness of the theory and being 
struck with wonder at the long and almost undisputed supremacy it has 
been able to maintain in the circles of liberal criticism. On the credit 
side of the theory, as originally conceived, stood only the dualism of 
Mlesh and Spirit, and that only in a general superficial way, In the par- 
ticular aspects of the doctrine no influence of Greck conceptions has 
ever been pointed out, Many more, and more weighty, considerations 
stand on the debit side, An incredible capacity is ascribed to the 

for combining contradictions after the most naive fashion, 
‘The inclusiveness of his mind far exceeds the limits not merely of the 
logically but also of the psychologically conceivable, Then there is the 
need in which the advocates of the theory find themselves of over- 
spiritualizing Paul's statements in order to make them approach the 
Platonic conceptions, A serious obstacle is further encountered in 
the self-evident primitive-Christian, eschatological background of 
Paul's doctrine of the Spirit, as soon as this is viewed in its broader 
aspects and not with one-sided reference to the antithesis between 
flesh and Spirit, Still further account must be taken of the strange 
phenomenon that the original Apostles never suspected anything Hel- 
lenic in Paul's teaching, But the crowning argument is furnished by 
the observation that the representatives of the later Hellenizing de- 
velopment in Christian theology, Justin, Ignatius and the ethers, do not 
recognize Paul 28 the one who had made a beginning of Hellenizing 
the Gospel. They do not appeal to him nor make use of him to 
authenticate their conceptions as genuinely Christian. Schweitzer very 
cogently and pointedly puts this argument by saying that in case 
modern criticism were right in professing to find Greek elements in 
Paul, it would have to be credited with an acuter instinct for what 
is Hellenic than the very men who Hellenized Christianity. The 
argument may also be made to work in the opposite direction, because 
Paul, no matter whether he borrowed from Hellenism or not, was 
‘at any rate unconscious of doing so. Therefore the same anomaly 
would return here: modern criticlsm would have shown a better 
instinet for the provenience of this factor in Paul's thought than the 
man who himself introduced it. 

The element of truth in the theory Schweitzer would find in this 
that the Pauline mysticism bears a certain analogy of form to the 
Greek mysticism, It externally has the air of being a twin-formation 
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with Christ”, Generalizing this the author makes the striking obser« 
vation that "the Paulinism which the students of Comparative Re~ 
Higion have in view is mainly an artificial product which has 
Previously been treated with the acids and reagents of Greek the- 
ology". It is further urged with great force that Paul cannot have 
known the mystery-religions in their later more spiritualized form, 
filled with the yearning for redemption, but only in their cruder earlier 
form, which would be much less likely to appeal to him than the 
other form. Another point on which stress is laid is that the mystery- 
religions lack the figure of a Redeemer-God, who could be placed over 
against the Messianic figure of Christ in Paul's religion. The ques- 
tion of identity in regard to sacramentalism is carefully investiguted, 
and the conclusion reached, that the apparent analogies discovered are 
not as a matter of fact obtained by any direct information about the 


to the primitive nature-religions. The idea of an eating and incorpo- 
ration of the deity on the part of the worshiper is thus first imported 
into the mysteries on the principle that these involved a survival or 
tevival of religious ideas belonging to the slowest strata, and then on 
‘the basis of this it is asserted that Paul might have derived his sacra~ 








eating and drinking His body and blood, for that this conception was 
actually present to Paul his quotation of the words of the institution, 
which cannot have been to him an empty formula, clearly proves. In 
our opinion there is actually here a conscious recurrence for the ex- 
planation of the supper upon the ancient (Old Testament) idea of 
the sacrificial meal, as the reference to Israel after the flesh, who eat 
the sacrifices and so have communion with the altar in t Cor. x. 18 
also shows, Schweltzer’s position on this point is not, however, to be 
explained from a mere e to purse the Mystery-hypothesis into 
its last recesses, but he thinks to have reasons for believing that the 
primitive Church, as tittle as Pan!, knew of a partaking of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Supper, that the words of institution did 
not form part of the service, and that no consecration of the elements 
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point of difference is noted in the process by which in cach 
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on such premises is that primitive Christianity itself wae already a 
syncretistic product and with this we have arrived at the position of 
Gunkel and Maurenbrecher, {rom which there is but one step to Drews 
and W. B, Smith, In that ease no explanation of Paulinism is re- 
auired, for the simple reason that Paul added nothing new. 


regions, Certainly the eschatological factor was a strong motive- 
power in the Apostle’s mind, And as in the case of Jesus the recog~ 
nition of this cannot fail to do much towards a rehabilitation of the 
essential ingredients of the old orthodox interpretation of Paul. 
Consistent eschatology is bound to stand for supernaturalism, the 
objectivity of redemption, the predestinarianism of the application of 
redemption. That to Schweitzer's view these are purely exegetical 
and historical matters which do not represent any dogmatic con- 
viction, we are, of course, well aware, but this does not detract 
from their importance to those who are willing to accept the exe- 
getically and historically ascertained faith of Paul as authoritative 
for themselves. The only thing to be feared is, that the eschatologi- 
cally-explained Paul will tum out to be too one-sidedly a product of 
theological reasoning after the manner of the Pau! of Holsten half 
a century ago. Schweitzer has done a good work in protesting 
vigorously against the modern vogue of discounting the theologian in 
Paul and making overmuch of the prophet, the missionary, the organ- 
izer, the religious enthusiast, a fault so conspicuous in the works of 
Deissmann and Weinel and other writers of this type, The protest 
is also in place against the tendency of an earlier date, but which 
still survives, of making the whole content of the Apostle’s teaching 
spring out of the experience of the Damascus-vision, by means of 
psychological evolution, There js, however, danger of running into 
the opposite extreme, that of deriving the system of the Apostle from 
@ purely intellectual source and detaching it from his religions life~ 
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mentioned his name, A fuller discussion of the subject would have 
‘been welcomed, 


Mr. Brooke needs to make no apology for the prominence he gives, 
in spite of the limitation of a critical commentary, to matters of 


Lincoln University, Pa, Wx, Harswocx Jounsor. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paw! to 
the Thessalowions. By James Evenert Frame, Professor of Bib- 
tical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York. New 
York, Charles Scribnee’s Sons. 1912, Pp, ix, 326, 


Four important commentaries on the Thessalonian Epistles have ap- 
peared within the last six years: the commentaries of Milligan in 
Great Britain (1908), of von Dobschiitz (1909) and Dibelius (1911) in 
Germany, and finally the present work of Professor Frame in America, 
Scarcely any portion of the New Testament has received more at- 
tention from the commentators. But despite the labors of others, 
Professor Frame has undoubtedly brought a real enrichment of the 
exegetical Tterature, His commentary, it is true, lacks the special 
interest which attaches to the work of Professor Milligan, which, as 
was pointed out in Patncerow Tamovogican Review, vol. vii, 1909, pp- 
26-131, represented the first systematic attempt to apply the new 
knowledge derived from papyri and inscriptions to the exegesis of a 
continuous portion of the New Testament. Professor Frame is fully 
aware of the value of the new materials, and employs them with good 
effect, But for the most part, he is dependent in this field upon the 
researches of Deissmann and others. His use of the papyri, there- 
fore, though thoroughly adequate, does not constitute a distinctive 
feature of his work, But, if a paradox may be permitted, it is just 
the absence of distinctive features that constitutes the peculiar ex- 
cellence of the present commentary. Professor Frame has no par- 
ticular thesis to defend, and just for that reason has been able to 
employ the available materials with the greater fairness and cireum- 


In accordance with the general tendency of recent investigation, 
Professor Frame defends both epistles as genuine works of Paul. 
The first epistle no longer requires elaborate defence, With regard 
to the second epistle, Professor Frame classifies the chief difficulties 
under two heads; (1) the alleged contradiction between the eachato- 
logy of the second epistie and the eschatology of the first, and (2) the 
close literary relation between the two epistles, Like most investi- 
gators since Wrede, Professor Frame regards the second of these 
two difficulties ar the more serious, After an instructive review of 
the progress of criticiam (pp. 40-43), he discusses the two difficulties 
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the University of Oxford. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. i9tt. 
Post 8v0; pp. %, 365. Indexes. 


‘The task which Mr. Robinson has set before himself, put briefly, is 
the restatement in modern terms of the essential features of Christian 
. He occupies, however, the very modern standpoint 


of man is, is therefore not a fixed thing but an ever changing—per- 


‘statement in terms of to-day can be no more than a cross-section of 
this continuous development” (p, 2). etic 
the flow and obtaining once for all a precipitate. We can tell what 
Christian men used to think about man—-what the writers of the New 
‘Testament thought, and how, standing on the shoulders of the writers 
of the Old Testament, they came to think it; what the Christian men 
of any subsequent age thought and how, standing on the shoulders of 
‘the preceding ages, they came to think it. We can tell what the 
Christian mea of to-day think, and how, in the midst of the influences 
which play upon them they have come to think it. But who can tell 


can isolate from the steadily flowing stream, we will not merely say 
the constant elements, the elements which, up to to-day, have remained 
characteristic of Christian thought, but the permanent elements, the 
elements which will always remain characteristic of Christian thought? 
The weakness of the genetic method to which Mr. Robinson com~ 
mits himself is revealed in such questions, We may speak of the 
Christian doctrine df man “beginning historically with the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ”; we may represent the whole subsequent his 
torical development as but “the record of the germination and growth 
of the seed sown by Jesus Christ”; we may declare that it has never 
“lost its vital continuity with Him who is its source"; we may praise 
it for its power to slough off what is outworn and to assimilate new 
elements which in the enlarging knowledge of the increasing years 
present themselves to it, But what we cannot gloze is that we have 
‘on this ground lost all right to speak of any euch thing as the Chris- 
‘tlan doctrine of man. There have already been many doctrines of 
man held temporarily by Christians, and for aught we know there 
will be many more. Unless we can lay our hands upon a continuous 
teaching characteristic of all who are Christians, bearing the mark 
not only of constancy so far, but of permanancy for ever, it is idle 
to talk about “the Christian doctrine of man”, There is no such 
thing. 

‘What is needed to give us a really Christian doctrine of man is 
obviously an authoritative standard of Christian doctrine. And Mr. 
Robinson has no such authoritative standard of Christian doctrine. 
The only authority which he ultimately recognizes is just his own 
personal decisions as to what were right and fitting (pp. 273-4). If 
we say, with our fathers, that the Scriptures are authoritative, clearly 
their authority rests on the inspiration of their writers, and the inspira- 
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and paradox, but in the humility of the Incarnation, the divine 
Thought was moulded to the pattern of Jewish conceptions. In par- 
ticular, the eschatology of the Gospels is ech: repli anes 


with which it deals. “The object of this chapter,” he says, (p. 4), “is 

to collect and interpret the evidence afforded by the Old Testament as 
to the ideas of human personality current amongst the Hebrew (or 
Jewish) people, It is customary to refer to the result as “The Old 
Testament Doctrine of Man’, and the custom is here retained for the 
sake of convenience; but it must not be supposed that any formal 
statement of belief on these matters is contained in the literature itself, 
much less that the title is intended to suggest that the results of our 
inquiry are necessarily binding for Christian faith". A much greater 
wrong is done to the Old Testament, however, by this method of 
approaching it than merely voiding it of its authority, It docs not 
profess to be a record of the ideas current among the Hebrew (or 
Jewish) people. It professes to contain a revelation from God to the 
Hebrew (or Jewish) people, And though of course much can be 
learned from it of the ideas current among the Hebrew (or Jewish) 
people, this is from its own point of view merely incidental, while its 
main communications are from quite another source. To lump both 
elements of its contents together as ideas current among the Hebrew 
(or Jewish) people is already to discredit the Old Testament in its 
most fundamental assertions. Mr. Robinson does it, however, an even 
greater wrong than this. He insists, not only on interpreting it “on 
the plane of ‘natiral’ development”, but actually on assimilating its 
teaching (against its own loudest protest, since Teracl proclaims itaclf a 
unique nation in contrast with heathen nations) to that of ethnic 
thought, ‘The euphemistic way in which he expresses this fell purpose 
to stifle all that is unique in the Old Testament js this: “The Bible is 
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each man through the weakness of his physical nature”, and takes “no 
account of the pseudo-historic Adam other than is implied in the fact 
that he was the first to fall im this way". Making thus every man the 
Adam of his own soul, we can hardly suppose him to ascribe in Rom. 
5: 1221 any further direct influence of “Adam's act upon racial sin 
than belongs externally to the example and unique place in history of 
that act” (p. 120). The exegesis of this latter passage is very sinuous; 
and as a result Paul is made out a pure Pelagian. At least, however, 
he is allowed to teach the universality of sin as is Jesus before him; and 
that should have protected Mr. Robinson from certain remarks on Lk. 
xiii, 1-5: “Jesus expressly refuses to allow any inference to be drawn 
from a calamity to the guilt of the sufferce” (p, 95); and Jno. ix. 2-3: 
“Tt should be noted that Christ explicitly rejects the view that present 
suffering is necessarily the punishment of sin” (p. 139); 


i but sin must necessarily 
iy suffering” (p. 310). The trith is that what we are taught 

these passages is only that it is not possible for us to point out 
particular ground of any particular instance of suffering: that sin does 
not underlie all suffering they do not in the least suggest. Side by 
side with his difficulties with “total depravity" (some very remarkable 
remarks upon Jesus' teaching with regard to it are to be found on p 
93), Mr, Robinson's difficulties with the Biblical doctrine of predestina~ 
tion should be mentioned,—seeing that these difficulties appear also to 
root in his extreme zeal for human “freedom”. Tt should not fail to 
be observed that he is already compelled to recognize the complete 
sovereignty of God as the Old Testament view (p. 63)—a recognition 
not really broken by the attempt to set up “two conditioning facts", im 
the goodness of God and the freedom of man (p, 62). When he reaches 
Paul he is still harping on the “double truth” of the grace of God and 
the freedom of man, with a view to leaving an impression that though 
Paul never even saw that they needed reconciling, and much less sug- 
gests any reconciliation of them, they are yet wholly irreconcilable. Tn 
‘Mr. Robinson's own mind (surely not in Paul's) there is nothing for it 
but that the divine factor should give way to the human, 

The history of the Christian doctrine of man subsequently to the 
New Testament is traced in the chapters bearing respectively the titles 
of “Dogmatic Anthropology” and “The Contributions of Post-Reforma~ 
tion Science and Thought". The former of these traces the history 
through the Reformation period, the latter thence to our own day. The 
discussions of the former period are presented as dominated by the 
contrast between grace and {ree-will; those of the latter by the problem 
‘of personality. Both chapters are ably written and are full of inter- 
esting detail. The discussion of the Augustinian-Pelagian debate is 
particularly well-done; and the exposition of the revived Augustinian~ 
ism of the Reformers is clear and decisive. It Is wrong, however, to 
say that the doctrine of “immedi imputation” comes into Protest- 
gat theology late. It is Zwingli’ rine, the formal characterization 
‘of which (p 223) is misleading: it is only the guilt of “inherited” 
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believes to be “the essential features of Christian anthropology" (p. 
344), Im the light of the whole history outlined 
pages, he now estays 

permitted by modern 

in five propositions: man has worth to God as 

he is an individual self, 

sin is that which ought 

the realization of spiritual possibilities; personal 
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factors which determine conclusions are fundamentally the doc- 
evolution on the one hand, and of human autonomy on the 
ir. Robinson's acceptance of the doctrine of evolution is quite 
id goes the whole way; but it can scarcely be said to be 
i misgivings. Ee apparently rejoices to be able to say that, 
views of the Bible and of the origin of the race remove 
's sin from the data of the problem, say, of the universality of 
269), but he is still compelled to add that evolution “still leaves 
ith an unsolved mystery of iniquity", which, he holds, “throws us 
back on personal freedom” (p. 302), He will not admit indeed that 
any other explanation of the universal sinfulness which our observation 
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quate view of personality” (p, 304), But Mr. Robinson knows as well 

that freedom will not account for universality of action: he 
finds his exit from the difficulty as others do—by denying sin to be 
sin and affirming that only that is sin which is “freely” done by man. 
“The general conclusion is that whilst we may speak of the whole mass 
of ovil tendencies in the race, transmitted from one generation to 
another by heredity, organic and social, as alien to the divine purpose 
for man, we must not call it sin in the full sense, since apart from 


can we ever go behind {t, without denying its reality?” (pp. 306-307). 
This ig not all, however, which Mr. Robinson Is willing to sacrifice 
to his unreasonable theory of freedom, To make room for it he is 
ready to curtail the omnipotence of God and His universal providence. 
God must have “limited Himself” when He created “finite personalities, 
possessing moral freedom” (pp. 334 ff); and the Divine Providence, 
while no doubt its “general purpose" shall be realized, must “leave 
room for the contingency which i¢ a mark of human action” (p. 338). 
‘The predestination which lies behind particular Providence is of 
course also denied, but strangely enough a particular foreknowledge 
is still allowed to God, on the remarkable ground that what God 
foreknows is unknown to us and thus cannot fetter our choice, 
“Thus there is full seope for human contingency; for divine fore 
knowledge does not enter af an operative force into our volitional 
activity” (p, 337). How foreknowledge differs in this from fore- 
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cee eatin. kets iol ae ee And 
Reise amet ior mee = eat ce fife: it must 
been equally present, though only latently present, also 

living existences that lie behind lic, Similarly, with reference to 
Jesus Christ, we rend (pp. 279-280): “From such conceptions, it i« 
not far to the recognition of all human personality as the partial 
manifestation of the preéxistent Son of God, de, the supra-naturalistic 
element we have recognized in all personality is akin 
the one transcendent manifestation in Jesus Christ.” And again (p. 
280); “If it be asked how such an Incarnation be conceivable in con- 
nection with the acceptance of evolution, the answer ig not an appeal 
to supernatural birth (necessary to Augustinianism only}, but to the 
presence of personality in and amid the workings of natural law in 
the case of every man.” The Incarnation is, then, not a new begin= 
ning except In the sense that every new species is a new beginning; 
it is a new form taken on by what is old—actually present in the 
evolving stuff beforehand. Accordingly Mr. Robinson quotes here 
with evident emphasis on the comparison made, Tllingworth’s words 
(Lus Mundi, ed, 1904, p, 152), to the effect that the coming of Christ 
“introduced a new species into the world—a Divine man transcending 
past humanity, as humanity transcended the rest of the animal crea~ 
tion, and communieating His vital energy by a spiritual process to 
subsequent generations of men.” If we read Mr, Robinson aright 
here, then, he would posit the divinity which was “brought out” in 
Jesus as already latent in all personality, in all living beings, in the 
non-living existences which lie back of all, Jesus Christ is not an 
intrusion of the Divine into the human race; be is merely a modi- 
fied man, as man is a modified beast, and a beast is a modified thing. 
All that is patent in Him was Intent beforehand not only in us, but 
in the amocba and in the sca-water, Such a theory has express 
affinities with Manichaeanism and Gnosticism, with their extraction 
of the spiritual and the divine from entanglement with matter; it 
brings into clear view the Pantheistic background of the evolutionary 
philosophy (as Incidly expressed by, say, Le Conte); but it is not 
recognizable as Christian. 

Another difficulty which is thrust upon Mr. Robinson by his evo- 
Jutionism—we have already adverted to it briefly—concerns the ont- 
look for the future. Mr, Robinson strenuously argues for personal 
Immortality,that is for the immortality of the soul, for, being rather 
of Plato than of Paul, he has doubts of resurrection; is not “death 
the natural fate of the bodily organism"? He cannot be content 
“with an ultimate philosophy which does not carry up all these valucs 
and personality itself into God as their home and source and hope” 
(p. 287). But on evolutionary ground, is this reasonable? Ts it even 
to be desired? From the evolutionary point of view Christ is a new 
species, as different from present humanity as humanity is different 
from the beast, From Him as starting point a new kind may come 
into being, a new kind which after a while (it did not happen 
so with Christ) may win to itself deathlessness, But what of thote 
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who lived before this new species had its birth? What of those who 
have lived since it made its appearance in the world, but have mani- 
festly fallen behind it in the qualities of the new life? ‘What of 
all mankind up to to-day, no one individual of whom has been quite 
a Christ? We might as well confess it frankly,—evolution has no 
hope to hold out for personal immortality. It bids us look forward 
to an ever bettering race not to an ever bettering individual. It tells 
us to see it the individual a stepping stone to a higher individual to 
come, built up upon its ruins in the survival of the fittest. How can 
it promise eternal survival to the unfit? And to what of the unfit 
will it promise it? If we are to project into eternity the unripe to 
abide forever, instead of seeing an ever-increasing succession of the 
riper and yet riper—how far down the scale of unripeness does 
immortality extend? If the merely personal—not yet the divine— 
has in it the power of an endless life, why not also the merely living— 
not yet personal? Is not the logic of the matter shut up to this 
alternative: since from the bottom up all that is to come is latent in 
the evolving stuff, and hidden in the amoeba itself (or the clod, for 
the matter of that) there already exists, although not yet manifested, 
all the divinity that is in the Christ—all is immortal and “the 
spirit” that is in every form that ever existed shall live on forever; 
or else the immortality which crowns all is not attained until the 
end of the process is reached—which is not yet? We must not per- 
mit the fundamental fact of the evolutionary principle to pass out of 
sight, that the goal to which all tends is not to be found in the 
future of the individual, but in the successors of the individual. On 
an evolutionary basis, immortality must mean the persistence of the 
evolving stuff in every higher manifestation, and cannot mean the 
persistence of the unripe individual itself. When Mr. Robinson pro- 
claims then the immortality of the soul, and of all souls, and indeed 
the ultimate perfection of every soul—for Mr. Robinson would fain 
“trust the larger hope” and believe in the ultimate blessedness of 
all (p. 338)—he is drawing his faith and his high hopes from some 
other than an evolutionary fountain. And to be perfectly frank we 
do not see that Mr. Robinson has left himself any fountain from 
which he can draw them. Evolution, plus the autonomy of man, with 
some sense of wrong-doing and ill-desert and a more or less vague 
feeling of the goodness of God, constitute but a poor basis for any 
eschatology. In point of fact we cannot form any sure expectation 
of what is in store for us, unless God has told us of it. Where no 
authoritative revelation of God is allowed, no express eschatology is 
attainable. 
Princeton. Benjamin B. WaRrrrELp. 





Freedom and Authority in Religion. By Encar Younc Muuins, D.D., 
LL.D. President and Professor of Theology in The Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Philadelphia: The 
Griffith & Rowland Press. 1913. Pp. 410. 


The aim of this volume is to vindicate an objective authority in 
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meaning to include more than else it 
must cease to be a term inclusive of all knowledge, and become a 
technical term denoting only a single form of knowledge as in the 
exact sciences, 

‘The religious life and i of man containg and involves a 


revelation on God's part, because it involves truth concerning Gods 
and this alone can all forth man’s free response to God. This truth 
is more than a mere revelation to man’s intellect. It embraces the 
‘entire redemptive activity of God in history, and appeals to the whole 


man, 

‘Out of this conception of religious knowledge the rise of authority 
in religion is inevitable By the operation of fundamental psycho- 
Jogical and social laws, truth achieved by man or disclosed to man, 
becomes objectified in authoritative forms which condition his further 
advancement. This objective and authoritative truth is man's sole 
means of adjusting himself to his physical and spiritual environment. 
Consequently suibjectivism breaks downs entircly as the sole criterion 
of any form of truth, Authoritative truth is the response of the 
universe to man’s search and experience of it. 

Religion is a personal relationship between God and man, Religious 
authority, therefore, is the authority of the religious object, the per- 
conal God, It is an authority which reste on God, and which comes 
tous through religious experience. But this kind of authority includes 
the idea of authoritative truth, since religious experience involves a 
Knowledge of God. The authority of such knowledge is not merely 
intellectualistic in character, it is rather “experimental” arising out of 
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experience is concerned, my experience can never be superseded by the 
experience of another, be he Prophet or Apostle, just because im- 
mediacy is the most essential characteristic of experience. If the Bible 
containg a supernatural revelation from God to man, as Dr. Mullins 
admits, this fact constitutes the ultimate ground of its authority for 
us, That the Scripture finds a deep response in Christian experience, 
is one great evidence of its Divine origin, but can never be the wlti« 
mate ground of its authority. 

There are many points in which we cordially agree with Dr, Mul- 
ins, and some others, besides the ones mentioned, in which we differ 
from him. But enough has been said to give an idea of his view of 
authority, and to indicate what seems to us the chief defects of the 


discussion. It is, however, a very suggestive discussion of a great 
theme, 
Princeton. C. W. Hoven 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Presbyterian Law and Usoge. By Benjamin F. Brrrixern, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work. Morocco, 16mo, Pages 286. $1.00 postpaid, 

‘This new edition, revised by the Rev. William H, Roberts, D.D. 
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LL.D,, will be welcomed by all who have been familiar with the helpful 
hand book prepared by Dr. Bittinger. This Manual of Law and Usage 
prepared from the standards and acts and deliverances of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. has been of great 
service to all pastors and preachers who have been acquainted with the 
work since the early edition of 1888, This edition contains an Appen- 
dix prepared by Dr. Roberts in accordance with the deliverances of 
the General Assembly between the years 1895 and 1912. As is under- 
stood, the arrangement of subjects in this manual does not follow the 
order of our Form of Government, but is alphabetical and therefore it 
can be used even by those not familiar with the Presbyterian Standards. 
It includes practically all the information in reference to ecclesiastical 
law and procedure which is needed by an official of the Presbyterian 
Church and it is difficult to understand how a presbyter can fully 
accomplish his duties without the aid of this comprehensive manual, 
Princeton, N.J. Cuantes R. ExpMan. 


The Modern Call of Missions. By Jauzs S, Dennis, D.D, New York, 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Cloth, 8vo; pages 341. $1.50 net. 

As is suggested by the sub-title, this volume contains Studies in 
Some of the Larger Aspects of a Great Enterprise. It is a collection 
of a number of articles contributed to the press by the author during 
the past few years. It shows the important bearings of Christian 
Missions upon human life and social progress and forms a strong 
apologetic for the missionary enterprise. Some of the titles of the 
chapters may indicate the scope of the volume: “Missions and Di- 
plomacy”, “The Missionary Factor in Colonial History”, “Missions and 
National Evolution”, “Commerce and Missions”, “Missions in China: 
‘A Defense and an Appreciation”, “The Lessons of Martyrdom: Its 
Message to the Church of our Day”, “The Appeal of Missions to the 
Modern Church”, “The American Missionary in the near East”, “Islam 
and Christian Missions”, “The Strategic Import of Missions in the 
Levant”. The residence of the author for many years in Syria and 
his careful study of missionary problems, statistics, and results, enable 
him to write with authority and suggest that his characteristic op- 
timism is founded upon a careful and discerning investigation of facts. 
Such discussions emphasize anew the urgency of the modern call of 
missions. 

Princeton, N. J. Cuartes R. ERDMAN. 











The Man Among the Myrtles, By THe Rev. James Avams, B.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, Cloth, 12mo; pages 142, 60 
cents net. 

This admirable little volume is one of The Short Course Series 
edited by the Rev. James Adams. It discusses the visions of Zechariah 
and presents the first six chapters of that prophecy in a most vivid and 
picturesque form. The author reveals his knowledge of the Hebrew 
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original, and while secking to make a practical application of the 
prophet's message he bases his conclusions upon a careful study of the 
inspired text. While the discussion suggests an indebtedness to the 
helpful Hand Book by Marcus Dods, the presentation is original and 
can hardly fail to inspire the reader with a new conception of the 
possibilities of expository preaching, 

Princeton, Cuams R, Exo an. 


Conjessions of 0 Convert. BY Rosexr Huo Benson. London, New 
aii Bombay and Calcutta: Longmans, Green & Co. 1913. 12mo. 
BP. 1X, 104. 


Monsignor Benson's account of the processes of his conversion from 
the Anglicanism in which he was bred to “the Roman obedience” 
must be ranked among the more notable examples of its type of litera- 
ture, It yields in interest, of course, to the piquant pages of George 
‘Tyrreli's Autobiography. There is, nevertheless, an odd resemblance 
between the two cases, in that in neither instance had the religious life 
of the future convert been marked by fervor, The listlessness with 
which cach had drifted into his position as communicant member of the 
Church of England, and, in Benson’s case, as a priest at her altars; 
and the apparently insufficient motiving of the change which carried 
cach over to Rome, must strike every reader. With this, however, the 
resemblance between the two cases ceases. No two personalities could 
stand more apart from each other, Tyrrell was all moods and quickly 
found himself at odds with all the authorities to which he subjected 
himself. Benson apparently loves nothing as he loves authority, In 
‘Tyrrell we sce individualism run out to its bitter end until indeed he 
seems at last to have nothing but his own individuality left him. Ben- 
son having found an authority which (however others may be com- 
pelled to look upon it) is sure of itself, simply basks in it. 

Tn Benson's view Romanism seems almost to resolve itself into bare 
authority. “Among Catholics,” he tells us “emotionalism and even 
strong sentiment is considerably discouraged, and the heart of religion 
is thought rather to reside in the adherence and obedience of the 
will.” He is not startled therefore by what he admits to be the relative 
coldness of Catholic worship, “The result is, of course," he writes, 
“that persons of a comparatively undevout nature will, as Catholics, 
continue to practice their religion, and sometimes, in ungenerous char~ 
acters, only the barest minimum of their obligations; whereas as 
Anglicans they would give it up altogether, It follows that perhaps 
it may be true to say that the average emotional level of a Catholic 
congregation is lower than the corresponding level of a Protestant 
congregation, but it is not at all a consequence that therefore Catholice 
are more formalistic than Protestants, These cold, undevout souls— 
or tather these souls of a naturally undevout temperament—adhere to 
their religion through the sheer motive of obedience, and it is steely 
remarkable to condemn them on that account! Obedience to the will 
of God—or even what is merely believed to be the will of God—is 
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if no more could be necessary than the love and devotion of our master 
to God", To our thinking where such “faith” and “love” are, there can 
icking, 


Princeton. Bexyamix 8. Wansrenp, 


‘Theology in New Brunswick Theological Seminary. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 75 cents net. 
‘The three lectures which make up the contents of this little book 
were delivered at the New Brunswick Theological Seminary. 


finds the chief cause to be the love of money and sees in the tise of 
gteat corporations and in the concentration of wealth the forming of 
conditions under which selfishness is greatly encouraged and power 
corruptly used, 

Tn the third lecture he carefully discriminates between the duty of 
the church and that of the State in mecting this crisis and pleads for 
the preaching of responsibility to Christians to Jive their gospel seven 
days in the week, 

‘The church is to proclaim the Gospel as one not only for future 
salvation but also for the present age—the controlling force in the 
Hives of all Christians at all times. 

Dr. Howerton has of course pointed out the only cure for the tal- 
adies which so greatly afflict our present civilization, He is less happy 
in hig diagnosis and description of these maladies, and a manifest con- 
viction that all great wealth is dishonestly attained and that all large 
corporations are evil doers underlies all that js said of the present 
social order, Except for this blemish the lectures can be commended. 

Cranford, N. J. Gornon M, Russe. 








mitted. And this is an illustration of the extraordinary amount of 
labor bestowed upon the Dictionary, At the end of the volume there 
are a list of disputed pronunciations, a list of forciga words and 
phrases, the population of towns, cities, etc. and the chief world 
events for each day of the year in order of the calendar, The 
mechanical features of the work are excellent. A two volume edition 
will meet the wishes of those who do not care to handle so large & 
book. On the whole it may be said that at the present time the New 
Standard is the most comprehensive and satisfactory of the larger 
English dictionaries, The propriety of including in it certain spellings 


i 
i 
i 
: 


191g. Also No. 2. The Government of American Trade Unions. 
By Tuxopors W, Grocxer, Ph.D., Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in the University of Tennessee. Pamph.; pp. vii, 262 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1913. 

These two scholarly and exhaustive treatises would seem to be weil 
up to the high standard set by the others of these series several of 
which have been favorably noticed in this Review. 

Princeton, Wuuas Baewtox Garewe, Je. 
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Edition of Apostolic Constitutions and Canons: an Early List of 
Apostles and Disciples; J. C. West, Order of 1 and 2 Thessalonians; 
E. G. Kino, Some Notes on Text of Job; G. H. Warraxer, Words 
of Agrippa to St. Paul. 

London Quarterly Review, London, October: Grorce G. FINpLay, 
Methodist Missionary Centenary; Saint Naat Sincu, Egypt's Im- 
pending Fate; H. Matwyn Huoues, The Evangelical Succession; 
W. Ernest Tomunson, Cavour and his Times; F. W. Oxpe WAno, 
Christ: The World’s Failure and the World's Foundation; J. A. 
Fixptay, A Protestant of the Second Century; Ferranp E. Corey, 
The Poverty of God. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettysburg, October: Anpri R, Wentz, Signifi- 
cant Parallels between Church History and Political History of the 
United States; Davin H. Bavstin, Impracticable Ideals in Church 
Unity; Exsm S. Lewars, Lutheran Institutions in the Battle of 
Gettysburg and its Anniversary; Harotp Hersey, Psychological Study 
of Religion; J. L. Neve, Thoughts on Spinoza and his System; J. C. 
Jacosy, Confessional Principles of the Lutheran Church; V. G. A. 
Tressier, What Shall We Do with the Philosophy of Rudolph 
Fucken? C. W. Heatucore, The Papacy since 1870. 

Methodist Review, New York, November-December: W. I. Haven, 
Bishop Willard F. Mallalieu; Tuos. S. DononucH, “Mass Move- 
ments” in India; A. J. Bucwer, History and Present Condition of 
Church Singing; James Mupce, George Fox and the Quakers; PHILIP 
L, Frick, Pragmatism and Haeckel’s Denials; Cuarvorre F. Wiper, 
Ancient Worthies—Christopher North; A. W. Hewirr, Steeples among 
the Hills. 

Methodist Review Quarterly, Nashville, October: WiLuAM 
Brown, Theological Leadership; Haroun Becsiz, A New Time-Spir 
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W. H. Frrenert, The Towel and the Basin; H. W. Crank, Ibsen and 
the Spirit of Revolt; Wasutncrow Giaporx, The Call of the Kingdom 
Geoxct B. Fosrux, Tolstei; E. C. Dazcax, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 


John Wesley; Mus, Wiutam Cover, Social Service Lines of Home 
Mission Work; C. V, Romax, Racial Self-Respect and Racial 


Monist, Chicago, October: Bextuayn Russet, Philosophical Im- 
ee ee ee 


ment; Naxx C. Bare, Dualism of Bergson. 
Reformed Church Review, Lancaster, October: Coewenivs Wortr- 
xex, Test of a Permanent Civilization; R, F. Ree, Minister's Task 





cance of Adoniram Judson; Gavosma Awzerson, 

‘Sympathy; EB. Poerarn, Luther Rice and His Place in American 
Baptist History, If; Sarcy N, Soba tore eee eee a 
Grovaswr Luzzt, Modernism, IT. 

Yale Review, New Haven, October: Avyesp Noves, A Watchword 
of the Fleet: Wits 6. Soscen Se Meee ie eae 
Land Grabbing; Jom» Busxovoms, An Ever Preseat Mystery; J. B. 
Boxy, The Fal! of Constantinople; Yawnau, Heneexson. Progressive 
Movement and Constitutional Reform; Louts V. Lanoux A Sicilian 
Tdyt; Gastater, Braptorn, A Gentleman of Athens; Bectaa B. 
Asean, Giovanni Pascoli; Hexey A. Prexnys, The Schoolbor’s Two 
Lost Years; Jawrs W. Toumer, Who Should Own the Forests; 
Enwaxo M. Cuaruax, The New England of Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Union Seminary Review, Richmond, October-November: T. C, Jomx- 
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son, Dr. Givens Brown Strickler; A, M. Scates, The Atlanta As- 
sembly; Tazo H. Rice, Our First Lesson in the Schooi of Christ; 
‘THowtox WHALING, The Church and Social Reform; E. C. Gomon, 
Christianity and Miracle. 

Le Ciencia Tomista, Madrid, Noviembre-Diciembre: Norsento pet 
Pravo, El Problema ontolgica (conclusion); ANTOLIN L. Pzthgz, 
Valor de la prensa periédica; Luis G. A. Gerino, De Vitoria a Godoy. 
La edad de oro de San Esteban de Salamanca; FRaNcisco TraPiztto, 
Apreciaciones sobre la doctrina molinista. 

Lehre und Wehre, St. Louis, September: D, Walther diber Behand- 
lung der Logenfrage; Das erste Auftreten der rémischen Kirche in 
Nordamerika und die Religionsfreiheit; Die trunkene Wissenschaft; 
was sie will, und warum wir wenig Respekt vor ihr haben (Schluss). 
The Same, Oktober: Die “Wahl zum Glauben” ausdriicklich in der 
Schrift gelehrt; Etwas aber die Gleichnisse unsers Herrn, sonderlich 
ber ihren dreisachen Zweck; Das erste Auftreten der rémischen 
Kirche in Nordamerika und die Religionsfreiheit. The Same, No- 
vember: Die Tennesseesynode; Etwas aber die Gleichnisse unseres 
Herrn, sonderlich iiber ihren dreifachen Zweck. 

Recherches de Science Religieuse, Paris, Novembre-Decembre: 
Xavux Romow, Saint Paul témoin de la primauté de saint Pierre; 
Leora. Captieg, Les religions de 'Annam; Josera pe Gursext, Sur 
Vemploi d’ &wis et de ses synonymes dans le Nouveau Testament; 
Louis Lauran, La théorie du cursus dans saint Augustin; Prosren 
Scuerens, Un anonyme patristique, cite par Fauste de Riez; Josera 
ve GHELLINCK, Un épisode dans V’histoire de 'argument patristique au 
moyen age; JEAN Batnvet, D’un désaccord entre saint Thomas poéte 
et saint Thomas théologian; Cursaeet Larrey, Sur un exemplaire 
d’Astruc. 

Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Roma, Settembre: 
Pexiciz Ducati, Esegesi di una Pelike Attica da Jouz-Oba; Marreo 
Dztta Core, Il Pomerium di Pompei; F. Masci, La Filosofia dei 
Valori; C. Cott Rossint, Schizzo del dialetto Saho dell ’Alta Assaorta 
in Eritrea, 

Revue Benedictine, Paris, Octobre: G. Morin, Discours inedit de 
saint Augustin pour ordination d’un évéque; O. Caset, Eine missvers- 
tandene Stelle Cyprians; D. ve Bruvne, De Yorigine de quelques 
textes liturgiques mozarabes; A. Wrimaxt, L’index liturgique de 
Saint-Thierry; H. Lecizrg, La liturgie catholique; G. Morin, Une 
restitution en faveur d’Alcuin. 

Revue @Histoire Ecclesiastique, Louvain, Octobre: L. Drev, Le 
commentaire sur Jérémie du Pseudo-Chrysostome serait-il oeuvre de 
Polychronius d’Apamée?; L. Lauranp, Le cursus dans le sacramen- 
taire léonien; J. ve Guettinck, Les notes marginales du Liber senten- 
tiarum (fin); CH. Moetter, Les bichers et les auto-de-fé de linquisi- 
tion depuis le moyen age (fin). 

Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie, Lausanne, Septembre: 
Agno Reywonp, La philosophie de M. Bergson et le probleme de la 
raison; Huco Gressmawn, La science de I’Ancien Testament et la tache 
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actuelle; Evckwe pe Fave, Les études gnostiques (1870-1912) ; Henri- 
L, Mrévute, La notion d’expérience d’aprés W. James; Cx, ScuENt- 
zuze, Zwingli et Calvin; Un testament philosophique; L, Monastier- 
Scurorper, Un probléme hymnologique. 

Revue de Théologie et des Questions Religieuses, Montauban, Juillet: 
Hewni Bors, Frédéric Godet; Cu. Bruston, Les dates principales de la 
vie de saint Paul, de sa conversion a sa premiere épitre; Hewat Bors, 
Jésus et Dieu; Cu. Bausron, La date du proconsulat de Gallion; Cx. 
Brustox, Rectification a a traduction des plus anciens cantiques 
chrétiens (fin); La Religion sans Dieu. 

Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, Paris, Octobre: 
H. D. Noste, La connaissance affective; F. Buancuz, Vambiguite de 
a notion d'idée chez Spinoza; D. Buzy, Saint Jean-Baptiste a-t-il Gé 
sanctifié dans le sein de sa mére; RM. Marin, Les idées de Robert 
de Melum sur le péché originel. 

Theologische Studién, Utrecht, XXXI Ja argang, Aflev. V: J. Ta. 
Usstnx, Professor Dr. C. H. van Rhijn; A. van VewDHUIzeN, Ein 
vertaling van Paulus’ Brief aan de Filippenzen; F. W. Grosneive, 
Rom, 3:8. 

Zeitschrift ir katholische Theologie, Innsbruck, XXXVII Band, 4: 
Aron Preseren, Die Beziehungen der Sonntagsfeier zum 3 Gebot 
des Dekalogs (2 artikel); Herwmicu Maver, Geschichte der Spendung 
der Sakramente in der alten Kirchenprovinz Salzburg (1 Artikel) ; 
Unean Hotzurtstex, Zum Eingang des Hebrierbriefes. 
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JESUS’ ALLEGED CONFESSION OF SIN 


The pericope of “the rich young ruler” is found in all 
three of the Synoptic Gospels, and it is associated in all of 
them with narratives of a common type. In all three it 
immediately follows the account of Jesus’ receiving and 
blessing little children; and it is clear from Mark's represen- 
tation (as also indeed from Matthew’s') that the incident 
actually occurred in immediate sequence to that scene. In 
Luke, these two narratives are immediately preceded by the 
parable of the Pharisee and Publican praying in the Temple; 
in Matthew they are immediately succeeded by the parable of 
the workmen in the vineyard who were surprised that their 
rewards were not nicely adjusted to what they deemed their 
relative services. It cannot be by accident that these four 
narratives, all of which teach a similar lesson, are brought 
thus into contiguity. It is the burden of them all that the 
Kingdom of God is a gratuity, not an acquisition; and the 
effect of bringing them together is to throw a great em- 
phasis upon this, their common teaching. 

Perhaps this teaching finds nowhere more pungent in- 
timation than in the declaration of our Lord which forms 
the core of the account of His reception of the children: 
“For of such is the kingdom of heaven,” (or “of God”: Mt. 
xix, 14; Mk. x. 14; Lk. xviii. 16). These “little children” 
were, as we learn from Luke, mere babies (Lk. xiii. 15: ra 
Apépn), which Jesus held in His arms (Mk. x. 16: évayxa- 


* Accordingly, Th. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Matthaeus ausgelegt, 
1903, p. 589 says correctly (on Mt. xix. 16): “The close chronological 
connection is assured by the kai i8ov, verse 16, after dropeiOy exeiBer, 
verse 15.” 
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having. And he had conceived a commendable desire for 
the eternal life which Jesus was proclaiming. What re- 
mained but to learn from this good teacher what needed to 
be done, in order to obtain it? It never occurred to this 
rich and influential youth, accustomed to get what he 
wanted, but that this good thing which he now desired 
might be obtainable at its own proper price; and was he 
not prepared and fully able to pay the price and so to secure 
it? It seemed to him an easy thing to purchase eternal life. 

It was our Lord’s painful task, in response to the young 
man’s appeal for guidance, to reveal him to himself in the 
shallowness of his nature and outlook; to open his eyes 
to the nature of that: eternal life which he sought, in its 
radical difference from the life he was living; and to make 
it clear to him that what he had thought so easy to acquire 
was to be had only at a great price, a price which he might 
not be willing to pay, a price which he might find it was 
impossible for him to pay, And it was our Lord’s task, fur- 
ther, on the basis of this incident, to carry home poignantly 
to the consciousness of His disciples the lesson He had al- 
ready taught them in the incident of the blessing of the little 
children, that the Kingdom of God is not a thing into which 
in any case men can buy their way ; that they stand before it 
helpless, and can make their way into it as little as a camel 
can force itself through the eye of a needle. It may be con- 
ferred by God: it cannot be acquired by men.° 

As the result of his conversation, the young man de- 
parted with his countenance fallen,!° exceeding sorrowful," 





* Nothing could be more inapt than to say with Monteliori (1, p. 243) 5 
“Wellhausen points out most aptly how Shakespeare (Rich. II, act v, 
scene v] has felt the contrast between this section [on the blessing 
of the children] and the section which follows it [on the rich young 
man]. For here the Kingdom is a gift which one must accept as a 
child, there it is only to be won by effort and self-denial.” In both 
sections alike the Kingdom is a pure gift and cannot be earned. 

*Mk. x. 22, orvydaas, full of gloom; cf. Swete’s note in loc. 

™ Lk. xviii, 23, wepivros, hemmed in on all sides by sorrow, so that 
there is no escape; cf. Princeton Biblical and Theological Studies, 
1912, p. 76. 
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a splendid vision of their reward,—only closing with words 
which would leave fixed in their minds the consciousness 
that all things are reserved to the Divine discretion: “And 
many shall be last that are first; and first that are last.” 

There are no substantial differences between the three 
reports which are given us of this remarkable incident. 
Each of the Evangelists records details peculiar to himself. 
Each narrative has its own tone and coloring: Mark’s is 
distinguished by vividness, Luke’s by plain straightforward- 
ness, Matthew’s by clearness, But it is precisely the same 
story which is told by them all: the same story in its con- 
tents, in its mode of development, in its dénouement, in its 
lesson. Having any one of the three we have it all, pre- 
sented after the same fashion and with the same force. It 
has no doubt been common to represent the descriptions of 
the opening scene, by Mark and Luke on the one hand and 
by Matthew on the other, as divergent; and this divergence 
has been magnified, and serious inferences have been drawn 
from it, derogatory to Matthew’s integrity as a historian 
and injurious to our Lord’s dignity as a Divine person and 
even to His moral perfection. All this rests upon misunder- 
standing. The wide-spread vogue it has obtained requires, 
nevertheless, that it shall be carefully looked into, 

A simple reading of the opening two verses in the three 
accounts reveals at once, of course, a formal difference be- 
tween Mark and Luke on the one side and Matthew on the 
other in their reports alike of the words in which the young 
man addressed Jesus and of those in which our Lord re- 
sponded to his inquiry. In Mark (and Luke) we read that 
the young man addressed Jesus as “Good Master” and asked _ 
Him broadly, “What shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?” In Matthew, he is represented as addressing Him 
simply as “Master,” and asking Him with more exact defi- 
nition, “What good thing shall I do that I may have life?” 
Correspondingly, Jesus is represented in Mark (and Luke) 
as replying, “Why callest thou me good? No one is good 
except one, God. Thou knowest the commandments . . .”; 
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the good? There is One that is good, and,’* if thou 
wishest to enter into life, keep His commandments.” 

The thing to be noted particularly is that no emphasis 
falls on the enclitic #e, and therefore no contrast is inti- 
mated between Jesus and the One that is good. The con- 
trast intimated is wholly between the good thing inquired of 
and the known commandments of God. To avoid the 
almost inevitable emphasizing of the “me” in a translation, it 
might be well to omit it altogether for the moment and to 
paraphrase simply: “Why dost thou inquire about the good 
as if that were a matter still in doubt? God, who is good- 
ness itself, has published the eternal rule of righteousness.” 
Keim," it is true, scoffs at the notion that no contrast is 
drawn between Jesus and God. “But ls,” he cries, mean- 
ing that quite apart from the je the contrast is inherent in 
the mere declaration that “there is One”—that is to say, 
only One—“who is good”. There is, however, an inadver- 
tence apparent in this. The declaration that “there is One 
that is good” does set God in contrast with all others: it is 
to God in His already published will, not to anyone else 
whatever, that we are to go to learn the law of life. But 
it does not set God in contrast specifically with Jesus. So 
soon as it is read as contrasting God specifically with Jesus 
an emphasis is necessarily thrown on the enclitic #e which 
it will not bear. Jesus is therefore not contrasting Himself 
here with God. He is only in the most emphatic way point- 
ing to God and His published law as the unique source of 
the law of life. His own relation to that God is completely 
out of sight, and nothing whatever is suggested with refer- 
ence to it. Zahn is accordingly entirely right when he 
writes :!® “For the question of the position Jesus assigns 
Himself between the one good One who is God and men 
who are evil, little occasion is given by this paedagogic 
conversation.” 





It is the continuative $¢, like autem: cf. Meyer in loc. 
“Jesus of Nazara, E. T., V, p. 37, note. 
“P. 590, note 64. 
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at first sight seems in itself to be capable of two construc- 
tions. We may either fill out: ‘Thou art wrong in calling 
me good; this predicate, in any worthy sense of it at least, 
belongs to none but God.” Or we may fill out rather: 
“There is a great deal involved, if only you appreciated it, 
in calling me good ; for there is no one that is good but one, 
that is God.” The primary objection to the former view is 
that it presses the contrast beyond the power of the enclitic 
we to bear. For the ye is enclitic here as well as in Mat- 
thew, and can be emphasized here as little as there. The 
emphasis certainly falls not on it, but on the &ya9dv,27_ The 
sense is therefore certainly not that the young man had 
called specifically Jesus good; but that he had called Jesus 
specifically good. There is no contrast therefore insti- 
tuted between Jesus and God. This is the fundamental fact 
regarding the passage which must rule its whole interpre- 
tation. : 

The sense need not be, however, that Jesus identifies 
Himself here with God, though the words are in themselves 
flexible to that interpretation: ‘Why is it that thou dost 
thus address me as good? Dost thou fully apprehend what 
is involved in this? Art thou really aware that I am indeed 
that God who alone is good?” It may rather be that Jesus, 
without implication as to His own real personality, is only <i- 
recting attention to God as the only true standard of good- 
ness: “Why dost thou use this strange address of ‘Good 
Master’? Art thou seeking some one good enough to give 
sure directions as to eternal life? Hast thou forgotten God? 
And dost thou not know His commandments?” If it be 
thought that some slight contrast between Jesus and God 
is still discoverable, even in this understanding of the pas- 





*So Swete in loc. correctly: “The emphasis is on yaQév, not on 
the pronoun. The Lord begins by compelling the enquirer to consider 
his own words. He had used dya6é lightly, in a manner which re- 
vealed the poverty of his moral conceptions. From that word Christ 
accordingly starts.... The man is summoned to contemplate the 
absolute dyaBwovvy which is the attribute of God, and to measure 
himself by that supreme standard.” 
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tives are in substance completely consentaneous.”* It is not 
to be supposed that either has reported in full detail all 
that was said. Actual conversations are ordinarily some- 
what repetitious: good reports of them faithfully give their 
gist, in condensation. It has been said that Jane Austen 
records the conversations at her dinner-parties with such, 
not faithfulness but, circumstantiality that her reports bore 
the reader almost as much as the actual conversations would 
have done. There is no reason to suppose that the Evan- 
gelists aimed at such meticulous particularity in their re- 
ports of our Lord’s conversations, Not all that He said, 
any more than all that He did (Jno. xx, 30, xxi. 25), has 
been recorded. Each selects the line of remark which seems 
to him to embody the pith of what was said; and the skill 
and faithfulness with which they have done this are attested 
by such a phenomenon as now faces us, where, amid even a 
striking diversity in the details reported, a complete har- 
mony is preserved in the substance of the discourse. Wil- 
helm Wagner” makes himself merry indeed over what he 
considers the conceit of Olshausen,?¢ who recognizes in both 
forms of narrative exact historical tradition, and looks upon 
each as preserving only fragments of what was said. And, 
no doubt, if the state of the case were as Wagner repre- 
sents it,—if, that is, the two narratives were mutually 
contradictory and exclusive of one another, so that one 
could not say of them, Sowohl . . . wie . . . but only Ent- 
weder ... oder ..., Olshausen’s treatment of them 
would be absurd. Since, however, they are entirely in agree- 
ment in substance, Olshausen’s assumption is a mere mat- 
ter of course. Each gives us in any case only a portion of 
what was said. It may be plausibly argued, indeed, that 
Mark intimates as much by his employment of the imper- 
fect tense when introducing the words reported from the 





™Cf. Schanz on Lk. xviii, 18: “The punctum saliens in both forms 
is the reference away from Himself and the reference to God... . 
The two differ only in form.” 

*ZNTW, viii (1907), p. 144. 

™ Synoptische Erklérung der drei ersten Evangelien, on Mt. xix. 17. 
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seems, however, to be overstrained; and in a case—like 
that now before us—where the present, aorist and imper- 
fect tenses are brought together in close contiguity, their 
shades of implication can scarcely be wholly neglected. The 
general fact, however, does not rest upon the interpretation 
put upon Mark’s érnpéra. It lies in the nature of the case 
that two accounts of a conversation which agree as to the 
substance of what was said, but differ slightly in the details 
Teported, are reporting different fragments of the conver- 
Sation, selected according to the judgment of each writer as 
the best vehicles of its substance. 

An account of the relations of the two narratives quite 
different from this, it is true, is very commonly given. The 
representation which for the moment seems to be most 
‘widely adopted, looks upon Mark’s narrative as the original 
‘one, and supposes it to have been closely followed by Luke 
but fundamentally altered by Matthew under the in- 
fluence of dogmatic considerations. This view implies 
an interpretation of the narrative of Mark different from 

that offered above, as well as a different account of the re- 
lations of the narratives of the Evangelists to one another. 
According to it, Mark represents Jesus as repelling the attri- 
bution to Him of the epithet “good”, because He is con- 
scious of creaturely imperfection; and thus as, in His 
creaturely humility, setting Himself over against God in the 
strongest possible contrast. Matthew then is supposed 
to have drawn back from this representation as derogatory 
to Jesus’ dignity as he conceived it, and to have therefore 
modified the narrative so that it should no longer imply 
a repudiation on Jesus’ part of either goodness or divinity. 
That the conception of the drift of Mark’s narrative which 
is assumed in this view is exegetically untenable, we have 
already endeavored to show. It is already wrecked indeed 
on the simple enclitic se,?° which will not allow the contrast 
between Jesus and God which is its core. That it throws 
™The matter is explained by Blass, Grammar of N. T. Greek, 848, 


3 (p. 165). Perhaps Mt. x. 32-33 may be profitably compared with our 
Present passage. ¢ 
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would be the record in Mark (x. 17 f.) and Luke, that to the 
address of a rich man, ‘Good Master, what must I do to 
obtain eternal life?’ Jesus replied: ‘Why callest thou me 
good? No one is good except God alone’. And yet beyond 
question this reply came from Jesus’ lips. How little it 
could have been invented by any one of His worshippers 
who write in the Gospels, is shown by Matthew. With him 
(xix. 16 ff.) the rich man asks: ‘Master, what good thing 
must I do that I may have eternal life?’ And Jesus an- 
swers: ‘Why askest thou me concerning the good? There 
is one that is good.’ How does Jesus come by these last 
words? Should He not rather, since He was asked concern- 
ing the good, proceed: ‘There is one thing that is good’? 
Aind that would not only be the sole suitable reply, because 
of what had preceded, but also because of what follows: for 
Jesus says further: ‘If, however, thou wouldst enter into 
life, keep the commandments.’ Accordingly, in Jesus’ view, 
the good concerning which He was asked, consists in keep- 
ing the commandments. How did Matthew come by the 
words: ‘There.is one that is good’? Only by having be- 
fore him as he wrote the text of Mark. Here we have our 
‘finger on the way in which Matthew with conscious purpose 
altered this text in its opening words, so that it should no 
longer be offensive: and on the way in which at the end he 
has left a few words of it unaltered, which betray to us 
the manner in which the thing has been done.”*! This 





geschichtliche Volksbiicher, I, 8 and 10), 1906, p. 19. Ci. Encyc. Bibl., II, 
1901, col. 1847; “In Mark x. 17 f. the answer of Jesus to the question, 
‘Good Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?” is 
‘Why callest thou me good? None is good, save God only.’ In Mat. 
xix, 16 £. the question runs, ‘Master, what good thing shall 1 do that I 
may have eternal life?” and the first part of the answer corresponds: 
‘Why askest thou me concerning that which is good? Very inappro- 
priate, then, is the second part: ‘One (masc.) there is who is the good 
(8 dyaGés)’. Had not Matthew here had before him such a text as that 
of Mark and Luke, he would certainly, following his own line of 
thought, have proceeded: ‘One (neut.) is the good (+3 dya6éy),’ all the 
more because the immediate continuation also (verse 5 17-19), the ex- 
hortation to keep the commandments, would have suited so admirably.” 

™Cf. also Otto Schmiedel, Die Hauptprobleme der Leben-Jesu- 
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representation turns on three hinges. They are, first, that, 


Farechong? 260, 472 “Hlere sao balnge tie pamage: Wich Bs 
been mentioned in another place, where Jesus, in Mk, x. 18, said to the 
rich young man, “Why callest thon me good? No one is good except 
God.’ Jesus denies therefore His absolute sinlessness. Matthew (xix. 
17), secks to efface that.” At the place referred to (p. 27) he had sald: 
“In Mk. x. 18 Jesus says to the rich young man, ‘Why callest thow 
me good? No man is good except God.' To Matthew (xix, 17), 
statement seemed dangerous to the sintessness of Jesus, and so he 
changed it to: Ride Arrears areal ee cr 
Now, however, the following: ‘No one is good’, &., Mea 
longer fits on.” Cf also, the similar representation by W. 

miiller in Schiele and Zscharnack’s Die Religion in Geschichte wad 
Gegenwort, 11 (igiz), col. 350, 

“Even W. C. Allen declares the differences of Matthew from 
Mark “probably intentional” changes, and A. Plummer (Com, on Moat, 
pp. 264-5) elaborately explains: “It is quite easy to see hy Mt. has 
made these alterations. He could not bring himself to record that Jesus 
sald, ‘Why callest thou Me good? None is good save one, even God? 
We have seen how readily he omits anything which seems to detract 
from the Divine nature of the Messiah, such as His asking for infor- 
mation or exhibiting human emotion, and how he loves to 
the wonderful features in His mighty works. Such a writer would 
feel that our Lord's reply, as recorded by Mle. was lileely to mislead, 
and was not Hkely to be correctly worded; he therefore substitutes 
what seems to him to be more probable.” Wilhelm Brickner (Protestan- 
tische Monatshefte, 1¥, 1900, p. 423), arguing that Mark looked upon 
Jesus as merely a creature, supposes that he naturally and without 
hesitation ascribes to Him the repudiation of the ascription of "Good 
Master", which Lk. xviii. 18, 19 retains, while at Mat, xix. 16, 17 there 
is found “a perfectly obvious tendential alteration.” H. J. Holtz 
mann (Die Synoptiker, p, 268, cf, p. 88) also applies to Matthew's 
action the opprobrious epithet of “teadential”. J, M. Thompson (Jesus 
according to S. Mk., 1909, p. 160), considers Matthew's text “a clemsy 
attempt to get rid of what seemed to him a difficulty’, F, C. Conye 
beare (Hibbert Jowrnal, 1, i, [Oct., 1902], pp, 109, 112), so far im 
Proves on this as to attribute this “bit of botching” not to the 
author of the Gospel of Matthew but to “an ancient corrector who could 
vot bear even the shadow of an insinuation that the Lord was other 
than ‘without sin’,” 
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point, a trait from Mark which is meaningless in his own 
narrative.** 

The third of these contentions obviously neutralizes the 
second, A writer shrewd enough to undertake and so skill- 
fully to begin the dogmatic alterations ascribed to Matthew 
would be shrewd enough to carry them successfully through. 
Certainly he would not have deliberately altered Mark’s “No 
one is good except God alone”, and yet have altered it so 
little to his purpose. To have supposed that Matthew, after 
having taken the trouble to reconstruct the first portion of 
the conversation of the young man with Jesus in order to 
adjust it to his own views, should have neglected to recon- 
struct the second portion of it and have left it in staring con- 
tradiction to what he had just written, would have been 
bad enough. But to suppose that he did not neglect to re- 
construct the second portion also, but altered it too, but 
altered it so. bunglingly as to leave it essentially the same 
in meaning as it was before alteration, and still in crass 
conflict with his reconstructed version of the former part 
of the conversation, is past crediting. A critical theory 
which will not hold unless we suppose not only that Mark 
and Luke were too stupid to perceive the open meaning of 
the incident they were recording, but also that Matthew, 
who was intelligent enough to perceive it and dishonest 
enough to attempt to adjust it to the view of Jesus common 
to all three, was yet so stupid that he could not carry the 





™ Cf, Wellhausen on Mt. xix. 17: “The ds dyaés of his model he 
has retained, although it no longer makes sense. It should logically 
be ‘There is one thing that is good’”; A. Plummer, Com, on Mat., p. 264, 
note: “Somewhat illogically he has left els and dyads unchanged: it 
should be gy and dyaBéy: ‘one thing is good’; Montefiori, The Synopt. 
Gospels, 1909, II, p. 696, “Matthew rather awkwardly keeps es & 

, which is based on Mark’s ofSels dyaBds «i pi dls 8 Geds, al- 
though the words have really no meaning without the repudiation of 
‘goodness’ as applied to Jesus.” The odd thing is that none of the 
critics appears to have observed that “One thing is good” could scarcely 
be said by Jesus in this context, when the young man was inquiring 
after one good thing that he might do and Jesus was pointing him 
rather to the comprehensive law: “one thing is good” would be out 
of the key of the whole conversation. 
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adjustment through—although it required only the substi- 
tution of an obvious neuter for a baldly impossibly mascu- 
line,—is clearly unworthy of serious consideration. It is 
very plain that such a theory is violently imposed on the 
texts and is driven through in the face of impossibilities. 
We have already seen that it is based on a failure to catch 
the meaning, natural and easy, of either narrative the rela 
tions of which it professes to expound: we perceive now 
that the explanation it offers of these relations is nothing 
Tess than absurd. There is no reason to suppose that 
Matthew would put a meaning—and, be it remembered, an 
intrinsically unnatural and linguistically impossible mean- 
ing—on Mark's narrative which it is certain that neither 
Mark nor Luke put on it; there is no justification for imag~ 
ining that, if he did, he was dishonest enough to attempt to 
reconstruct the narrative so as to bring it into harmony 
with his own conception of Jesus (which, be it remem- 
bered, was Mark's and Luke's also) ; there is no propricty 
in assuming that if he undertook such a task he was capable 
of botching it as he is, on this theory, represented as 
doing. Whatever may be the relations of these narratives, 
it is certain that Matthew's was not made out of Mark's; 
and assuredly not as a dogmatic revision in the interests of 
our Lord's sinlessness and deity.** 

“Keim (Jesws of Nazaro, V, p. 37) insists on the priority of Mat 
thew's narrative, In point of fact neither narrative can be derived 
from the other, And in general, no form of criticism is mote un- 
certain than that, now so diligently prosecuted, which seeks to explain 
the several forms of narratives in the Synoptics as modifications one 
of another, P. W. Schmiedel very properly acknowledges (Eucye. 
Bid., TI, col. 1846) that “every assertion, no matter how evident, as 
to the priority of one Evangelist, and the posteriority of another, in any 
elven passage, will be found to have been turned the other way round 
by quite a number of scholars of repute." The illustration he gives 
is characteristic, It is Ml, vi. 3 a8 compared with Mt, xiii, $5; Lk. 
iy. 22, “On the one side it is held that Matthew and Luke are here 
secondary, because they shrink from calling Jesus an artisan; on the 
other the secondary place is given to Mark because he shrinks from 
calling Jesus the Son of Joseph." The fundamental fault lies in the 
primary presupposition that the Evangelists (or thelr sources) have 
manipulated their material in the interests of the glorification of Jesus, 
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There is no reason, therefore, derivable from this critical 
speculation why we should desert the natural understand- 
ing of Mark’s (and Luke’s) narrative and its relation to 
Matthew’s which lies on its surface. And our confidence in 
it will be greatly strengthened, if we will attend for a little 
to the alternative interpretations of it which have been 
proposed. These are very numerous and very divergent. 
They may be arranged, however, in a not unnatural sequence, 
and we may thus be enabled to survey them without con- 
fusion, and to catch their essential significance with some 
ease. 

The interpretation which imposes on Mark’s (and Luke’s) 
narrative a repudiation by Jesus of the predicate “good”, 
with its involved contrast of Him with God, was already 
current among the Arians,®* and possibly even in certain 
heretical circles of the second century.*® It is only natural 
that it should be widely adopted again in modern Liberat 
circles. Wilhelm Wagner in an interesting sketch of the 
history of the interpretation of the passage®’ chooses G. 


Omit this unjustified presupposition and no ground remains for either 
form of conjecture. An (unsuccessful) effort was made long ago 
by A. Hilgenfeld (Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Evangelien 
Justins, der Clementinischen Homilien, und Marcions, 1850, pp. 220 £., 
362, 426; Theologische Jahrbiicher, 1853, pp. 207, 235 £.; 1857, pp. 414 ff.; 
cf. ZWT, 1863, pp. 361-2, note 3) to discover an older form of text of 
which both Mk. (and Lk.) and Mt. are modifications in doctrinal 
interests; cf. also W. Bousset, Die Evangeliencitate Justins, 1891, pp. 
105-106, and (as a curiosity of critical literature) F. C. Conybeare, 
Hibbert Journal, I, i (Oct., 1902), pp. 109-112. See the detached note 
below (note 87). 

™ So we are told explicitly by Athanasius (Migne, Pat. Graec., 26, col. 
985 C) and Epiphanius (Pat. Graec., 42, col. 229): see also Ambrose 
(Pat. Lot., 16, col. 563) and Augustine (Pat, Lat., 42, col. 800) ; and as 
well the Clementine Homilies (Pat. Graec., 2, coll. 404, 405), on which 
see Dom Chapman, ZNTW, IX (1908). 

™Marcion is reported by Epiphanius, H. 33, 7 (p. 339, ef. p. 315) to 
have read the passage: “Call me not good; one is good, even God the 
Father” (but cf. Hippolytus, Ref. Haer., viii, 19). See further Hilgen- 
feld and Bousset as above, note 34), and especially Th. Zahn 
Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons,' 11, 1890, pv. 483 f. See the 
detached note below (note 87). 

*=ZNTW, viii (1907), p. 156. 
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Volkmar as the representative of this mode of interpreting 
it. In Volkmar’s view,*® what is given expression in Jesus’ 
reply is that in the Kingdom of God proclaimed by Him God 
is the sole Good, to whom homage is due. God is the 
supreme Good, and the adoration of Him the highest aim 
of the Kingdom of God. “Jesus is the announcer and even 
the King of the Kingdom of God on Earth, but not the 
supreme Good itself, which is to be adored. The Son of 
Man sought only to lead man to the perfect worship of 
God.” To make his meaning clearer he adds: “Also He 
went (Mk. i. 9) to the baptism of repentance in conscious- 
ness of sin (siindbetousst).” Perhaps, however, the spirit of 
this interpretation is better expressed by no one than by 
H. J. Holtzmann® who writes: “We see Him who is ad- 
dressed, in the consciousness of His own incompleteness, in 
remembrance of His severe moral battles and conflicts, in 
prevision of the approaching tidal-wave of a last and most 
violent trial, draw back, point above, and speak the humbly 
great word: ‘Why callest thou me good? No one is good, 
‘except God alone’ (Mk. x. 17-18; Lk. xviii. 18-19; cf. with 
this the deflection of Mt. xix. 16-17 which even the dullest 
eye must recognize as tendential), There is only one who 
stands above the world, without variableness or the necessity 
of ethical development, the eternally unchangeable God. By 
this, Jesus affirmed the fixed and immovable interval which 
separates Godhead and manhood in the moral sphere, as 
in Mk, xiii, 32 = Mt. xxiv. 36 He opens the same gulf be- 
tweenthe two natures in the intellectual sphere. On both 
occasions Jesus takes His stand simply on the side of man- 
hood.” He goes on to say that the Lord’s prayer, which 
he insists was not merely given to His disciples but was 
prayed by Jesus in company with His disciples, bears wit- 
ness to the same effect, in its petitions for forgiveness and 
for protection from the evil one.” Among English writers 
* Die Evangelion oder Marcus und die Synopsis, 1870, p. 450. 
"Lehrbuch der NT Theologie, II, 1807, p. 28, 





“Cf, also F. Barth, Die Haupiprobleme des Lebens Jesu? too7, p. 
agi: “On the one side, Jesus takes His place wholly over against 
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J. M. Thompson affords an example of the same general 
point of view.*? “The stress in the last sentence is on ‘good’ 
not ‘me’,” he writes, “but this hardly lessens the force of 
the passage. It is not enough to suggest that the young 
man’s idea of goodness needed correction, and that Jesus 
would point him from a wrong to a right meaning of the 
word. Nor is it Jesus’ intention to deny as man any equality 
with God. The address, ‘Good Master’ contains no such 
suggestion. Theology is out of place in this passage, which 
deals with plain words in a plain way. There is in fact no 
adequate alternative to the natural interpretation. Jesus 
did not think Himself ‘good’ in the sense in which the young 
man had used the word, and in the sense in which it would 
be commonly used of God . . . . If He did not at this time 
feel Himself to be good in the sense in which God is good, 
neither did He think Himself to be divine in the sense in 
which God is divine.” “A broad distinction is drawn—a 
distinction which cannot reasonably be confined to the sim- 
ple ground of ‘goodness’—between Jesus and God.” Per- 
haps, however, no more pungent emphasis has been thrown 
upon this view than that thrown upon it by C. G. Monte- 
fiori.‘? “The reply of Jesus,” he writes, “is of the utmost 
significance. It is obvious that no divine being would or 
could have answered thus. Jesus knew: Himself to be a 
man... . Yet it is a noble character which peeps through 
the fragmentary and one-sided records—none the less noble 
because we may be sure that of Jesus, both in fact and in 
his own estimate of Himself, the adage was true: ‘there is 
no man that sinneth not’.’”4* 





God on the side of man, and confesses Himself to possess the imper- 
fection of human nature”—laying no claim to omniscience (Mk. 
32), omnipotence (Mk. x. 40) or moral perfection (Mk. x. 17 f.). This 
last passage is misinterpreted if it is made to imply the deity of 
Christ: “the Christ of dogma would have spoken thus; the historical 
Jesus on the other hand refuses the predicate ‘good’, as belonging to 
God alone.” 

“Jesus according to S. Mark, 1909, p. 159, also p. 284. 

“The Synoptic Gospels, 1909, I, pp. 246-7. 

“The attitude of P. W. Schmiedel to the sinlessness of Jesus, and 
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~ The nerve of this interpretation resides of course in the 
contention that a repudiation of the epithet “good” is neces~ 
sarily involved in the question, “Why callest thou me good” 
(Mk. x. 18; Lk. xviii. 19), This contention ig unjustified : 
whether the question involves a repudiation of the epithet 
“good”, or is a call to a closer consideration of the impli- 
cations of the original request, is a matter for the context to 
determine; and the context very decidedly determines it 
in the latter sense, Nevertheless the contention is often 
given very vigorous expression; and by no one is it given 
more vigorous expression than by Wilhelm Wagner, who 
writes as follows:** “Whoever cannot attribute to Jesus 
the use of language more to conceal than to reveal His 
thought, whoever rather holds the opinion that Jesus really 
meant His words in the sense in which they must be under- 
stood by every unprejudiced hearer,—cannot help allowing: 
that Jesus in Mk. x. 18 distinctly distinguishes between God 
and Himself, and that He just as earnestly rejects the predi- 
cate @ya0és for Himself here, and reserves it for God, as 
in Mark xiii, 32 he denies knowledge of the day of the 
Parousia for His own person and ascribes it to the Father 





the bearing of our passage upon it, is revealed in the following words 
from the paper contributed by him to the volume called Jesus or Christ? 
printed as a “Hibbert Journal Supplement” for 198 (p. 68) >—"As 
far as Jesus is concerned, it is certain that all the writers of the 
New Testament assumed His sinlessness, even though they speak of 
it with remarkable infrequency. But we are surely not at liberty to ste 
& proof in this aspect of the matter, when we consider the attitude of 
veneration in which they stood towards Him, and the kind of being 
whom they held Him to be” [the meaning is that the testimony of the 
New Testament writers is invalid, because from their point of view 
they must have held Him sinless]. “Nor can we regard the passage 
in the Fourth Gospel (viii. 46) as an expression of Jesus Himself in 
view of the character of the book in which it stands. All the more 
importance attaches to Mark, x.16-18: "Why callest thou me good? 
There is none good save God’. It is true that philologists are now 
proving with much zeal that the original Aramaic word means ‘gra- 
cious’ [gfitig]; but they do not reflect that Jesus cannot have justly 
regarded Himself as morally good, if He repudiated even the epithet 





i (1907), De 1S4e 
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alone.” Wagner does not admit, however, that in thus repu- 
diating the predicate “good” of Himself, Jesus confesses 
Himself a sinner. Thus we are advised that it has been 
found possible to hold to the interpretation of Jesus’ re- 
sponse to the young ruler which sees in it a repudiation of 
the predicate “good”, and yet escapes from the ascription 
of conscious sin to Jesus. There are in fact more ways than 
one in which this has been attempted. A series of variant 
interpretations of our passage has thus arisen, differing 
from one another in the sense put upon the term “good” or - 
in the explanation offered of Jesus’ intention in repudiating 
that predicate, but agreeing that He does repudiate it in 
some sense, not involving the confession of sin on His 
part. Some account should be given of these mediating 
methods of exposition. 

Wagner himself, in company with a considerable number 
of recent expositors,*® wishes to take the term “good” in 
the sense, not of moral excellence, but of graciousness, 
kindness. This, in itself attractive, suggestion is rendered 
nugatory, however, by the unfitness of the address, “Kind 
Master” as a preparation for Jesus’ reply. Johannes Weiss 
Seems to be right when he remarks of the 4ya0¢: “The 
questioner clearly wishes to express by it not merely his 
reverence but also his conviction that Jesus, as a perfect 
man, is able to give new life and particular information as to 


“For example, G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus, E. T., p. 337: “The 
proper translation is ‘Kind Master’”; J. Wellhausen on Mark x. 18 
(p. 86): “"AyaBés means less ‘sinless’ than ‘gracious’”; Karl Thieme, 
Die christliche Demut, 1906, pp. 106-7; M. J. Lagrange, on Mk. x. 17: 
“Goodness of heart (Schanz, Wellhausen, Spitta) rather than moral 
perfection (Loisy, etc.) ; dyaBés can mean goodness, it is true, but also 
the goodness of benevolence (Mt. xx. 15) and this is always the case 
when in the O. T. it is said that God is ‘good’ (Spitta: cf. W. Wag- 
ner, ZNTW, 1907, pp. 143-161)"; F. Spitta, ZNTW, 14 (1908), pp. 12 ff.5 
J. Lebreton, Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, 1, 1910, p. 235, etc. 
Contra, e.g. Wohlenberg, Kom, su Markus, p.273, note 89; P. W. Schmie- 
del as above, note 41. Wagner thinks that Justin Martyr already took 
the ‘good’ here in the sense of ‘kind’; but see on this the note of 
J. Moffat, The Expositor for January, 1908, p. 84. 
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the way to eternal life.'"** Jesus’ reply puts the sense of 
moral perfection on the address. ‘The advantage sought 
by reading the predicate as “gracious” rather than “good”, 
is that in that case its repudiation by Jesus does not imply 
a confession of sin on His part. “If the word should be 
50 understood,” remarks Dalman, “then there is no need 
to inquire in what sense Jesus disclaims sinlessness."""* “His 
sinlessness or moral perfection Jesus has, therefore, 
not denied in our passage”, is Wagner's way of putting it.** 
The inquiry of P. W, Schmiedel whether the repudiation 
of “kindness” is not also, however, the repudiation of moral 
goodness,” is here very pertinent; and it is observable that 
Wagner at least does not seem prepared with a plausible 
answer to it. After declaring that, since what is under dis- 
cussion is “kindness"’, Jesus docs not deny His sinlessness 
or moral perfection, that there is no question raised as to 
that, he continues:*” “No doubt, however, He does dis- 
claim the predicate ‘kind-gracious’ (Giltig-gnddig) for His 
own person and reserve it for God. Should this result 
nevertheless seem to anyone equally objectionable with Volk~ 
mar’s exposition, mentioned above, the reply is to be made 
to him that we must adjust ovr conception of Jesus to that 
of the Holy Scriptures and not vice versa. . . .” No doubt. 
Therefore the question presses whether it is easy to believe 
that the Jesus presented to us, we do not say broadly in the 
Holy Scriptures, but in the Synoptic Gospels, would repu- 
diate the predicate “kind” or “gracious,” when applied to 
Him, especially with the energy which is supposed in this 
interpretation of His words. It does not appear that the 
predicate &ya60¢ jg elsewhere in the Synoptics attributed to 

“Wagner (p, 189, note) criticises Weiss’ use of the word “perfect” 
instead of “good” in this remark, but on the very next page himself 
equates the terms “sinlessness” and “moral perfection". Cf, what 
Dalman (p. 338) says in opposition to A. Seeberg’s explanation which 
is simitar to that of Weiss. 

“p, 338. 

“P. 160, 

Soe above, note 43. 


” Pp. 160-161. 
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Jesus, nor is it, for the matter of that, elsewhere attributed 
to God—and it may be a nice question to which limb of 
this statement we might consider Mt. xx. 15 a quasi-excep- 
tion. But surely it is difficult to suppose that the Synoptists, 
who attribute “compassion” to Jesus more frequently than 
any other emotion, and one of whose number represents 
the sponsor of another as summing up Jesus’ career as a 
“going about, doing good” (evepyerav, Acts x. 38), could 
have understood Him to be repelling here the attribution 
to Him of “kindness”. And surely this repudiation of the 
predicate of “kindness” sounds strange upon the lips of the 
Jesus who is represented by them as declaring that He had 
compassion upon the multitude (Mt. xv. 32; Mk. viii, 2), 
and as inviting all those who labor and are heavy laden to 
come to Him that He might give them rest (Mt. xi. 28). 
Wagner endeavors to ease this difficulty by suggesting 
that like edepyérqs,.which Jesus forbids His disciples to per- 
mit themselves to be called (Lk. xxii. 25), 4ya0és, “gra- 
cious,” might have come to be employed almost as a divine 
attribute ; and he connects this suggestion with Jesus’ disgust 
at the “honor-hunger” which characterized “the Scribes and 
Pharisees” of the time, and which provoked Him to forbid 
His disciples to be called Rabbi or Leader («aOnynr%s, Mt. 
xxiii. 10). This line of thought had already been carried 
a step further by Karl Thieme,’! and before him by Karl 
Heinrich Weizsacker.5? These writers,°* threw the whole 


Die christliche Demut, 1906, p. 107. 

“Untersuchungen iiber die evangelische Geschichte? 190%, p. 295. 

"Cf. also J. Lebreton, Les Origines du Dogme de la Trinité, 1, 1910, 
p. 235: “‘It would clearly be a mistake to see in the ‘goodness’ in 
question here, virtue or moral excellence: and when our Savior at- 
tributes it exclusively to God, that is not in order to make it under- 
stood that God alone is morally perfect, but no doubt only because He 
alone is Goodness itself, infinitely beneficent and benignant. Applied 
to a Rabbi—and the interlocutor of Christ saw in Him nothing more— 
this designation of ‘Good Master’ was, as Dalman remarks, an ‘insolent 
flattery’: our Lord repelled it without revealing to an auditor so badly 
Prepared to receive it a property he was far from suspecting. The 
meaning of the text is very similar to that of a text cited above: ‘Call 
no man here below Father, for you have but one Father, that is 
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burden of Jesus’ repudiation of the predicate “good” upon 
His revulsion from Rabbinical vanity, and hence held that 
“this interdiction of the designation ‘Good Teacher’ has 
nothing at all to do with the self-consciousness of Jesus, but 
is solely a repulsion of the Rabbinical title.” From this 
point of view, Thieme, who also takes the @ya8ds in the 
sense of “gracious”, is able to contend that Jesus by no 
means repudiates that quality for Himself. “According to 
this interpretation,” he writes,** ‘Jesus defended Himself 
from involvement in the Rabbinical title-seeking. He re- 
pelled it from Himself without giving a single thought to 
whether He Himself had or had not a right to the title of 
‘gracious’. He did not address Himself here to a solemn 
deliverance as to His distinction from God, but, painfully 
affected by the extravagances of the rich man, He gave 
expression to His old aversion to the whole odious behavior 
of the Pharisees and Scribes, in a quick and sharply spoken 
word of reprehension, It is therefore rather an emotional 
declaration from which may be learned how unlike the 
Pharisees and Scribes He was.” 

Attractive as this exposition is it is burdened with the 
insuperable difficulty that Jesus does not, in point of fact, 
refuse for Himself any of the titles which He forbids His 
followers to accept. THe forbade them to be called Rabbi 
or Leader; but He claims both titles for Himself (Mt. xxiii, 
8 f.). It is not merely in John (xiii. 3) that He vindicates 
His right to the titles of Master and Lord. Both are put 
upon His lips with reference to Himself by the Synoptists 
also (Mk, xiv, 14; Mt. xxvi, 18; Lk, xxii. 11; Mk. xi. 3; 
Mt. xxi. 3; Lk. xix. 31), and He constantly and without ap- 
parent difficulty accepts them both when applied to Him by 
others, Thieme himself has to acknowledge that “when He 
was Himself called Rabbi, He found it right, for He was it, 


God; and have not yourselves called Masters, for you have only one 
Master, the Christ.’ The only difference between the two texts is 
that in the second (Mk. x. 17) the Christ effaces Himself far more 
before God His Father.” 

“P. 108, 
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He alone and no other in His little flock.”** If He revolted 
against the lust for empty titles of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, that was because those titles were empty for them; they 
did not rightly belong to or describe them; were mere vani- 
ties with no other function than to gratify pride. He would 
not have His disciples like the Scribes and Pharisees in this. 
But it does not follow that He would repel these titles when 
applied to Himself, to whom they rightfully belonged: in 
point of fact He did not." There is an essential difference 
between craving vain titles, and accepting just ones. We 
may be quite sure that Jesus would not have repudiated the 
ascription of graciousness to Him unless He had felt that 
it did not rightly describe Him and that He therefore had 
no right to it. 

A far more widely adopted interpretation of the passage, 
seeking the same end, accepts the term aya6ds in the sense 
of morally good, but distinguishes between the quality of 
goodness which is proper to man, and that absolute and 
indeclinable goodness which belongs to God alone. Jesus, 
it is said, when He repels the predicate “good” of Himself, 
and declares that God alone is good, means the term good 
in its highest, its absolute, sense, and in no way implies that 
He is not good as a man wholly without flaw may be good. 
Sometimes what is meant by this is that only God is Good- 
of-Himself (avrodyaos ), has the source of His goodness in 
Himself ; men, though wholly good, can have only a derived 
goodness, and must owe all their goodness to the goodness 
of God. Origen,®7 indeed, would carry this distinction far 
beyond the sphere of creaturely relations, into the Trini- 
tarian relations themselves. According to him our Lord 
speaks here not as a man but as the Son Himself, and yet 


"P. 107. 

“Cf. R. Stier, The Words of the Lord Jesus, Fourth American Edi- 
tion, I, p. 360 f,, note f: “Never has Jesus anywhere said (if He says 
80 here it is the only time) that anyone honored Him too highly; 
never did He protest against any degree of love, honor, thanksgiving, 
adoration (Roos, Die Lehre J. Christi, p. 79).” 

" De Principiis, I, ii, 13. 
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separates Himself in His goodness as Son from the Father, 
the Fons Deitatis, from whom is derived all that the Son is. 
No other goodness exists in the Son as such save that which 
is in the Father; and when the Savior says that “there is 
none good save one only, God the Father”, He means to 
declare, not that He, the Son of God, is not good, but that 
all the goodness in Him is of the Father. God alone is pri- 
marily good; the Son and Spirit are good with the goodness 
of God: while creatures can be said to be good only cata~ 
chrestically and have in them only an accidental, not an 
essential goodness. It is not of the subordinationism of 
Origen, however, that our modern writers are thinking when 
they say that our Lord, in denying that He was good and 
reserving this predicate to God alone, meant merely that 
His goodness was not original with Himself but derived 
from God the sole source of goodness. They are thinking of 
the man Jesus who, they suppose, is here referring His good- 
ness to the Father, the source of all goodness. An example 
of this mode of expounding the passage is supplied by Karl 
Ullmann in the earlier editions of his famous book on The 
Sinlessness of Jesus.®* According to him what Jesus means 
is, “If I am good, I am so only in and by means of God, so 
far as I am one with God", and he expounds his own mean- 
ing as follows: “Here, then, 4yaés is to be taken in the 
most pregnant sense: as the ultimate highest source of good, 
as the absolute good; Jesus is good, but only in His inward 
complete communion with God, as the expression of the 
divine; and in this sense He demands of the young man: 





“Ueber die Siindlosigheit Jesu. Eine spologetische Betrachtung. 
Hamburg, 1833, p, 112, note; ed. 3, 1836, p. 136 The former of these 
editions is called the “second, improved and enlarged edition” on the 
title page, but appears to be the first separately printed edition, the 
treatise having appeared in the first instance in the Theologische Stw- 
Sien und Kritiken, 1, 1828. Cf. also Utimann’s Polemisches in Betrefy 
der Sindlosigheit Jesu in the TSK for 1842, An English translation 
of The Sinlessness of Christ (Edinbargh, 1870, newly issued 1902) 
was made from the seventh German edition. The passage referred to 
has been so modified in the later editions that the feature for which it 
is cited has disappeared. 
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“Thou must rise above the common human goodness,—and 
in so far also above me, considered as a man detached from 
God, as merely a good teacher in the sense of the Rabbis 
and Pharisees—and hold to the supreme source of all good, 
and thence there will flow to thee the good, and eternal 
life.” Another example seems to be supplied by A. Plum- 
mer’s comment on Luke xviii. 19. The young man’s de- 
fect, he tells us, “was that he trusted too much in himself, 
too little in God. Jesus reminds him that there is only one 
source of goodness, whether in action (Matthew), or in 
character (Mark, Luke), viz, God. He Himself is no 
exception. His goodness is the goodness of God working in 
Him. ‘The Son can do nothing of Himself, but what He 
seeth the Father doing. . . . For as the Father hath life 
in Himself, even so gave He to the Son also to have life 
in Himself... . I can of Myself do nothing; as I hear, 
I judge: and My judgment is righteous, because I seek 
not my own will but the will of Him that sent Me’ (Jno. 
v. 19-31) Non se magistrum non esse, sed magistrum 
absque Deo nullum bonum esse testatur (Bede). There is 
no need to add to this the thought that the goodness of Jesus 
was the goodness of perfect development (see on ii. 52), 
whereas the goodness of God is that of absolute perfection 
(Weiss on Mk. x. 18).”°* An extraordinary number of 
“® Similarly, Henri Bois, La Personne et 'Oeuvre de Jésus propounds, 
and in an article in the Revue de Theologie et des Questions Religieuses, 
xxii, 1 (January, 1913), pp. 40-53, defends the view that Jesus does not 
indeed confess Himself a sinner yet ranges Himself definitely as subor- 
dinate to God in the moral sphere also. He thinks this view “the golden 
mean” between the “rationalistic” view which makes Jesus acknowl- 
edge His sinfulness and the “orthodox” view which makes Him pro- 
claim Himself God, and defends it in the Review article against 
strictures by A. Berthoud, Jésws et Dieu, 1912. According to Berthoud 
(see also Avant-Garde for Ap. 15, 1907) Jesus proclaimed Himself in 
point of goodness equal to God. He repels the homage of which he 
was made the object, not because He felt Himself unworthy of it, but 
because He felt it to be banal. It was not a sense of imperfection 
which dictated His response; He speaks rather out of a conscious- 
ness of purity without flaw, of perfect holiness. He is thus not 
assimilating Himself with men, but proclaiming Himself equal with 
God—not indeed metaphysically, but morally. The ideas of immuta- 
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expositors haye retained the fundamental notion of this 
interpretation as one, but not the chief, clement in their 
explanations: a clause or two suggesting that the goodness 
of Jesus finds its source in God is inserted in the midst of 
other matter. The difficulty with it is that there is nothing 
in the passage cither to suggest or to sustain it. An attempt 
has, indeed, been made by Kar] Wimmer to find a point of 
attachment for it in what he calls the conditional sense 
of « wy}. Instead of “No one is good except God", he 
would render rather, “No one is good if not—that is to say, 
without—God”; and then explain this as declaring that 
goodness cannot exist apart from God. But this is only a 





moral conception, and it is from a moral point of only 
feels on an equality with God, Bois rightly rejoins that the moral 
metaphysical cannot be thus separated. If Jesus is equal wit 
in holiness, He is metaphysically the same with 
the prototype of the moral Jaw, the sole inspirer and source of 
wo) 


tion, as ff they supported him who thinks thar it is precisely of moral 
good that Jesus is speaking and that He is proclaiming Himself subor- 
dinate to the Father precisely with respect to if. “Jesus recognizes,” 
he says, “His subordination over against God even in the moral point 
of view—subordination, aes is, however, perfectly compatible with 


recognizes on the one side that His holiness is positive and aot nega- 
tive; but declares on the other side that it finds its whole source in 
God—that “every idea of the good is in Jesus, an inspiration which 
He receives from God, the sole absolute good.” 

*TSK, 1845, p. 128 He argues that ef wy is fundamentally condi~ 
tional, not exclusive, in its meaning; and that, therefore, when Jesus 
says, “No one is good ef yj God”, He does not mean that no one except 
God is good, but that no one without, apart from, God, is good; that the 
divine goodness is the condition of all other goodness, and all that ix 
good has its ground in God's goodness, Jesus, thus, does not set God 
over against all others as the only good one, and does not contrast 
Himself with God, either as not unexceptionally good or as not 
absolutely good, He only declares that He does not wish to be called 
good, without the proper recognition that any goodness which belongs 
to Him, has its source in God, 
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It has been more common, therefore, to seek the contrast 
which Jesus is supposed to intimate between His goodness 
and that of God in the essentially developing character of 
human goodness as distinguished from the absolute good- 
ness of God. A very clear expression is given to this view 
by the compressed comment of E. P. Gould:*! “The reason 
of the question and of the denial of goodness to any one 
but God which follows it, is that God alone possesses the 
absolute good. He is what others become. Human good- 
ness is a growth, even where there is no imperfection, It 
develops, like wisdom, from childhood to youth, and then 
to manhood. And it was this human goodness which was 
possessed by Jesus. See Lk. ii. 52; Heb. ii. 18, v. 8.” The 
longer comment of H. A. W. Meyer on Mark x. 18, which 
has in substance been retained by B. Weiss through all of his 
revisions is perhaps, however, more typical.®? “Ingeniously 
and clearly Jesus makes use of the address, diSdoxare 
éya6é, in order to direct the questioner to the highest moral 
Ideal in whose commands the solution of the question is 
given (verse 19). He does this in such a manner that He 
takes the predicate &ya@ds in the highest moral sense 
(against Bleek and Klostermann, according to whom He 
only denies that man as such, and without relation to God 
can be called good), ‘Thou art wrong in calling me good: 
this predicate, in its complete conception, belongs to none 
save One, God.’ Cf. Ch. F. Fritzsche, in Friteschior. 
Opusc., p. 78 ff. This declaration, however, is no evidence 
against the sinlessness of Jesus; rather, it is the true expres- 
sion of the distance which human consciousness—even the 
sinless consciousness as being human—recognizes between 
itself and the absolute perfection of God (cf. Dorner, Jesu 
siindlose Vollkommenheit, p. 14). For*® the human per- 


International Critical Commentary on Mark, Mk. x. 18. 

Meyer on Mark, E. T., vol. I, p. 164: We quote from the sixth 
German edition, which is the first of those prepared by Weiss, p. 152: in 
ed. 8 (p. 176) which announces itself as revised by Bernhard and Johan- 
nes Weiss, it is somewhat compressed; and in ed. 9 in which Johannes 
‘Weiss’ name falls away again, it remains much as it appears in ed. 8. 

“This important last sentence is retained verbally through the ninth 
edition. 
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fection is necessarily a growing (werdende) one, and even 
in the case of Jesus was conditioned by His advancing de- 
velopment, even though it can respond at every point to 
the moral ideal (Lk. ii. 52; Heb. v, 8; Lk. iv, 12, 22, 28. 
Cf, Ullmann in the TSK, 1842, p. 700) ; the absolute being- 
good that excludes all having become and becoming 30 
(das absolute, alles Gewordensein und Werden ausschties- 
sende Gutsein) pertains only to God who is verae bonitatis 
canon et archetypus (Beza).”"** “Even the man Jesus,” adds 
Meyer (omitted by Weiss) “had to wrestle until He attained 
the victory and peace of the cross” Quite similarly 
FE. K. A, Riehm®™ writes: “The emphatic ‘No one is good 
except one, God’, or, as the words stand in Matthew, ‘One 
is good’, does not fit in well with the explanation accord 
ing to which Jesus does not wish to refuse the predicate 
‘good’ for Himself, but wishes to say only that the young 
man should not, from his standpoint, that, namely, He was 
only a human teacher, address Him as “Good Master’. We 





“Cf. here Pan! Beine, Thealogie des NTs, 1910, p. 28: “He, who had 
Riven out of the perfection of His inwardness all the ideal command+ 
ments of the Sermon on the Mount, and had conceived the nature of 


unknown, declines to be called good. That predicate belongs to God 
only.” He adds in a note; “It is wrong when many seck to make 
capital of this declaration in favor of the contention that Jesus was 
ethically imperfect. When Jesus says to the rich young man, 
callest thou me good?” or ‘Call me not good" (us} jue Akye dyaBdy, a8 
Conybeare, Hibbert Journal, 1902, 1, 92-113 represents the oldest form, 
after Marcion, the Clementine Homilies, Tatian, Origen, &., in Mk. 
and Lk, xviii, 19), ‘No one is good except one, God'—that is as much 
& refusal of the address as in the case of the Syro~phoenician woman, 
Mt xy. a5 £ As nevertheless in that case, Jesus yet fulfilled the 
request of the repulsed one, so there occurs here too in the end an 
answer to the question, ‘Good Master, what shall I do to have eternal 
life?’ He knows the way, and indeed He along, for His answer cule 
minates in the word, ‘Come and follow me’ (Mk. x. 21). He could 
not have said that, in the loftiness of His requirement for entrance 
into the Kingdom, had He aot been ‘good’. We must have an eye 
for the antithetical, contrast-loving manner of Jesus. Then we can 
avoid such essential misunderstandings as the repulsed young man 
fell into,” 
" Lehrbegriff des Hebrierbriefer, 1867, p. 38% 
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are of the opinion that Christ wishes the word ‘good’ to 
be taken in the absolute sense (cf. the 6 @ya6és) and really 
refuses the predicate in this sense for His own person, and 
ascribes it to God only. When so understood, the expression 
does not at all show that Jesus had any other consciousness 
than that of essential unity with the God-will, but it does 
show that He was conscious that in His moral development 
He had not yet reached the highest stage of absolute perfec- 
tion, which still was therefore proper to God alone.” 
Following Wagner’s example we may add some further 
examples of this exposition, taken from dogmaticians. He 
selects for the purpose R. A. Lipsius and J. Kaftan. The 
former®* maintains for Jesus, indeed, a development free 
from the consciousness of guilt, but nevertheless conceives 
of Him so humanly as to open a great gulf between His 
hardly retained integrity and the absolute perfection of God. 
To wish to deny for Him the possibility of sin or natural 
temptability, he declares, would abolish the reality of His 
humanity, for to it the oép£ of necessity belongs. Jesus 
was tempted, and that shows that He was not free from 
inner vacillations and momentary obscurations of His God- 
consciousness. All of this He no doubt victoriously over- 
came: but certainly we cannot wonder that He felt impelled 
to distinguish His goodness, if He so conceived it, from 
God’s absolute goodness. In much the same spirit, Kaf- 
tan,®? will not hear of the attribution of impeccability to 
Jesus. This would yield, he thinks, only an unmoral notion 
of Him. Jesus’ sinless perfection was a truly moral condi- 
tion and receives its content from the uninterrupted moral 
trial to which He was subjected. In Mk. x. 18 “the predi- 
cate ayads applies in its absolute sense to God only, who is 
a@melpaotos, not to man who, while living and walking in 
the world, remains always subject to temptation. If we 
would wish to find expressed in this declaration of Jesus, 
instead of this, the consciousness of a moral fault attaching 





Lehrbuch der Evangelisch-protestantischen Dogmatik? 1870, p. 506 f. 
" Dogmatik, * ™ * 1901, p. 44t. 
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to Him, that would come into contradiction with His tes 
timony with respect to Himself elsewhere. He is the sin- 
lessly perfect man, but He became such by His own act and 
confirmation, by virtue of actual ethical decision through 
temptation.” If we may appeal to a prophet of our own, 
we may find the whole tendency and significance of this 
mode of interpreting the passage very clearly expounded 
by H. R. Mackintosh. ‘The salutation of the young ruler, 
he tells us, Jesus “waved back with the uncompromising 
rejoinder, ‘None is good save one, cven God’.” And then 
he continues: “The words cannot be a veiled confession of 
moral delinquency, which certainly would not have taken 
this ambiguous and all but casual form, What Jesus dis- 
claims, rather, is God's perfect goodness. None but God is 
good with a goodness unchanging and eternal; He only 
cannot be tempted of evil but rests for ever in unconditional 
and immutable perfection. Jesus, on the contrary, learnt 
obedience by the things which He suffered, being tempted 
in all points like as we are (Heb, v, 8, iv, 15). In the sense 
of transcendent superiority to moral conflict and the stren- 
uous obligation to prove His virtue ever afresh in face of 
new temptation and difficulty, He laid no claim to the abso- 
lute goodness of His Father. Which reminds us emphati- 
cally that the holiness of Jesus, as displayed in the record of 
His life, is no automatic effect of a metaphysical sub- 
stance, but in its perfected form the fruit of continuous 
moral volition pervaded and sustained by the Spirit. Tt is 
at once the Father's gift and progressively realized in an 
ethical experience. This follows from the ethical condition 
of incarnation.” 

That the goodness of Jesus’ human nature was a devel- 
oping goodness, and was not only not while He was on 
earth but never can be the infinite goodness of God is a 
matter of course. It is further not inconceivable that in 
referring to His moral quality He might on occasion quite 
readily speak of the moral quality of His human nature 


"The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 1912, p. 37- 
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only, as, in a famous instance, in referring to His knowl- 
edge, He has spoken only of His human mind (Mk. xiii. 
32). It is certain, still further, that in speaking of God’s 
goodness in our present passage He has the absoluteness of 
His goodness in view. So far we encounter no grounds of 
objection to the general line of interpretation which we 
have just been illustrating. There is no reason in the na- 
ture of the case why Jesus might not have contrasted His 
human goodness with the infinite goodness of God, which is 
here adverted to. But neither is there any reason obvious 
why we should suppose Him to wish, at this moment and 
in the midst of the irrelevant conversation recounted, to 
interpose a bit of instruction upon the developing character 
of His human goodness. The remark of Fritzsche seems also 
pertinent: “the words, tf we Aéyes dyaOdv, do not mean 
in what sense do you call me good? but why do you call 
me good?”*® If this question has, as Fritzsche also insists, 
the force of an “objurgation”, and means “You wrongly call 
me good”, it is hard to see how Jesus could have expected 
His interlocutor to understand Him as meaning no more 
than that His goodness (as respects His human nature) was 
not the absolute goodness of Deity. To say, ‘You are 
wrong in calling me good, because though, even in my hu- 
man nature, I am really good, good through and through, 
good without flaw, I am nevertheless (in my human na- 
ture) not good as the infinite God is good’, would not only. 
be a subtlety which this interlocutor could not be expected 
to follow, but as addressed to him inconsequent. If Jesus 
means to contrast Himself as not good with God as good, 
He can scarcely mean less in this context than that He is in 
the common sense of the word, not good; that is, that He is 
not free from sin. The interpretation which would pare 
this down to a contrast between immaculate goodness and 
. absolute goodness is a refinement unconformable with the 
simplicity of the language employed and the directness with 
which the conversation develops. It is idle to appeal to 





“Friteschiorum opuscula academica, 1838, p. 79. 
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such passages as Job iv, 18, xv. 15, xxv. 5; for the point is, 
not that the distinction in question is not real, nor that it 
cannot be expressed in natural language, but that it is not 
suggested by the language of the present passage and breaks 
in upon the course of its development.” From the dog- 
matic point of view this interpretation is of course more 
acceptable than that which sees in the passage a plain con- 
fession of sin. [t has moreover the great advantage of not 
giving us a Jesus wholly out of harmony with the Jesus of 
the rest of the Synoptic tradition, and even perhaps with the 
Jesus of the remainder of this very narrative—where He 
speaks of “following” Him as the foundation of the new 
life. But from the narrower exegetical point of view it is at 
a disadvantage in comparison with the other; and yet lies 
‘open to all the exegetical objections which are fatal to that 
view, 

Still another modification of the interpretation which sup- 
poses Jesus in our passage to repudiate the predicate good, 
has had large vogue. Jesus, it is said, repudiates this predi- 
cate not from His own but from His questioner’s point of 
view. This interpretation, which is very common among 
the Fathers, is well illustrated by a passage in one of Athana- 
sius’ anti-Arian tracts.77 “And when He says,"’ we read, 
“ ‘Why callest thou me good? No one is good except one, 
God’, God, reckoning Himself among men, spoke this ac- 
cording to His flesh, and with respect to the opinion ( vods ) 
of him who came to Him, For that one thought Him man 
‘only and not God, and the response keeps this opinion in 
view, For, if you think me a man, He says, and not God, 
call me not good, for no one is good. For the good does not 
belong to human nature but to God.” It is obvious, that to 
say that Jesus repudiates the predicate only from the point of 
view of His interlocutor is to say that He does not really re- 
pudiate it at all. It is not strange, therefore, as Montefiori 


"CE what R. Stler excellently says in criticism of Octtinger and 
Ullmann, in The Words of the Lord Jesus, 1. yp. 360b-3610. 
"Migne, Patrologia Graeca, xxvi, col. 993 A and B. 
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seems to find it,”? that “the capable Roman Catholic com- 
mentator,” Schanz, “who honestly insists on the correct 
translation of this verse,” understanding its repudiation to 
be meant ad hominem, adds that “the words do not exclude 
‘that Jesus as respects His higher nature, may belong to this 
divine Being’.”"* And Olshausen is quite logical when he 
writes :74 “The questioner saw in Christ a mere S:ddoxados. 
To such a conception, however, the @ya6és was not suitable. 
He [Jesus] repudiates, therefore the name and directs him 
to Him who is Goodness itself. By this, however, the Lord 
does not deny that He is Himself just the &ya9ds, because 
the true God is reflected in Him as His image; only this 
teaching could not be dogmatically presented to the young 
man, but should vitally form itself in his own heart.” And 
Keil :”5 “Jesus, taking this predicate in its full sense, uses 
this address to direct the young man to God as the Supreme 
Being, when He replies: ‘Why callest thou me good?’, that 
is, ‘Call me not good’, ‘no one is good except one, God’. 
Jesus by no means repudiates goodness or sinlessness by this, 
but only says that the predicate would not be suitable for 

"I, p. 264. 

™Schanz’s comment on Mk. x. 18, runs as follows: “Jesus makes 
use of the address &i&doxade dyad, in order to teach the young man 
that the word dyaés in its full sense, as the designation of essential, 
immutable goodness, belongs to God only, so that it is only by con- 
forming to the will of God that blessedness can be attained. Since, 
however, the young man had addressed Jesus, according to his concep- 
tion, as a human teacher, even though exalted far above others, Jesus 
replied to him, as He often does elsewhere, from the standpoint of 
the questioner (Chrysostom, Jerome, Bede, Euthymius, Theophylact, 
and all Catholic expositors; Bengel, Olshausen, Ebrard, Keil), an ex- 
planation to whom of His Sonship to God was not now in place. No 
doubt, there must be supplied with obSes not A€yerar but only éoré 
(Krag, 62, 1, 1, Kithn, 417, 21) and the sense of obSis ef py is 
nothing else than nemo nisi, ie., ‘none but’; but all this does not 
exclude that Jesus, with respect to His higher nature, can Himself 
belong to this Divine Being: ‘and He does not say, “Except my 
Father” that you may learn, that He did not é€exdAupey Himself 
to the young man’ (Chrysostom).” 

™“Erklirung der drei ersten Evangelien? p. 735 (quoted by Wagner, 


P. 153). 
™On Mark x. 18 (Wagner, p. 153). 
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Him if He were nothing more than a 4:8dexados, for which 
the young man took Him. ‘This question gives no occasion, 
however, to instruct the young man thoroughly as to His 
Divine-human nature.” ‘This interpretation, therefore, 
readily passes into the essentially different one—with which 
we are on the entirely different ground that Jesus does not 
in any sense repudiate the goodness attributed to Him— 
which understands Jesus in His response to be really an- 
nouncing His deity. The transition from the one to the 
other of these interpretations is perhaps indicated by such 
a comment as that of M. Lepin, who writes as follows:"* 
“Why callest thou me good?" says He to the young man 
who accosts Him; ‘No man is good except God only.’ The 
young man, no doubt, saw in the Master only an ordinary 
Rabbi, Seemingly Jesus refuses, as due to God alone, 
title which is given Him only as man. Perhaps, however, 
He does not refuse it absolutely, and wishes discreetly to 
insinuate to His interlocutor, or to His disciples, who sur- 
rounded Him, that He to whom this title is given and who, 
as they well know, thoroughly deserves it, is not merely 
man but is God also. There is indeed nothing to show that 
our Savior wishes formally to decline such an attribution; 
that would indeed be strange and out of keeping with His 
usual attitude; had He not said, “Learn of me, for T am 
meek and lowly of heart?’ The turn of expression em- 
ployed, ‘Why callest thou me good?" seems rather intended 
to canst the young man to reflect upon the unconscious 
bearing of his appellation. It is thus that on another occa- 
sion the Divine Master asked the Jews, ‘Ihy do the Scribes 
say that the Christ is the Son of David?’ Considering the 
subsequent reflection made by the Savior, the method em- 
ployed when He remitted the sins of the paralytic is re- 
called: ‘God only can forgive sins, as you say; well, L claim 
to forgive sins; and thus I prove my authority to do so! 
Similarly here: “Thou callest me good. ‘The title is de~ 


“Jésus Messie et Fils de Diew,” too7, pp. 336 f, (E. 1. Christ aud the 
Gospel, 1910, pp, 412 ff.), 
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served: thou thyself hast judged me in comparison with 
ordinary masters; I therefore do not decline it; but con- 
sider well! there is none that is good but God alone!’ ” 

A comment like this brings us to the point of turning 
away altogether from the “objurgatory” interpretation of 
our Lord’s demand, “Why callest thou me good?” It re- 
mains therefore only to read the question simply as a ques- 
tion, that is to say as an incitement to inquiry on the part of 
the questioner.” In that case only two lines of interpre- 
tation lie open. Either the question, along with the suc- 
ceeding clause, “no one is good but one, God”, is intended to 
suggest to the interlocutor that Jesus is Himself divine, or 
else it is intended to turn attention for the moment away 
from Jesus altogether and focus it on God. The former 
line of interpretation has been taken by many and was for 
long indeed the ruling view.”° As so understood, so far 
from suggesting that our Lord is neither divine nor good, 
it is an assertion that He is both good and divine. Ambrose 
will supply us with a good example of this interpretation."® 
Inveighing against the Arians who make out that our Lord 


* A. Plummer, commenting on Lk. xx. 42 (p. 473) suggests that the 
question there may be intended only to make the Scribe think; and 
illustrates by a reference to our present passage: “The question ‘Why 
callest thou Me good?’ appears to serve a similar purpose. It seems 
to imply that Christ is not to be called good (Mk. x. 18). But it need 
mean no more than that a young man who addressed Jesus as ‘Good 
Master’ ought to reflect as to the significance of such language before 
making use of it.” He compares also Lk. xi. 19 as possibly a similar 
case. 

"Cf. Schanz on Lk. xviii. 18: “The most of the Fathers, if they 
do not call the question an ensnaring one (versuta, Ambrose; tentans, 
Jerome, Cyril) and therefore look upon the reply as a repulse, arguta 
responsio, assume that it is meant for the young man’s instruction as 
to the deity of Christ. Jesus, it is said, reproves the ruler for calling 
Him a good teacher instead of a good God.” He cites as expressing 
this latter view, Ambrose, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of 
Nanzianzus, Basil, Cyril, Chrysostom, Hilary, Jerome, Augustine, Bede. 
Cf. A. Plummer, on Lk. xviii. 19 (p. 422, note 1), where Cyril and 
Ambrose are quoted and Jerome, Basil and Epiphanius referred to 
(with Maldonatus and Wordsworth among the commentators). 

” De Fide, 11, t (Migne, Patr. Lat., 16, col. 563; E. T., Post, Nicene 
Fathers, second series, X, p. 226). 
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here denies that He is good, he asks that we consider when, 
where and with what circumspection our Lord speaks here. 
“The Son of God,” he continues, “speaks in the form of 
man, and He speaks to a Scribe,—to him, that is, who called 
the Son of God ‘Good Master’, but denied Him to be God 
‘What he does not believe Christ adds, that he may believe 
in the Son of God, not as a Good Master but as the Good 
God. For, if wheresoever the ‘One God’ is named, the Son 
of God is never separated from the fullness of the Unity, 
how, when the one God is declared good is the Only-begotten 
excluded from the fullness of the divine goodness? 
‘They must therefore cither deny that the Son of God is God, 
or confess that He is the good God. With heavenly cir- 
cumspection, then, He said, not ‘No one is good but the 
Father only’, but ‘No one is good but God only’. For 
‘Father’ is the proper name of Him who begets, but the 
‘one God’ by no means excludes the Godhead of the Trin- 
ity, and therefore extols the Natures: goodness is therefore 
in the nature of God, and in the nature of God is also the 
Son of God, and therefore what is predicated is not predi- 
cated of the Singularity but of the Unity. Goodness is, 
then, not denied by the Lord, but such a disciple is rebuked. 
For when the Scribe said, ‘Good Master’, the Lord re~ 
sponded, “Why callest thou me good?’ And that means, 
‘It is not enough to call me good whom thou dost not be- 
lieve to be God, I do not seek such disciples, who rather 
believe in a good master according to manhood than ac— 
cording to Godhead the good God.” 

Tt is not easy to turn up a modern comment moving on 
precisely these lines. Perhaps something like it is intended 
by Friedrich Késter, when he writes;** “Should it, now, 
seem as if Jesus in the worss, ‘Why callest thou me good’, 
repels the predicate of goodness from Himself, it is already 
remarked by Wolf (in Curis ad h. |.), Haee quaestio non ne- 
gantis est, sed examinantis. “Dost thou consider well, when 
thou callest me good, that this predicate belongs to God 





“TSK, 1856, p. 422 
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alone?’ It belongs to Jesus, therefore, only by virtue of 
His perfect union with the Father.” And Rudolf Stier 
plays upon the same note amid others which go to make 
up his chord, when he writes:*! “Christ takes care not to 
say, I am not good, for One only is good, my Father... . 
He deals more exactly with the word than the rationalists, 
who ‘exhaust themselves in phrases, call Him the best, noblest, 
most excellent, most perfect, etc.’, and yet deny His divine 
dignity. He said then to the young ruler what He must 
say still more strongly to these modern panegyrists, not 
in kindness but in anger: ‘Why callest thou me good?” 
He, however, at the same time attests His divinity (although 
He does not speak plainly of what is concealed) when He 
who knew no sin affirms: ‘None is good save One, that is 
God’.” In support, he quotes in a note®? the following di- 
lemma: “Choose then, ye friends of reason, between these 
two conclusions dictated by reason itself. None is good 
but the one God; Christ is good; therefore Christ is the 
one God. Or: none is good but the one God: Christ is 
not the one God; therefore Christ is not good.” The sober 
and pregnant comment of Bengel may also find a place here. 
“Nevertheless,” he writes,®* “He does not say, I am not 
good; but, Why dost thou call me good? Just as in Mat. 
xxii. 43 He does not deny that He, the Lord of David, is 
at one and the same time, also the Son of David. God is 
good: there is no goodness without Godhead. This young 
man perceived in Jesus the presence of goodness in some 
degree: otherwise he would not have applied to Him: but he 
did not perceive it in the full extent; otherwise he would 
not have gone back from Him. Much less did he recognize 
His Godhead. Wherefore Jesus does not accept from him 
the title of goodness without the title of Godhead (cf. the 

"The Words of the Lord Jesus, 1, p. 360b. Cf. p. 361a: “Thou 
speakest with too much readiness of doing good (I too should not be 
good as thou thinkest, if I were a man as thou supposest).” 

“From the Hom. lit. Correspondenzblatt, 1826, p. 176. He tells 
us that the same dilemma is well presented also in a sermon by 


Nitzsch. 
Gnomon, on Mk. x. 18. 
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‘Why call ye me Lord, Lord’, Lk. vi, 46); and thereby 
He vindicates the honor of the Father with whom He is 
one. See Jno. v. 19. At the same time He causes a ray 
of His omniscience to enter into the heart of the young man, 
and shows that the young man has not as yet the knowledge 
concerning Himself, Jesus Christ, worthy of so exalted a 
title, which otherwise is altogether appropriate to Him, 
Wherefore, He does not say, There is none good save one, 
that is my Father, but, There is none good save one, that is, 
God’. Our Lord often adjusted His words to the capacity 
of those who questioned Him (Jno, iy. 22).” 

Most recent writers, however, who have come to see that 
our Lord’s question is non negantis sed examinantis, have also 
come to see that His purpose here is not inconsequently to 
proclaim His own deity, but in accordance with the demands 
of the occasion to point the young man inquiring after a 
law of life to Him who had once for all proclaimed a per- 
fect law of life.** They have, of course varying ways of 

CE. J. A. Dorner, Ueber Jesu Sep 1862, pp. 13-14. After 
showing that Jesus had no intention of leading the young man to 
suppose that he could enter into life apart from Him, or of pointing 
him away from Himself when He pointed him to God, Dorner con- 
tinues: “But the first thing he had need of, as Jesus saw from the 
light, exsy way in which he used the word ‘good’ was self-knowledge, 
not the announcement of Christ's mission and dignity, for the es 
standing of which he still lacked the preconditions; concerning which 
therefore, in accordance with His method as elsewhere manifested, 
Jesus meanwhile preserved silence... . The purpose of the passage 





make a positive declaration as to what He is, but to rebuke the frivo~ 
lous attribution of goodness to a teacher at the cost of reverence to 
God, and by a striking declaration, which would conquer through its 
humility, to reveal to the young man his fundamental fault, namely that 
he took goodness too lightly. That Jesus intended to ascribe sinfulness 
to Himself possible, since that would be out of accord with His 
other sclf-expressions as to His redemptive vocation, both in the 
Synoptics and in John, and with the position He takes in the Kingdom: 
of God. The Evangelists too, as little as the primitive church so 
." Dorner thinks, however, that there is never= 
he passage a contrast between Jesus’ goodness, ag 
human, and God's, as absohite—“since no earthly, creaturely goodsess _ 
can yet be called perfect, because not yet perfected, and is mot yer 
raised beyond temptations and change.” 
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expressing the general understanding of the passage com- 
mon to them all; and they inevitably bring out its implica- 
tions and connections with more or less completeness, and 
with more or less penetration.** The emphasis seems to be 
particularly well distributed in a passage in A. Schlatter’s 
Theology of the New Testament,®® and we therefore ven- 
ture to quote it here. “To him who sought from Him the 
Good Master, direction as to the work by which he could 
secure for himself eternal life, He replied that no one is 
good except God, but God is really good; and instead of 
meeting his wish and Himself giving him a commandment, 
He binds him to the divine commandments in their simple 
clearness. The desire to obtain, instead of them, a new 
prescription which should now for the first time assure eter- 
nal life, Jesus calls impious, a denial of God, which is made 
no better by being attributed to Him too. To permit Him- 
self to be praised as good, while at the same time, or even 
thereby, God’s goodness is denied, could not be endured by 
Jesus. Against this kind of religion He ever spoke as the 
Son who defended the goodness of the Father against every 
doubt, and hallowed His commandments as perfect. A 
glorifying of His own dignity at the cost of God’s, a trust 
in His judgment along with distrust in God’s command- 
ments, an exalting of His own goodness along with re- 
proaches against God—meant to Him absolute impossibil- 
ity.” No doubt, there are elements in this statement which 
are open to criticism, But the main matter comes in it to 
clear announcement. Jesus’ concern here is not to glorify 
Himself but God: it is not to give any instruction concerning 
His own person whatever, but to indicate the published will 
of God as the sole and the perfect prescription for the pleas- 
ing of God. In proportion as we wander away from this 
central thought, we wander away from the real meaning of 
the passage and misunderstand and misinterpret it.°7 





"See above, note 23, for some of the commentators of this class. 
.. Schlatter, Die Theologie des NTs, I, 1909, p. 303. 

" Detached note on some attempts to discover a more original text 
than that transmitted by our Gospels, especially F. C. Conybeare’s (see 
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notes 34, 35, 36).-H. J. Holtzmann, Hond-Commentar 2wm N. T., 1. 
Die Synoptiter? 1997, p. 88, writes: “This section . riches 


distinction between deity and humanity (see on Mat. vi, 12), which is 
obliterated by Matthew (verse 18) in a tendential manner, but is 
otherwise manifoldly witnessed in the early ecclesiastical fterature 
(Bousset, Justin, 105 f.), the patristic exegesis found here instruction 


address to Him the minor premises of a syllogism, of which the 
reader is expected to draw the conclusion,” At the place referred to 
in this cautious allusion (Die Evongeliencitate Justins, &c., 1891, 

105-6) Bousset seeks to show from certain early citations of our 


part of our Lord's response stood something like what we find in 
Justin, Diol, 101°: els doriy dyabds 5 rardp pov 6 dv rois otpavots. How 
the first part of our Lord's reply ran, seems to be less sure. He 
supposes, however, that there Iny behind Justin a form of text in which 
were combined a repudiation of the address of “Good Master” and a 
response to the demand “What shall I do to inherit eternal life?— 
much as we find them combined in the Gospel according to the He- 
brews. This text, though an earlier source than our Synoptic Gos 
pels, he does not consider the original text (p. 106, note 3). ‘The form 
preserved in Justin, or something like it, he judges to be more likely 
to be that. In Dial. ror‘ this stands merely 7] je Adyag dyaby; 

Tis io Cie. Lickel ast os YI upon what Hilgenfeld 
had argued a half-century before (Kritieche Untersuchungen iiber die 
Evangelien Justine, der Clementinischen Homilien und Marcions, 
1950, pp. 220 {,, 362, 426; Theologische Jahrbiicher, 1853, pp. 207, 235 £.; 
1857, DD. 434 2WT, 1863, pp. 361-2, note 3). That the reading 
attributed to an by Parteraje H, 42" p. 339: - ah Bae yes 
BIS. Adyere) dyabin, els deriv a) 4 Oeds & waryp is a divergent text- 
form and Be an * anexpretation, Hilgenfeld is sure; and that this 
text-form was in circulation beyond Marci ‘oF even Gnostic, 
circles he thinks is shown by its occurrence four times in the Clemer- 
tine Homilies (Th. Jhbb., 1857, 9. 415). Our present Matthew-text 
preserves from this earlier form the positive clause els dori 3 ; 
This positive clause is not to be supposed, therefore, to have beca 
made ont of the negative form found in our Mark and Luke: ob8e¢ 
Ayabs dui) ds & Beds. The contrary is the fact: the negative clause 

rst found in Justin, Apol., 1, 16) is rather a correction of the positive 
clause in an anti-Gnostic interest. For the Gnostice interpreted the 
dls doriv 3 dyabds 5 warip (in which the 4 maryjp is the essential thing) 
4S a distinguishing declaration that the only good God was the Father 
of Jesus Christ. The difference between the positive and the negative 
forms is, then, far from unimportant; it was of deep polemical signi— 
ficance, “If this difference seems small, it is nevertheless by meanse 
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who is not the Father of Jesus and not good (gracious), 
wrathful. The Catholic counterpart to f 
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genuine “various reading”. And it is certainly not clear that 
readings which Barth enumerates, Justin's and Matthew's, illustrate 
how readily “uncomfortable readings are pushed 
An even better example of the unjustified use of 
4s supplied by Paul Feine, Theologie der NTs, 1910, p. 28, note, 
explaining the meaning of our Lord in His response to the 


inde 
gays to the rich young man: ‘Why callest thou me good.’ or ‘Cal} me 
not good” (jr) ye Aye yabldv, as Conybeare, Hibbert Journal, rosa, I, 
6-113, represents the oldest form, after Marcion, the Clementine Homi- 
Hes, Tatian, Origen, in Mk. and Lk. xviii. 19)... ." A phenomenon 
like this seems to require that we should subject Conybeare’s argument 
to a sufficiently close scrutiny to bring out its real character. 
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to the author of the Gospel, but, in accordance with his present 
quest, to an ancient corrector, working on the original text of Mat~ 
thew “before Matthew was joined in one book with the other two. 
gospels”. He is not content however to find “doctrinal modifications” 
in Matthew's text; he discovers them in the text of Mark and Luke 
as well. The evidence on which he relies for this discovery, he gives as 
follows, Marcion, according to Epiphanius, read at Lk, xviii, 19: 
pi} we Adve dyaddv: els dort dyads & Beds & rarip, “And Marcion’s evi- 
dence goes back far behind any other." It is a priori unlikely, from 
Marcion’s philosophical views, that he himself made the reading, “Call 
me not good". And that he did not make it is put beyond doubt by its 
appearance in the Clementine Homilies also, where, although it appears 
rather as a citation from Matthew than from Mark-Luke, it @ fortiori 
argues the presence of the imperative reading in Mark-Luke. Ali this is 
borne out by the persistence of the imperative reading in later writings. 
In the Old Armenian version of a tract of Athanasius’, it appears four 
times, and though in the present Greek text it is found in only one 
of these places, the editor tells ws it occurs in the best manuscripts 
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None Is good one, God.” The Holy Spirit, however, is not for- 
bidden by the nee to be called as David says, ‘Thy good 
posted trae Aa ooo, 


‘one, God’, God, reckoning Himself among 
to His flesh, and with respect to the opinion of him 
For that one thought Him man only and not God, and the 
keeps this opinion in view. For, if you think me a man, He says, 
not God, call me not good, for no one is good. For the good 
not belong to human nature but to God." Obviously the “Call 
good” here is not a citation but a free rendering of the sense 
"Why callest thou me good?’ which is immediately 
cited. The final passage, 085 C, is more complicated. 
talking of his Arian opponents. “And now, these people,” he 
they knew the Holy Scriptures, would not dare to blaspheme the 
Creator of all things as a creature and a piece of handiwork. For they 
distort them to us, saying How can [the Son] be Hke (the Father}, 
of the Father's essence, when it is written, As the Father has [il 
Himself, 50 He has given also to the Son to have life in 
There is, they say, 2 superiority in the giver above the receiver. 
Why callest thou me good? they say, No one is good but 
And again, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
more, Of the last day no one knoweth, not even the Soa, 
Father. And again, Whom the Father sanctified and sent 
world. And again, Whom the Father raised from the di 
then, they say, can He that is raised from the dead be like 
same nature (Syoodovs) with Him that raised Him?” Here is a 
of Scriptural texts in use by the Arians and cited from their lips— 
Jno. v. 26; Mk. x, 18; Mt. xxvii, 47; Mk. xiii, 32; Jno. x. 26; Gal. i 1. 
Some of them are quoted with accuracy (Jno. v. 26; Mr, xxvil. 477 
x. 36). But some of ther merely reproduce the sense (Gal, i. 1). Mik 
x. 18 is printed as an accurate quotation, But the editor tells us in a 
note that in same of the MSS. it is read rather: 

dt tt nt ty, “Call ne oo, they ey, goat mad we be 
as Conybeare contends, that this reading should be put into the text 

In this context this would not mean that Athanasius so read it im bis 
Mark, but only at the most that the Ariana so read it im their Mark 
We say “at the most", for there would be little more reason fom 
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but was not original in it. We are Jed to this view by the clrcum- 

stance that in the Clementine Homilies too (where this reading occurs 

iii, 57, xvii, 4, xviti. 1, 3) it seems to appear (xvi, 1) asa 

peasrhoatba SeacsogCABY Feae at But it is to be observed 
understan 





the significance of the Clementine Homilies in this matter—that they 
formed the connecting link between Marcionite and Arian. It is 
meaningless, therefore, when Conybeare remarks; “Marcion’s evidence 
goes back far behind any other”, chough that remark would be inexpli- 
cable in any case. It is probably not Marcion’s personal evidence that is 
jin question, but only that of the later Marcionites. And were it his per- 
sonal evidence that was in question, Justin who quotes the text in the 
interrogative form was his strict contemporary, Tatian but a little 
younger contemporary, to say nothing of Marcosians and Naasenes 
with whom Irenaeus and Hippolytus connect the text in its interroga- 
tive form, In any case the total direct transmission of the text of 
the New Testament is not to be treated with this levity. On the face 
of it, apart from all citations of as early a date ag Marcion, the text 
as set down in the critical editions of the New Testament is older than 
Marcion and was already in his day in wide circulation in versions as 
well as in the original Greek, When we speak in terma of relative 
originality—instead of in those of mere chronology—there is no 
room for question here. Any history which may be back of one 
existent manuseript-text of Mark and Luke in this passage (as indeed of 
that of Matthew too) is not a textual history but a literary history, 
What emerges from the ruck of confusion into which Conybeare has 
gratuitously cast the matter is thus simply that there may have been 
in circulation in heretical circles in the fourth century 2 reading in 
Mk, x. 18 or Luke xviii. 19 which substituted an imperative for the 
interrogatory form, Necdless to say such a fact affords no slightest 
justification for looking upon this form as “the original” form, 
Princeton. Benyantn B, WaRFrELD, ~ 


ASSYRIOLOGICAL RESEARCH DURING THE 
PAST DECADE! 


Assyriology is still a comparatively young science. It is 
but a life-time—three-score and ten years—since the first 
excavations were conducted in the vicinity of Mosul by 
French and English excavators.? And only within a decade 
have the last of the pioneers—Jules Oppert, Rassam and 
Schrader—passed away. The work of Oppert as excavator 
and decipherer carried us back almost to the very beginning 
of Assyriology. He was a member of the second French 
expedition, which was sent out in 1852, and in 1857 he 
helped to place this science on a firm basis and to win for 
it the confidence of scholars by his translation of the cylin- 
der inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. Rassam in 1854 dis- 
covered ‘the famous Library of Assurbanapal at Nineveh, 
from which 20,000 tablets or fragments of tablets, many of 
them of the greatest value, have been recovered. Schrader, 
rightly called “the father of Assyriology in Germany”, 
carried us back into the sixties ; and his investigations, which 
were especially along historical and geographical lines, won 
for him an international reputation. 

The labors of these men, and many others whose names 
might be mentioned, have made possible the rapid advance 
which Assyriology has made during the past decades. They 
have supplied our museums with thousands of inscriptions 





* This article is in substance an address delivered on September 19th, 
1913, in Miller Chapel at the opening of the One Hundred and Second 
Session of Princeton Theological Seminary. The writer has however 
claimed the privilege of quite considerably revising and expanding it 
before its publication. 

* Botta began excavations at Nineveh (Kuyundjik) in December, 
1842, Layard at Calah (Nimrud) in November, 1845. 

"Rawlinson, Hincks, Fox-Talbot and Oppert were the members of 
a committee appointed by the Royal Asiatic Society to make test 
translations of this inscription. They worked independently of one 
another and the substantial agreement between their translations did a 
great deal to establish confidence in Assyriological studies and to remove 
suspicions regarding their value and reliability. 
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and antiquities of various kinds. They deciphered the com- 
plicated cuneiform script and have solved most of its diff- 
culties. They have published many inscriptions and supplied 
the student of to-day with grammar and lexicon, with works 
on history and religion, and with textbooks and helps of all 
sorts. In fact so rapid has been the progress that the Assyri- 
ologist of to-day is heing forced to become in ever increas- 
ing measure a specialist in some one or more of the many 
fields of investigation which the cunciform inscriptions have 
opened up to us. And even when we restrict ourselves to 
the work of the decade which is past*—the seventh and in 
many ways the most productive in the history of Assyri- 
ology—it is by no means easy to trace the progress which 
has been made and it is necessary for us to confine ourselves 
more especially to the most important fields, We shall con- 
sider therefore the progress this decade has made in the 
work of excavation; in philological research; in chronology 
and history; in the study of legal and business documents, 
and letters and of the proper names; and in the investigation 
of the religion. 


THE EXCAVATIONS 


The work of excavation has been carried on with vigor 
and although no single finds have been reported which rank 
in importance with the discovery of the Library of Assur- 
banapal by Rassam in 1854, the finding of the Tell-cl- 
Amamia letters in 1888 and the unearthing of the Stele of 
Hammmrapi in 1901, some very important discoveries have 
been made and much valuable information has been obtained. 


“Thin period is counted roughly as beginning with 1903 amd 
to the present time, This is a little over a decade, but still is a 
ciently accurate for our purpose, For several years back Dr. H. 
of the Royal Library at Berlin has prepared a brief yearly summary be 
the progress made in Assyriological research for the Zeitechrife der 





Deutschen Morgewlindischen Gesellschaft, Cf. also H. W. Hogg, 
Survey of Recent Publications on Assyriology, vol. T, 1908; vol. I, 
1910, which are favorably spoken of by Pick, and also L. W. 
King’s survey for the years 1910-12 in the Britannica Year-Book, 1913, 
Pp: 256-60. 
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Ocheidir in Babylonia have also been visited and studied by 
German archaeologists. 

The French have resumed their excavations at Tello, 
which were interrupted by the death of de Sarzec in 1901. 
Capt. Gaston Cros, his successor, reached Tello in 1903 and 
the work of excavation has been carried on with very con- 
siderable success. At Susa where excavation was com- 
menced in 1897 and where the code of Hammurapi, the 
obelisk of Manishtusu and a number of other very valuable 
finds were made, the work of the Délégation en Perse has 
been continued and some work has also been done in other 
parts of Persia, At Oheimir, the site of the ancient city of 
northern Babylonia, Kish, excavations have recently been 
carried on by Genouillac and they are reported to be 
successful.” 

Of the work of the English excavators little has been 
heard. King conducted excavations at Nineveh nearly ten 
years ago, and he, with the assistance of Thompson, made a 
new copy of the trilingual inscription of Darius the Great 
at Behistén,® 

Only two American expeditions have been at work in 
this region during the decade.” The expedition of the Uni- 

"Cf. Gaston Cros, Nowvelles Fowilles de Tetlo (de Sorsec’s monumen- 
tal work Découvertes en Chaidée which was begun about 30 years ago 
and which gives an account of the excavations of this distinguished 
archaeologist at Tello, was completed last year by Heurey and Thuresu- 
Dangin, eleven years after the death of de Sarzec); also L. Hearey 
in Comptes Rendus de ' Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
1o1a. Heuzey reports that Cros has discovered a part of a wall 
built by Gudea. For the excavations at Susa compare the Memoires 
de la Délégation en Perse and the other publications of the Délé 
gation. It is worthy of note that according to Schell (Comptes 
Renduz, 1910) it is now possible to trace the old Elamitic language, 
or as he has named it Ancanite, as far back as Naram-Sin. For a 
reference to the excavations at Oheimir <f, OLZ, XV, 426, The 
French have also been working at Samara cf, Viollet, Fowilles & 
Samara en Méropotamie. 

"The Sewiptures and Inscription of Derius the Great on the Rock 
of Behistin in Persia, A new collection of the Persian, Susan and 
Babylonian Texts, with English translation, plates, etc. 1907, 

* The excavations of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippar have 
not been contimued since 1900, 
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versity of Chicago under the direction of Dr. Banks exca- 
vated the site of Bismaya,?° the ancient Adab, in 1903-4 and 
the Cornell expedition under Olmstead, Charles and Wrench, 
which has thus far only published the results of its excava- 
tion in the Hittite country of Asia Minor, will also work in 
Mesopotamia, if it has not already done so.!! 

Besides these expeditions the natives have done consid- 
erable excavating on their own account, notably at Sippar 
(Abu Habba), Drehem, Warka and Dailem, and many hun- 
dreds of tablets found by them have been bought by Euro- 
pean and American collectors. 

Through the excavations just enumerated the material 
for our study of ancient Babylonia and Assyria has been 
greatly increased. The inventory-lists of objects excavated 
at Assur passed the 20,000 mark during the past year. At 
Babylon No. 30,130 was found on Feb. 20, 1905. At that 
point the inventory ceases, at least as far as all reference to 
it in the “Reports” is concerned; but the latter indicate that 
the number must have grown very considerably since then. 
The inventory numbers at Susa have passed the 15,000 
mark, and judging from the registry-numbers of the British 
Museum that collection has been increased through excava- 
tion or purchase by at least 10,000 objects.12 The other 
excavations referred to have yielded less. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to form anything ap- 
proaching an accurate estimate of the extent of the material 
which has been recovered. A conservative estimate would 
probably place the total at about 300,000 objects, of 
which perhaps one-fourth have been recovered during the 
past decade.?* The collection of the British Museum, which 

“Cf. Edgar J. Banks, Bismaya, 1913. 

“Cf. A. T. Olmstead, B. B. Charles, J. E. Wrench, Travels and 
Studies in the Nearer East (Cornell expedition to Asia Minor and the 
Assyro-Babylonian Orient). 

™The figures for the Susa excavations and also for the British 
Museum are based on the inventory or registry numbers of the tablets 
of these collections in official publications and they may be considerably 


too low. 
™The Kuyundjik Collection of the British Museum numbers, as has 
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is by far the largest single collection, has passed the 100,000 
mark by several thousand, The Imperial Ottoman Museum 
at Constantinople probably comes next,"* then the Louvre 
and then Berlin, for the European collections. The largest 
collection in this country is that of the University of Penn~ 
sylvania, which has about 17,000 tablets. 

An estimate of this kind is also very unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the heterogeneous character of the collections. A 

. single number may represent a large cylinder, or tablet, or a 
small tablet or even a fragment of a tablet. Tt may stand for 
an uninscribed terracotta figurine—according to Koldewey 
some 6,000 often fragmentary have been found at Babylon 
—or for a basalt or diorite stele or statue. Of course the 
small tablets and the fragments are in the majority. 

Still these figures give some idea at least of the extent of 
the material. And it can consequently occasion no surprise 
that although the work of publishing and copying the in- 
‘scriptions was entered upon immediately, the pen of the 
copyist and the varied labors of the decipherer have never 
been able to catch up or to keep up with the spade of the 
excavator. In 1850 Botta and Flandin completed their 
Monument de Ninive, In 1851 Layard published his [n- 
scriptions in the Cuneiform Character. The first volume of 
Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia ap- 
peared in 1861 and the fifth volume was published nineteen 
years later. Other texts and series appeared from time to 


been sald, over 20,000 tablets or fragments. Rassam estimated that 
See0o were found et Sippar. During the years r8o3-§ about 30,000 
‘were excavated according to de Sarzec at Tello. Hilprecht has esti- 
mated the Nippur yield at over $0,000, These are the most noteworthy 
finds of previous decades, as far as numbers are concerned. 

“Under the present regulations of the Turkish government ali 
antiquities are its property and are to be handed over to the Imperial 
Ottoman Museum. What percentage of these inscriptions, excavated by 
European and American archaeologists, will eventually reach the 
Museums which they represent and what percent of the recently exca- 
vated material has already beet transferred to Constantinople it is 
difficult or impossible to say. According to report most of the 
antiquitics found at Babylon are still there, and have pot been removed 
to Constantinople. 
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time; but Rawlinson was, until about twenty years ago, the 
great corpus inscriptionum of the Assyriologist. About 
thirty years ago Strassmaier, who himself during the 
eighties and early nineties published several thousand tab- 
lets (contracts), complained of the reluctance of scholars to 
undertake the publication of new inscriptions, And no one 
who knows the difficulty involved in this work can wonder 
at this. The texts are often very hard to read, being usually 
more or less mutilated and often quite fragmentary and the 
writing is sometimes very difficult to decipher. But yet 
probably no decade has a better record in text publications 
than this one. Over ten thousand inscriptions of various 
kinds have been published. Clay, Ungnad, Thureau-Dangin, 
Scheil, Genouillac, King, Thompson, Harper and Virolleaud 
have published a great many inscriptions and a number of 
others have made more or less extensive contributions.'* 
Most of these are texts not previously published. Many of 
these inscriptions are small and a large proportion of them 
are contracts or other documents of a business character. A 
large part of these latter are in Sumerian, the non-Semitic 
language spoken by the early inhabitants of Southern Baby- 
lonia, from whom the Semitic Babylonians borrowed the 
cuneiform script. 

This record for a single decade is quite noteworthy and 
shows the great interest which is being taken in this field of 
investigation. With so many new texts constantly appear- 
ing, so much new material to be studied, it is no easy task to 
keep abreast of the work which is being done in Assyriology 
alone, not to mention the discoveries in other fields, espe- 
cially Egyptian, Hittite, Cretan and the Greek papyri, which 
claim attention. And yet despite this great output it is 
probable that only a comparatively small part, perhaps not 
over ten to twenty per cent of the excavated material has 
been published thus far. There are doubtless in many of our 

™de la Fuye, Messerschmidt, Hilprecht, Barton, Myhrmann, Radau, 
Langdon, Klauber, Le Gac, Pinches, Poebel, Weisbach, Peiser, Fried- 


rich, Waterman, Lau, Macmillan, Hincke, Hussey, Delaporte and some 
others, 
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museums tablets of the greatest value, which are as unknown 
as if still covered by the dust of ages. The publication by 
King, in 1907, of a chronicle containing a valuable syn- 
chronism between Babylonian and Assyrian history, a tablet 
which had seemingly Jain in the British Museum for some 
years before its value was discovered, occasioned the humor- 
ous comment by Winckler that “excavations in the British 
Museum seem more successful than those which are con- 
dueted on the site of many a capital city of Babylonia”. 

This witticism was aimed perhaps more at those responsi~ 
ble for the rather unproductive excavations at Babylon than 
at the Trustees of the British Museum who have shown 
very commendable zeal in the publication of texts and in 
the opening up of their treasures to scholars from all parts 
of the world. And it is to be hoped that future “excava- 
tions” will prove even more successful. This great collec- 
tion has not yet been even fully catalogued. Bezold took 
over ten years to catalogue the Kuyundjik Collection alone, 
which is only about a fifth of the whole, and years must 
elapse before all its treasures shall have been published, 
And the same is true in a lesser degree of the other large 
collections. And in the meantime the work of excavation is 
being pushed. 


PHILOLOGY 


Considerable progress has been made along the line of 
linguistic and philological study. Delitzsch and Sayce have 
published new editions of their Assyrian grammars. Un- 
gnad and Meissner have published short grammars, The first 
of these latter is especially valuable because of the promi- 
nence which it gives to ‘old Babylonian’, Prince has pub- 
lished a new chrestomathy for beginners and Delitzsch’s 
well known Lesestiicke has appeared in a fifth edition. 
Special problems of grammar have been studied by Ungnad, 
Bezold, Thompson, Bohl, Ebeling, Yvisaker, and others. 
Brockelmann has made use of Assyrian very extensively in 
his comparative semitic grammar, The first Sumerian 
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Dangin, Delitzsch and others, The most ancient script has 
been especially studied by Toscanne, 

‘The controversy with regard to the character of the Su- 
merian language, which has been waged with greater or less 
activity since 1874, when Halévy first put forth the hypothe- 
sis that instead of being a non-Semitic language, it was an 
ideographic or cryptographic seript (allographie) of 
Semitic origin, has now been practically settled in favor of 
the opponents of Halévy. The family to which it belongs is 
still in dispute. Indeed little light has been thrown upon 
this subject in the last quarter of a century. But the fact 
that it is a genuine language is now practically universally 
admitted. Jastrow, who until recently was a supporter of 
Halévy, now admits that the proof contained in the 
“royal inscriptions”, which have recently been edited and 
translated by Thureau-Dangin, that the Sumerian had 
phonetic elements, has convinced him that it was once a 
spoken language and not merely an ideographic way of 
writing Semitic-Babylonian."? This evidence has seemed 
to him more convincing even than the evidence produced by 
Ed. Meyer to show that on the monuments we find repre- 
sentations of two distinct races, the one Semitic, the other 
the Sumerian, Jastrow was one of the last if not the last 
prominent supporter of Halévy. So that the latter now 
stands practically alone and although he has quite recently 
written a lengthy defence of his standpoint, and predicts 
that “some day the historians and philologists will be grateful 
to him for having delivered them from the absurd night- 
mare, which has troubled their minds for sixty years and 
which is called ‘the Sumarian mystery’ ”, it is hardly likely 
that he will win many converts to his position. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the cunei- 
form inscriptions have thrown valuable light on the vocali- 
zation of ancient Egyptian. As is now generally admitted, 
this language was written, like Hebrew and most of the 

"C}. Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Azsyriens, vol. U1, pp. ix. 


Many of these inscriptions had been previously edited. But this trans- 
lation constitutes a great advance in this field. 
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other Semitic languages, without the vowels. The cunei- 
form although in many respects a complicated and cumber- 
some system has the advantage that it does render the 
vowels. Ranke has collected considerable material bearing 
upon this subject. And while it is probable that the Egyp- 
tologist will have to look in the future as in the past chiefly 
to Coptic for light upon this important question, the value 
of the cuneiform is not inconsiderable. 

The excavations conducted by Winckler at Boghaz-Keui 
in 1907 have also made it clear that it is to the Cuneiform, 
which has unlocked for us the long forgotten Sumerian, that 
we are to look for the key to the Hittite, Winckler found 
there Hittite tablets written in the cuneiform script and 
containing a number of Assyrian words. It is also reported 
that bilingual syllabaries have been found. Such tablets 
should make possible that scientific study of the Hittite lan- 
guage, which is necessarily a preliminary step before any 
thorough study of the hieroglyphs can be made. For it 
has been the circumstance that the language as well as the 
script was unknown which has made the problem so ex- 
ceedingly difficult.1® 


CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY 


Important light has been thrown upon chronology and 
history by chronicles, date lists, dated contract tablets and 
historical inscriptions of various kinds, published during the 
past decade. Two new chronicles published by King’® are 
especially valuable. One gives us a synchronism between 
early Babylonian and Assyrian history, by stating that Ilu- 
shia, king of Assyria, was a contemporary of Su- (or 
Sumu-) abu, the first king of the First Dynasty of Babylon 
—a synchronism which carries us back more than 500 years 





* Thompson, in his New Decipherment of the Hittite Hieroglyphs 
(1913) has made considerable use of the cuneiform tablets published 
by Winckler (MDOG, No. 35), and his decipherment seems to rest 
on sound principles. Just how much of it will eventually prove to 
be correct, it is hard to predict at present. 

*L. W. King, Chronicles concerning early Babylonian Kings, 1907. 
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before the “Synchronistic Chronicle” starts i¢., to about 
the beginning of the second millenium B.C2° Another 
chronicle states that Samsu-iluna, son of Hammurapi, 
waged war against Tuma-ilu. As this Tuma-ilu is admitted 
to be the first king of the Second Dynasty, or, as it is called, 
the Dynasty of the Sea-Land, this statement proves that 
the Second Dynasty was contemporaneous with the First for 
one third to one half its duration. Whether the Second 
Dynasty held sway at Babylon at all is not yet definitely 
settled. King thinks that it did not. In this opinion he is 
supported by Ed, Meyer. The fact that as early as the ninth 
year of Samsu-iluna the Kassites, as Hilprecht expresses 
it “knocked at the door of Babylonia”, and that no inscrip- 
tion dated in the reigns of these kings has ever been found, 
goes a long way toward establishing this contention.** That 
this is the case was argued fifteen years ago by Hommel, 
following a suggestion of Halévy. This evidence brings 
down the date of Hammurapi very considerably and largely 
obviates the difficulty in the way of the acceptance of the 
identification of this king with the Amraphel of Gen. xiv, 
The chronology is still too uncertain to warrant an 
attempt at exact determination? but this discovery 
goes a long way toward harmonizing the two chronologies 


“Another important datum for the history of the early period is the 
fact that we are able in view of a recent discovery of Thureau-Dangin 
to assign the Cappodocian Tablets, which have been found near 
Boghaz-Keui, to about 2300 B.C, ie, to a period several centuries 
earlier than the first dynasty of Babylon. Cf. The Britannica Veor- 
Book, 1913, p. 250. 

™Hilprecht in 1906 expressed the opinion that the Dynasty of the 
Sea-Lands is for a great part contemporaneous with the Hammurapi 
dynasty and that the first cighty to one hundred years of the Kassite 
dynasty run parallel with the closing years of the preceding dynasties 
(cf. Babylonian Exped, of the Univ. of Penn, Series A, XX, 1, » 43): 

* Auchincloss (Chronology of the Holy Bible, p. Gt) fixes the date of 
the Promise to Abraham at 1907 B.C. and states that Rogers on the 
basis of Babylonian data assigns this event tentatively to 191s B.C. 
Beecher (The Dated Events of the O. T.) places this event twenty-one 
years earlier, Both of these scholars accept the view that the Second 
Dynasty never ruled at Babylon and that the Third or Kassite followed 
immediately on the First. F. A. Jones (The Dates of Genesis) regards 
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at this point. The fact that this tablet furnishes us with 
a definite instance of a dynasty being to all appearance re- 
garded by Assyrian chroniclers as successive when it was 
really contemporaneous in whole or in part with other dy- 
nasties is, as King points out, of the greatest importance 
because it helps in the solution of another problem which has 
long been puzzling scholars—the date of Naram-Sin. 
According to Nabunaid, the last king of Babylon, Naram- 
Sin lived about 3800 B.C. This date has been regarded as 
too high by many scholars, It could not be accepted with- 
out admitting enormous gaps in the history, as known, or 
inventing new kings or dynasties to fill them. Lehmann- 
Haupt tried to obviate this difficulty by assuming that the 
scribe made a mistake of 1,000 years, writing 3200 for 2200 
and this view has gained considerable acceptance. But, as 
King points out, while this correction answers fairly well 
in this instance, it cannot explain other cases of conflict and 
is not scientific. King argues with justice that it is far more 
probable that the scribes of Nabunaid made the same mis- 
take in calculating the date of Naram-Sin which modern 
scholars have made in estimating the date of Hammurapi, 
that is, they have regarded as successive dynasties which 
appear consecutively in the lists but which should really be 
treated in some instances at least as contemporaneous. We 
have seen that the evidence that the Second Dynasty did 
not rule in Babylon at all or at the best only a part of the 
time assigned to it in the “King-Lists”, brings down the date 
of Hammurapi approximately 125-350 years. Had the 
scribes of Nabunaid made this same mistake and also 
counted several of the earlier dynasties, some of which we 
know to have been contemporaneous, as consecutive, an 
error of a thousand years, great as it is, would readily be 





1913 B.C., Ussher’s date for Gen. xiv, as approximately correct. Toff- 
teen (Ancient Chronology, Part 1) on the other hand allows an interval 
of about 150 years between the First and Third Dynasties and his 
date for the “Promise” is 2090 B.C., very much higher than that pro- 
posed by the others. 
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explicable. King’s latest estimate for the date of Naram-Sin 
is about 2700 B.C? 

For the history of the earlier period new data are fur- 
nished by a dynastic tablet recently published by Scheil, 
which records the names and reigns of the kings of three 
new dynasties, Two of these are Sumerian, the third Semni- 
tic, the dynasty of Guti. This last dynasty, although only 
mentioned in the list, clears up several difficulties of the 
history of the early period, proving as it does a period of 
Semitic domination lying between the time of Sargon and 
the Hammurapi dynasty, and King describes this invasion 
as “an event of the first importance”, Hilprecht in 1906 
published the latter part of a fragment of a dynastic tablet 
giving the dynasties of Ur and Isin (preceding the Ham- 
murapi dynasty). He argues from the shape and size of 
the tablet that it must have contained the names and reigns 
of about 135 rulers of the period prior to Ur-Engur whose 
reign he places between the limits 2500-2200 B.C, Poebel 
has found in the Nippur collection another dynastic tablet 
which should prove of great interest, since it purports to 
carry us back to the kings who reigned after the Deluge. 
How much, if any, historical value it will prove to possess, 
it is at yet impossible to say. King asserts that “the age 
of Sumerian civilization can be traced in Babylonia hack 
to about the middle of the fourth millenium B.C., but not 
beyond”, 

The tablet referred to above which has proved that the 
First and Second Dynasties were in part contemporary, con- 
tains an additional statement which must be mentioned, 
namely a reference to an invasion of Babylonia by the 
Hittites at the close of the First Dynasty of Babylon. This 
information throws light upon several problems, It accounts 
perhaps for the fall of the First Dynasty and for the sue- 
cess of the Kassites in establishing their power there, King 
thinks that it was at this time that the images of Marduk 





“Hilprecht in 1905 (op, cit.) assigned him to a date between 2psce 
and 2650 B.C, Ed, Meyer in 1909 fixed his date as low as 2450 B.C, 
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and Sarpanitum were carried off, which more than a century 
later the Kassite king Argum II brought back from Khani 
and restored to the temple Esagila in Babylon. This fact is 
of especial interest because of its confirmation of the book 
of Genesis, which testifies to the power of the Hittites at 
this early period. “Among the great political forces of 
the ancient Oriental world,” declares Professor Sayce, “we 
now know that none exercised a more profound influence 
than the Hittites of Asia Minor.” The “nebulous” king- 
dom of the Hittites is assuming very definite shape! 

A number of strictly historical texts have been found 
coming from all periods. Those from the excavations at 
Assur have greatly increased our collection of the inscrip- 
tions of the Assyrian kings.** The inscriptions of Adad- 
Nirari I,?° Salmaneser I (c. 1300 B.C.) and Samsi-Adad 
are especially worthy of mention and there are a number 
belonging to subsequent monarchs, About four years ago 
Scheil and Gautier published a valuable inscription of Tu- 
kulti-Ninib IT (889-884), a king who until then was prac- 
tically known only by name. The account which he gives of 
his military expeditions is especially valuable because of the 
light it throws on the geography of that period. Recently 
King has published a cylinder of Sennacherib, acquired by 
the British Museum, which is of peculiar interest because it 
gives us an account of the expedition of Sennacherib against 





™ Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, p. ix. 

“The most recent list of Assyrian kings published by Andrae, the 
German excavator at Assur, contains 72 names. The discovery of new 
inscriptions has changed our nomenclature to a considerable degree. Pul 
is now Tiglath-Pileser IV, not III; Assurnasirpal is now II. Samsi- 
‘Adad (823 B.C.) and his son Adad-nirari are now respectively V 
and IV. Johns indeed calls the former Samsi-Adad VII. A Sargon I 
has been found, who ruled at Assur about the time of Hammurapi of 
Babylon, so that it is he and not the founder of the neo-Assyrian 
empire who first assumed the name of the ancient king of Akkad. 

™Prof. R. D. Wilson has called my attention to the fact that one 
of the newly discovered inscriptions of this king contains a reference 
to the Arameans (Akhlami). The earliest previously known reference 
to them on an Assyrian inscription is from the reign of Tiglath- 
Pileser J, about two centuries later. Cf. Schiffer, Die Aramder. 
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mother of Adad-nirari IV (800 B.C.). Lehmann-Haupt of 
Berlin has made a careful investigation of the historical 
basis of the legend of Ninus and Semiramis, which has 
come down to us through Greek sources, notably Ctesias, 
and he believes that this legend must have had its origin 
not in Assyria but in a foreign country, probably Media. 
Shammuramat seems to have been a remarkable woman. 
The fact that her name appears on this stele and on several 
other inscriptions proves this, for of the Assyrian queens we 
hear but little. She was a Babylonian, probably of royal 
birth, and Professor Lehmann-Haupt thinks that her prom- 
inence in this legend can be accounted for, if she accompanied 
her husband and later her son on their warlike expeditions 
against Armenia and Media and through her prowess and 
ability won fame and renown as a warrior-queen. That 
a legend, which represents a queen, who lived in the ninth 
century B.C., ie., at a time when the kingdom of Assyria had 
been in existence for centuries, as being the consort of the 
founder of the empire, could have grown up on native soil, 
he believes to be impossible. 

In his brief history of the life and times of Assurbanapal?* 
(Sardanapalus) Professor Delitzsch calls attention to what 
seems to have been a practice of Assyrian and Babylonian 
tulers of carrying off dust and rubbish from the cities which 
they captured and destroyed and pouring it out in a heap at 
the gates of their royal cities or of the temple of their gods. 
Sometimes they erected on it a monument recording their 
exploits. This custom, which seems to be very ancient, is of 
significance because it is perhaps referred to in the boastful 
message of Ben Hadad to Ahab recorded in 1 Kings, xx. 10. 
“The gods do so to me and more also if the dust of Samaria 





™ Delitzsch identifies Assurbanapal with the “great and glorious As- 
napper” of Ezra iv and points out that as against the Greek and 
Roman legends which represent him as weak and effeminate, this 
characterization which we find in the Bible is the only true one. 
Tt must be borne in mind, however, that neither the identification of 
Asnapper with Assurbanapal on the one hand, nor that of Assurbanapal 
with Sardanapalus on the other can be regarded as certain. 
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shall suffice for handfuls for all the people that follow me.” 
The vain and ambitious king of Damascus is thinking prob- 
ably of Nineveh with its victory-columns raised on the ruins 
of captured cities. He too hopes to ereet his monuments be- 
fore the gates of Damascus. And so, enraged at Ahab’s ob- 
stinacy in refusing to yield to his demands, he utters this 
scornful taunt, “You Ahab trust in your city of Samaria, 
with its walls and its warriors! The dust of your ruined 
city will not even suffice to fill the hands of my soldiers when 
I and my two and thirty kings return in triumph to erect 
before Damascus my victory-stele as conqueror of Sam- 
tia!" A braggart speech and one which might well come 
from the lips of Ben Hadad! 

Boundary stones have received considerable attention dur- 
ing the past decade. King has recently published a fine 
collection of boundary and memorial stones—thirty-seven in 
all (a number of them are fragmentary)—, and two-thirds 
‘of these for the first time. Twenty had been found at Susa 
up to 1905, Hincke has made a thorough investigation of 
this class of inscriptions. Their dates range from the Kassite 
period down to the Persian—1.e., a period of nearly a thous- 
and years. While not historical texts strictly speaking they 
contain data which are of value to the historian, 


LEGAL AND BUSINESS DOCUMENTS, LETTERS, PROPER NAMES 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the discovery of 
the Code of Hammurapi in 1901 has in several ways revolu- 
tionized our ideas of conditions existing at the time of Abra- 
ham. This code has been diligently studied during the past 
decade, Several editions of the text have been published and 
a number of translations of it have been made. Its con- 
tents have been studied from various aspects, prominent 
among them being the comparison of it with the Mosaic 
legislation.*® The proof of the existence of a code of this 

” The text of the code was first published by Scheil; subsequently by 
Harper and by Ungnad. ‘The latter has also published several frage 


ments of the code which have since come to light. It has been trang- 
lated by Scheil, Miller, Johns, Harper, Winckler, Ungnad and others, 
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kind five hundred years before the time of Moses is a strong 
argument for the possibility of the promulgation of the Law 
at the time of the exodus. There has been a tendency on the 
part of some to disparage the Mosaic to the advantage of 
the Babylonian code, and to argue that the admittedly human 
origin of the latter must of necessity dispose of the argument 
in support of the supernatural origin of the former. This 
was of course to be expected. But it must be admitted that 
the discovery of this code has in many ways both directly 
and indirectly confirmed the historicity of the Pentateuch. 

The discovery of the Code of Hammurapi had, as might 
have been expected, the effect of stimulating interest 
in legal and business documents of that period. Some work 
had already been done in that field, notably by Strassmaier, 
Meissner and Peiser, several hundred texts having been 
published and more or less carefully studied. During the 
past decade over 1,300 tablets have been published and the 
majority have been translated by Ungnad, and Kohler has 
made a study of the legal questions involved. Over 600 tab- 
lets dating from the Kassite period and about 1,500 from the 
Neo-Babylonian and Persian period have also been published. 
From the Assyrian period relatively few new texts have 
been published, although Ungnad has translated most of 
the texts published by Johns (1898-1901), and some others 
making nearly goo in all, and Kohler has discussed the legal 
problems. 

It is of interest to note that quite recently Koschaker, of 
the University of Prague, has written a valuable study of 
an important legal problem, the law of guarantee (Birg- 
schaftsrecht) as it was operative among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. He studies it not merely in the early period but 








The problems of the code and its relation to the Mosaic legislation have 
been studied by:S. A. Cook, D. H. Miiller, Grimme, Edwards, W. W. 
Davies, Kohler and Ungnad, and others. The name of this king was 
formerly read Hammurabi. It has been shown however that the sign 
read bi has also in Old-Babylonian the value pi. And since this king 
is generally identified with the Amraphel of Gen. xiv. (see p. 240) the 
new reading, which was first proposed by Ungnad, is to be preferred. 
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over 2,000 letters have been published thus far and they are 
receiving a good deal of attention. The study of letters 
practically began with the discovery of the El-Amarna letters 
in 1888. A few years later Harper undertook the publication 
of the letters contained in the Library of Assurbanapal— 
there are some 1,500 letters or fragments in this collection— 
a task which is now nearly completed. King published a 
little over ten years ago some eighty letters written by kings 
of the First Dynasty of Babylon. Many of these letters are 
of very considerable historical interest. Some of them 
throw important light upon the customs secular and reli- 
gious of the people. A great deal has been written on the 
subject of the El-Amarna letters especially and a new 
edition of them has been prepared by Knudtzon. 

It is practically within the last decade that private letters, 
t.e., letters written by and generally to private individuals 
as distinguished from official letters written. by or to the 
king, have been studied. Some 400 tablets of this character, 
chiefly of the period of the First Dynasty*! and of the Neo- 
Babylonian period have been published. They have been 
studied by Thompson, Ungnad, Landersdorfer, Martin, 
Ebeling and others. 

These letters, despite the many difficulties which they pre- 
sent to the translator, are a very interesting study. Cover- 
ing as they do a period of some 1,500 years and coming 
from different localities, they present similarities and differ- 
ences which are quite marked. It is instructive to study the 
epistolary style, the differences in the forms of the greet- 
ing, etc. The private letters are intrinsically far less impor- 
tant than the official or royal letters. But in one respect they 
are of great value, namely for the sake of their witness to the 
degree of education and culture possessed by their writers. 


™ Thureau-Dangin has recently published a tablet which is of peculiar 
interest. It is somewhat mutilated. But he seems to have good grounds 
for his view that it is a letter written by Luenna, chief priest of 
Ninmar, to Enetarzi, chief priest of Girsu, at Lagash (Tello). In 
it Luenna tells of his successful warfare with invading Elamites. This 
letter dates from about 2850 B.C. and is written in Sumerian. 
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In this respect the letters of the early period are especially 
valuable because they indicate that a fairly high degree of 
culture prevailed in Babylonia at the time of Abraham. 
Thus the contents of some of the letters which have been 
found are of such a trivial nature that the fact that such mes~ 
sages were committed to writing seems to indicate that letter 
writing was neither 4 rare accomplishment nor a difficult task 
for the people of that age. When for example Akhunr 
writes to Lipit-Ishtar and Awél-Bau: “Now then send me 
the ass about which Zaziz spoke to you”, or Adayatum to 
Nanna-intukh : “Give a shekel of silver to the agent of Sin- 
asharidu’’, or Nanna-intukh to Shumma-Shamash; “Give 60 
Qa [c. eight gallons] of date-wine to Marduk-nisir son of 
Bél-khazir”—brief instructions which could easily be con- 
veyed by word of mouth, especially since the letters were 
probably delivered by private messengers—it seems clear 
that letter-writing could not have been a rare accomplish- 
ment, confined to temple scribes, or such messages would 
hardly have been written down. This is confirmed by the 
nature of the script. In these letters the characters are often 
carelessly written or scribbled and the inference seems justi- 
fied that they are written by and to men who were so well ac- 
customed to their complicated script that they did not feel 
obliged to write every character with great care and preci- 
sion in order to avoid misunderstanding. When we remem= 
ber that this script contains some 300 characters, some pho= 
netic, some ideographic and many of them quite complicated, 
it speaks a great deal for the culture of this age. It is also a 
noteworthy fact that, despite minor differences, letters of the 
early period are all written in much the same general style, 
showing that letter-writing was taught in the schools of 
4,000 years ago. 

In the conclusion to the Code of Hammurapi we read the 
exhortation to the oppressed to come and read the. words of 
the Code: “Let the oppressed man who has a cause come 
before my image as king of righteousness and let him read®? 


= Ungnad favors the rendering “let him have read to him", But the 
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my inscription which is written and let him hearken to my 
precious words and let my inscription show him his case, let 
him see what is his right and let his heart be at ease.” 
Judging from the letters and business documents of the 
period it seems certain that many of Hammurapi’s subjects 
were able to avail themselves of this exhortation and that 
the inscribing of the code on a great block of diorite and 
setting it up where all could see it served a very practical 
purpose, 

That was however not the only purpose of the setting 
up of the stele. This great stele, with its bas-relief repre- 
senting the king receiving the code from the Sun-god, was 
also intended to be a memorial stone, a tribute to and re- 
minder of the goodness of the Sun-god, the god of justice 
and righteousness, the giver of the Code. And this was 
probably the chief reason that Moses commanded Joshua to 
set up great stones on Mount Ebal and to_plaster them and 
write on them the words of the Law of Jehovah. It was 
to be a memorial, an Ebenezer, an Ebenzeker. Whether we 
can from it draw any inference as to the amount of educa- 
tion possessed by the Children of Israel when they entered 
Canaan is difficult to say. We know of course that the 
priests were to have copies of the Law and to teach it to 
the people. It is consequently assumed that the priests 
could read and possibly a considerable number of the people 
could also. 

As Professor Sayce has recently reminded us, an old ar- 
gument against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
was that writing was not known at the time of Moses and 
that, had the Law been revealed to him, he could not have 
written it down and codified it. This position has of course 
long been utterly untenable. But it has found its echo in 
the claim that the Israelites were merely nomads, strangers 
to the high culture of Babylon and Egypt. In the light of 
other is equally if not more probable in itself and it is certain that 
many could have read for themselves, although it must be regarded as 


no less certain that very many could not. Perhaps the expression is 
on this account intentionally ambiguous. 
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the public eye through the so-called “Babel-Bible” lectures 
of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch of the University of Ber 
lin. The first of these lectures was delivered in January, 
1902,the second a year later and the third in 1905. The 
‘main thesis defended by Professor Delitzsch was to the 
effect that many features of the religion of the Old Testa- 
‘ment which have been and are regarded as distinctly char- 
acteristic of that religion and as having their origin in 
Supernatural revelation are derived directly or indirectly 
from Babylonian sources. In the second lecture, for example, 
the contrasted the Mosaic law with the recently discovered 
Code of Hammurapi and argued for the purely human 
origin of the former. The law of revenge he affirmed could 
‘not come from the thrice-holy God. In the third lecture 
hhe took occasion to inveigh against the narrow “particu- 
larism” of the Hebrew prophets who so bitterly opposed all 
foreign innovations and were so intensely exclusive in their 


‘These lectures, which were delivered by one who was 
regarded as an authority in the field of Assyriology and 
who had done so much for its development, and which fur- 
thermore were delivered before the Deutsche Orient-Ge- 
selischaft, which was conducting excavations in Babylonia, 
Palestine and Egypt and had the warm support of the Ger- 
‘man emperor, naturally became the storm-centre of a very 
. Numerous articles, pamphlets and books 
written by theologians and Assyriologists have been pub- 
lished and the controversial literature is very extensive. 
Professor R. D, Wilson who delivered the “Opening Ad- 
dress” in Miller Chapel in the fall of the same year in which 

ave strength to this movement because it showed how far 
was the influence exerted by Babylonian language and litera~ 
time of Moses. In 1895 Gunkel in his Schipfung und Chaos 


baye Babylonian mythical elements. In the next year 
alittle book entitled: Vater, Sohn und Fiirsprecher 
to. show that the Babylonian theology presented 
SOFrespo with the Christian doctrine of the 
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the first “Babel-Bible” lecture was given by Professor De- 
litzsch chose for his subject; “Babylon and Israel”, and 
showed by “a comparison of their leading ideas based on 
their vocabularies” that the alleged influence was opposed by 
weighty philological evidence.*® Sayce, in Monumental 
Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, Konig, in Bibel und 
Babel, a little book, which has passed through a number of 
editions in Germany and has been translated into English, 
Hommel, in Altisraelitische Denkmdler, and a number of 
others have opposed the views advanced by Professor De- 
litzsch, A. T. Clay, in Amurru, the Home of the North 
Semites has argued that the influence was the other way 
around and that it was the West-Land that influenced 
Babylon, In justice to Professor Delitzsch it should per- 
haps be remarked that although his lectures have attracted 
more attention than the utterances of any other scholar, 
which might be expected in view of his high position and 
distinguished attainments, he has certainly not gone to 
greater extremes than some other almost equally prominent 
German Assyriologists, e.g., Zimmern, Jensen and Winckler, 
in the attempt to prove the dependence of Judaism upon 
Babylon. Winckler through his astral myth theories, Jen- 
sen in his attempt to find in Moses, Jesus and Paul, variants 
of the ancient Babylonian mythical hero Gilgamesh, and 
Zimmern in his more recent writings and already in his 
Vater, Sohn und Fiirsprecher (1896) have gone further 
probably than Delitzsch. Jensen and Zimmern, especially the 
latter, have taken part in the recent controversy precipitated 
by Drews’ Christ-Myth, and although Alfred Jeremias has 
attempted to combine a most unqualified recognition of 
mythical and legendary elements in the Old Testament with 
a firm belief in its historical trustworthiness, the Pan-Baby- 
lonists, of whom he and Winckler were the leaders, have had 


“This address appeared in Tue Pranceron Taeovocica: Revirw 
(April, 1903). It was repeated in a somewhat different form, at the 
Boston Convention in December, 1904, under the tithe, The Lingwistic 
Evidence for the Relations between Babylon and Israel, and was pub= 
lished in the Bible Student and Teacher (May, 1905). 
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quently be expected to be somewhat biased in favor of the 
“derivation theory’*® is quite significant. And while it 
would be rash to assert that the “Babel-Bible” controversy 
is ended—it is far from that—it is a fact which can hardly 
be gainsaid, thatthe investigations of the past decade have 
tended to no inconsiderable degree to emphasize the differ- 
ences and not the resemblances between the religion of Is- 
rael and the religion of Babylon and Assyria“? And this 
is but to assert that the trend has been to confirm the witness 
of the Hebrew Prophets who lived at the time when the 
influence of Assyria and Babylon was at its height, 

In fact if we would guard ourselves from the danger of 
forming a false estimate of Babylon and Nineveh we cannot 
do better than turn to the “Prophets”, who just because of 
that particularistic attitude which Professor Delitzsch de- 
cries were peculiarly qualified to form a true estimate of 
these great nations which left a name at which the world 
grew pale long after their capitals were desolate 
wastes. The excavations have brought vividly before us 
the evidences of the might of these nations, their high civi- 
lization, the breadth of their influence. But they do not 
make it out to have been one whit greater than these Pro- 
phets of old describe it as having been. It was no puny 


“Cf. his Sketch of Semitic Origins, in which he traces the beginnings 
of the religion of Israel not to Babylon but to the Kenites. 

“It is also worthy of mention that Farnell in Greece ond Babylon 
reaches much the same conclusion regarding the influence of Babylon 
‘on ancient Greece. He believes that “where the influence of Babylon 
upon Greece can be reasonably posited, it reaches the western shores 
of the Aegean at a post-Homeric rather than a pre-Homeric epoch” 
(p. 249). ‘Thus the use of incense and the examination of the liver 
are comparatively late. “.,. the theory that primitive Hellas was 
indebted to Babylonia for its divination-system is strongly repugnant 
to the facts.” This ‘all-pervading atmosphere of magic which colors 
their [the Babylonians’) view of life and their theory of the visible 
nd invisible world” he stigmatizes as “most un-Hellenic’, The closing 
paragraph summarizes his conclusions as follows: “So far, then, as our 
knowledge goes at present, there is no reason for believing that nascent 
Hellenism, wherever else arose the streams that nourished its spiritual 


life, was fertilized by the deep springs of Babylonian religion oF 
theology.” 
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we, who look back upon Assyria and Babylon through the 
mist of centuries will be able with ever increasing confidence 
to cite the witness of the monuments in support of the great 
affirmation of the Hebrew Prophet: The Word of our God 
shall stand forever. 

Princeton. Oswatp THompson ALLIS. 
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Hf not to impossible hypotheses? Thus, to give but an example or two, 
the Neo-Lamarckians depend for on 

while the ultra-Darwinians maintain the all-sufficiency of natural se- 
lection. The former insist on the inheritance of acquired character- 
Istics, while the latter as resolutely deny it, Hence, as Dr. Herbert 
remarks, “the difficulties of either of these extreme schools are very 
great indeed when taken singly, each side being able to make out an 
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Once more, take the two modern schools of heteroyenesis 
orthogenesis. The former “look upon discontinuous variations 
material of organic evolution," while the latter "% 
minate 
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point of the older theories is that they emphasize the continuity 
and orthogenesis insists on “a determinate progressive 





organism or in the environment, Nor can these two modern theories 
be themselves combined. Heterogenesis lays stress on single variay 
tons or sports”: orthogenesis, on the contrary, falls back on an “in- 
herent growth of the organism.” The method of the one could not 
be more opposed than it is to that of the other, 

Nor is the case different when we compare the (wo schools that 
hold to orthogenesis. These are as exclusive in their fundamental 
principles as mechanism and vitalism. And the same is strikingly true 
of the vitalists themselves. They divide into two camps, one holding 
to purpose, the other, as Bergson, denying it. Ts not Dr. Herbert 
overmodest in his conclusion? “It has become evident that the prob- 
lem is by no means so simple as the pioneer of evolution thought. And, 
we must add, the difficulties have by no means been overeome by 
their successors” Is it not nearer the truth, the reviewer would ask, 
that they have been greatly multiplied? 

2. Does not our author’s admission just quoted weaken his further 
conclusion? “One thing js sure, however, organic evolution or the 
transformation of living beings has been established as a scientific 
fact on a sufficient and independent basis, and is now the accepted 
creed of the age.” Whether that it is “the accepted creed of the age” 
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tates to discriminate among them. He may say, however, that the 
discussion “On the Notion of Cause" and that on “The Notion of 
‘Truth in Bergson’s Theory of Knowledge,” a Besoin eee 
interest, if not, in the case of the former at any rate, with entire 

‘agreement, 

Princeton, Waisam Buewrox Gane, Ja 
Personality. By F. B. Jevons, Litt.D. London: Methuen and Cow 

Ld. 1913. Crown 8vo; pp. ix, 167. 

‘This book consists of four lectures given in the summer of 1982 at 
Oxford in the Vacation Term for Biblical Study, They undertake the 
Sdeol vinslesting the rericand}ot (in part) defining the nature of 
Personality. The method pursued is logical analysis of the several 
peints of view which dispense with the idea of Personality with the 
result of an ever growing strength of demonstration that in the very 
effort to deny Personality Personality is assumed. 

Mr. Edward Clodd supplies the text for the first lecture with his 
attempt to postulate a pre-animistic stage for human development, in 
which men did not yet personify the “powers” with which they felt 
themselves in contact: they had as yet no conception of “a person at 
all, in any sense of the word", Dr. Jevons has no difficulty in showing 
that the conception of impersonal powers presupposes that of person, 
He js willing to allow that not primitive man alone but the most ad- 
vanced science—even that science called Psychology—can get along 
without the conception of personality, on one condition, That con~ 
dition is that it will consent to be purely descriptive, As soon as we 
insist on “accounting for things” another situation is reached; and if 
science is “causal thinking," we may add (though Dr, Jevons would 
probably not press this) and “causal thinking” demands the postulation 
of adequate causes for the whole as well as the part, the discovery of 
Personality back of not only our activities but those of the world-all is 
unavoidable, In the second lecture there is very amusingly shown the 
inconsequence of William James" reasoning that Personality and Per« 
sonal Identity are “inferences” and wrong inferences at that. The 
very alter ve suppositions with which we start out,—T am the same 
I that [ was yesterday,’ and ‘T am not the same I that I was yester~ 
day,"—already assume both the Personality and the Personal Identity, 
which it is their purpose to bring to the question. The I of to-day and 
the I of yesterday are summoned before the court of the I of both 
to-day and yesterday, We cannot even raise the question of Person~ 
ality or Personal Identity without presupposing it and demonstrating 
it by the very raising of the question. From James’ thought without 
4 thinker we advance in the third lecture to Bergson’s change with 
nothing to change. Here Dr, Jevons is at his best. Bergson’s method 
is incisively shown to differ in nothing from that of his predecessors 
from Hume down: he merely in the course of his argument somehow 
drops out the subject. Resolving it into its parts he bids you look at 
the parts—with the implication that their existence as parts excludes 
the existence of the whole of which they are parts, “The truth is,” 
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‘Dr. Jevons finally (in two senses), “that it is impossible to 
“me’ into something clse which is not me, If the something 
it is not me—and I have not been resolved into it.” 
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Dr. Ubbink’s Doctorate thesis, published in the autumn of 1912, bore 
title of The Progmotiom of William James. It met with so much 


tithe of The Pragmatic Philosophy of William James and 

it Notion of Truth, 
in view it is its notion of Truth which provides the 
mes’ system, and he therefore makes James’ Doc- 
of Truth the center of his discussion. The book consists of an 
and cight chapters. These chapters bear the following 
‘James as Author; The Method and Results of James" 

to Believe; Pragmatism and its New No- 
Relations of the Pragmatistic Notion of 

‘of Truth, its Origin and Principle Criticized; 
; the Metaphysics of Pragmatism. Three of 
s chapters, it will be seen, are devoted to James’ notion of 

|; they in turn carefully ascertain his meaning, to discover 
and relations of the conception, and offer criticisms upon it. 
clemnents which enter into James’ conception of Truth are 
iption under the broader category of the 

‘one species of good and not, as is usually supposed, a 
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making,” By is 

falsehood is in principle abolished and the essential distinction between 
them is reduced to a matter of degree, It teaches, indeed, that truth 
is what is good. In this definition the deepest root of Pragmatism i 
laid bare, and at the same time its pOrov yeilSox is brought to light.” 
Dr. Ubbink, having quoted this judgment of Hockstra’s 

adds: “And yet! Nowhere does James give the impression of having 
wished to deny the truth. Never does he give evidence of proceeding 
from such sceptical and cynical aims. And therefore in my judgment 
the fault must be sought more deeply.” He finds it in a general exag~ 
gerated evolutionism and the transference of the notion of the eternal 
becoming to spheres in which it has no fitness. The critical chapter 
4s very sharply written and issues in the conclusion that the whole 
idea of truth on which James’ entire system turns not only is completely 
untenable but is crassly self-contradictory. 

‘The characteristics of Dr. Ubbink's treatise which most strike the 
reader are its thoroughness and the richness of the literature which it 
surveys. Not only has all that James wrote been carefully ex- 
plored, but pretty nearly everything of importance which has been 
written about him has been noted and corisidered. The book serves 
the purpose therefore not only of an estimate of James’ teachings them- 
selves, but also of a report upon the wide-spread discussion which they 
have aroused. This side of its usefulness is enhanced by the very 
full Bibliography, with brief characterizations, which is added. 

Princeton. Bexyamix B. Wanrreio. 
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A Handbook of Christian Apologetics. By Aurnto Ennest Gaavie, 
M.A. (Oxon), D.D, (Gtas,), Principal of New College, University 
of London, Author of “The Ritschlian Theology,” “Studies in The 
Toner Life of Jesus," “The Christian Certainty amid the Modern 
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1, Dr. Garvie's theory of inspiration is distinctly that known as 
the Gracious theary. "We must conceive the apostolic inspiration as 
the common Christian inspiration raised to 2 bigher power in the 


confirmed: and won 
ders, and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost.” And then 
this view breaks down on Dr. Garvie's own principles—it is unwork- 
able. The Apostles declared those anathema who did not receive their 
doctrines: we, however, would think ourselves anathema, were we to 
make any such claim for ourselves, But where are we to draw the 
line? Our inspiration is the same in kind with the Apostles’ To 
what degree, then, must it attain to render him anathema who does 
not appreciate it? 


to miracles destroy one another: but he himself rejects every one 
‘of the Old Testament miracles; 
possibility of desupernaturalizing all of the New Testament ones, he 
regards them as “constituents” of Christ's mission rather than as 
“credentials” of it, more as the reflected glory of his redemptive work 
than as the signs and seals of supernatural revelation, rather as sug- 
gesting problems than as attesting the glory of the Son of God. That 
is, he accepts Christ as his Lord and Master and then declines as 
credentials the credentials to which he appeals (Luke vii 22). 

3. Equally defective is our author's theory of the will With such 
“writers as Julius MGller, James Seth, and Samuel Harris, he holds to 
the “self-determination of the will.” While making much of the neces- 
sity and the power of motives, he maintains that the secret of the 
moral life is not in the character in which the self appears to express 
itself, but in an unexpressed residuum of the self. Hence, “personal 
development is creative evolution.” As Miller says, “we form our 
own character out of self." There is no objection to the theory of 
the indifference of the will which does not apply almost equally to this. 
In essence, indeed, it involves the Kantian distinction between the 
transcendental ego and the empirical ego. 

4. The doctrine of the fall is rejected as mythical and as wnessential_ 
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“It is impossible to tain as literal history,” we are told, “the nar- 
ratives in Genesis 1-111. We now know that these stories are bor- 
rowed from Babylonian mythology, although stripped of polytheism, 
and clothed with monotheism in the telling. Even if we could take 
them literally, does the cause—the eating of an apple—seem adequate 
to the effect—the sinfulness of the human race” (p. 175)? As 
though it were the mere eating of the apple, and not the disobedience, 
to say no more, involved in the eating of that apple, that was the cause. 
Paul, it is true, believed this and other stories, but he could well have 
been mistaken. Nor is our author phased by the fact that if the fall 
is denied, the universality of sin is left unexplained. Hi content to 
leave it unexplained, and we must give him credit for criticising acutely 
and rejecting the evolutionary and other theories of the origin of sin 
that have been proposed in explanation of its universality. 

§. Our author's point of view, as might be expected from his Ritsch- 
lian sympathies, not to say tendencies, is christocentric rather than theo- 
centric, With him Christ is the great fact. He seems to forget our 
Lord’s own words, “Ye believe in God, believe also in me” (John 
xiv. 1). This causes him to present his argument in what seems to us 
an illogical order Thus he discusses the “Lord Jesus Christ” and the 
“Christian Salvation” before he vindicates the “Christian View of 
God ;” and we cannot but think that his argument suffers from his 
doing so, and more especially as, unlike Ritschl, he appreciates the need 
of a metaphysic of Christ’s person and finds it in that which the Fourth 
Gospel offers. To receive Christ as the Son of God, must we not start 
with God the Father? 

6. It is, however, in his eschatology that Dr. Garvie departs most 
from the “faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints.” 
Thus, for belief in the personal and physical second advent of our 
Lord he substitutes “‘the experience of Christ's presence here and now, 
the expectation of clearer vision, closer communion, and greater 1¢- 
semblance in heaven, and the conviction that the Sovereignty of 
Christ’s Saviorhood will yet be fully owned on earth.” The conception 
of the General Judgment he so transforms as virtually to reject it, and 
he affirms distinctly a second probation for all who have not deliber- 
ately rejected Christ. The doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
impenitent is set aside and for it is substituted the fancy that the 
finally impenitent, if such there be, will, not by any act of divine 
omnipotence annihilating them, but by the inevitable decay of their 
personality, drop out of existence. 

But enough. It must be evident that the Christianity which this 
“Handbook” would vindicate is the Christianity of this age; it is not 
the Christianity of the ages. And yet the reviewer would be most un- 
willing to make the impression that he has found nothing good, He 
has found much that is excellent. The chapter on the “Christian 
Salvation” is in the main true and illuminating. The objective 
reference of Christ’s death and the vicariousness of his sacrifice are 
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Everyman's Religion. By Grorce Honcrs. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1913. Pp. 297. 50 cents net. 

This book may be described as both an argument and appeal for 
the Christian Religion in language that is intelligible to the average 
man or woman. It gives the impression of having proceeded from 
a vigorous intellect that has thought its way honestly through the 
problems presented by the contact between faith and reason, and it 
indicates a heart that has tested the teachings of Christianity in ex- 
Perience and found them good. Familiar themes are handled with a 
marked freshness of language; indeed, there is a rather remarkable 
absence of triteness throughout the book. Nearly every page is 
interesting and stimulating. Apparently the author is so true a 
scholar that he is free from the affectation of scholarship—there is 
no pedantry about him whatever. An illustration may be afforded by 
a typical paragraph from the chapter on “The Means of Grace” 
“Another means of grace is a decided initiative. This is only a 
condensed statement of the plain psychological fact that if we really 
desire to keep a good resolution, we must begin strong.... We 
must make the matter public. Thus we bring the environment of 
expectation to bear definitely upon our case.” We infer from this 
that Dr. Hodges has been reading Professor James, though the 
thought is truly his own; and he modestly refrains from cumbering 
the page with such a phrase as “as Professor James says.” There is 
such a thing as an over-use of allusion which is like a man carrying 
the most of his wealth in the form of diamonds on his person; and 
from this fault Dr. Hodges is free. 

If we were to try to charactetize this book in two words we should 
be inclined to use the terms sanity and wholesomeness. While all the 
fifteen chapters are stimulating and spiritually helpful we particularly 
commend the chapters on “The Means of Grace,” and “The Life 
Everlasting.” 

Cranford, N. J. Georce Francis Greene. 





The Christian Tradition and its Verification. By T. R. Grover, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; University Lecturer in Ancient 
History. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Crown 
8vo; pp. xiv, 229. (Being the Eighth Course of Angus Lectures, 
1912.) 

The Nature ond Purpose of a Christian Society, By T. R. Groves, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; University Lecturer in 
Ancient History. Third Edition. London: Headley Brothers. 
1912, Crown 8vo; pp. 85. (Being the Fifth of the Swarthmore 
Lectures, 1912.) 

Under the title of Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, Mr. 
Glover published some dozen or more years ago (1901) fifteen studie: 
of typical figures and movements in the literature of that century in 
which heathenism was dying and the Church was advancing to take its 
place as the governing force of the Roman world. It is a delightful 
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Thus, at all events, the Lectures gain immensely in usefulness as ad- 
dressed to Christian audiences: they may be read with profit by all. But 
they lose equally in significance,—unless we are to read them as signs of 
the decay of Christianity as a doctrine and of its persistence merely as a 
traditional sentiment, seeking still to justify itself as such by its fruits. 
‘We wonder if Mr. Glover does not feel as he delivers such Lectures 
much as he portrays Plutarch as feeling as he argued for the old 
religion which he looked out upon with saddened eyes in its decay—that 
“delightful man of letters,” as Mr. Glover describes him, “so full of 
charm, so warm with the love of all that is beautiful, so closely 
knit to the tender emotions of ancestral piety—and,” Mr. Glover adds, 
comparing him with Seneca, “so unspeakably inferior in essential 
truthfulness.” 

It was highly appropriate that the distinguished son of Dr. Richard 
Glover should be called upon to deliver a course of the Angus Lec- 
tures; and the general tone of the lectures which he has delivered on 
that Baptist foundation is a testimony to the Christian training which 
he received in the Baptist manse at Bristol in which he was bred. 
The subject chosen—The Christian Tradition and its Verification— 
gives large opportunity for the manifestation of a Christian heart, 
and the opportunity is taken. The verification of the Christian tra- 
dition is sought in experience; and the effort of the lecturer is to 
give to his hearers some sense of the immense mass of experience the 
Church of Jesus Christ has accumulated of Him; with the hope that 
by its contemplation they will be led on to experiment and by experi- 
ment to the discovery of “what life in Truth is.” The lectures are six 
in number and are entitled in their order: The Challenge to Verifica- 
tion, the Use of Tradition, the Significance of the Christian Church, 
the Experience of the Early Church, Jesus in the Christian Centuries, 
and The Criticism of Jesus Christ. The practical note is everywhere 
dominant, but it is no unintellectual Christianity that Mr. Glover rec- 
ommends. As he elsewhere expresses it (Conflict, p. 125): “It is 
only the sentimentalism of the Church that supposes the flabby-minded 
to be at at home in the kingdom of God: Jesus did not.” What Mr. 
Glover aims at is the consecration of all human powers to the service 
of Christ: “action,” he says, “is impossible without some working 
theory, and this very fact drives earnest men into speculation” (p. 37)- 
He suggests, indeed, in a somewhat Sphinx-like saying, that “Jesus 
Christ is not a teacher to be quoted” (p. 31); but what he seems to 
mean is that His words are not to be repeated merely but lived. If 
he gives too secondary a place in the Christian life to the life of the 
mind (which is emphasized in the declaration that we must love the Lord 
our God, as with our whole “heart” and “soul,” so also therefore of 
course with our whole “mind”—“the whole understanding, all the 
powers of thought and will,” as Meyer explains it), he yet insists on 
the life of the mind. And he places Christ at the center. “The plain 
fact is that, in the long run, despair is at the heart of every religion 
without Christ; and if man or woman is to get through the world at 
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‘The arguments advanced by Pastor Dahse may be strengthened by 
observing the fidelity of the LXX in representing accurately the divine 
names in test cases, where the name was discriminatingly used by the 
Hebrew writer. For example, 1. When Elohim is the only proper 
term to employ (as in Gen. 1, where God appears as the Creator of 
‘the universe, and not as the God of grace or the God of Abraham; 
and in Gen. 3:1-5,' in the conversation between the serpent and Eve) 
and in Gen. 39:9;' 40:8; 41 :16-32, where Joseph speaks to Potiphar’s 
wife, to the Egyptian prisoners, and to Pharaoh; and in Gen. 9:26f, 
where the word Jehovah in verse 26 and God in verse 27 mark a 
distinction and are used intentionally), and especially 2. In reproducing 
current expressions in which uniform Hebrew usage required the 
designation Jehovah and where the term God would be inadmissable: 
such as “to call upon the name of Jehovah,” Gen. 4:26; 12:8; 13:4 
21:33; 26:25; and n’um “adonay, “declaration of Jehovah,” Gen. 22:16 
(with Num. 14:28 the only occurrences in the Pentateuch). These 
names, as they appear in these passages in the MT, were unquestion- 
ably used in the primitive Hebrew text. In every case the LXX re- 
Produces them accurately. Evidently the Greek translators are con- 
acientiously following their Hebrew original in these typical instances. 
There is no carelessness here. 

The sedarim, it will be recalled, are paragraphs, 153 in number, 
into which the Pentateuch was divided. They were designed for 
weekly lessons in the public worship; and, by being read consecutively 
on successive Sabbaths, the entire book of the Law was gone through 
once every three years’ The parashiyyoth are longer sections of the 
Law, and number 54. Used as weekly lessons, they make it possible 
for the Law to be read through in the course of a single year, A 
table of the sedarim and parashiyyoth in the book of Genesis is given 
herewith for convenience of reference. The divine names most 
commonly used in Genesis are God and Jehovah, Elohim and Jhvh; 
and in the table the letter E or J indicates which of these two divine 
names occurs first and which last in the seder.* A straight line shows 
that the two names do not interchange; a row of dots indicates that they 
do interchange; the perpendicular declares that one name, used regu- 
larly up to a certain point, yields there to the other. 











4In a J environment. 

2 The cycle of three years prevailed in Palestine, till the exiles from Spain 
brought their customs into the Holy Land (Jewish Encyclopaedia). 

"For various reasons, however, other divine titles are occasionally employed, 
either alone or appended to Jehovah or Elohim: for example, at the beginning 
or end of a seder 2:4; 21:33; 33:20; 43 48: 

Neither divine name is found in chap. 14, unless in verse 22; and no divine 
name in used in chaps, 34, 36, 37 of 47, nor in the thirty or more consecutive 
verses. 29:1: 34. A divine name occurs only 


















prince of God = mighty prince); and only twice in chap. 10, both times in 
verse 9; and in three verses of chap. 49, namely verses 18, 24, 25. 

“Regarding the nearness of the two names to the beginning and end of the 
seder, it may be stated that in each of the first thirty-two sedarium the divine 
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# The continuity in the employment of the same divine title is here unbroken, except 
where the use of a different divine name was unavoidable, 
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and the beginning of seder xxix.; Elohim twelve times, interrupted by 
Jehovah once (31:49, where LXX has Elohim). 

‘Thus it appears that even in these three parashiyyoth, 2, 4 and 7, 
notwithstanding that the final determination of the original names 
in certain cases still eludes textual criticism, yet a tendency towards 
symmetry is observable in the MT, which is lacking in the Hebrew 
text of the LXX. And with this phenomenon Pastor Dahse's theory 
agrees. 

It is possible to take a broader view than is taken by Dahse and to 
consider certain phenomena which bear upon the determination of 
the original Hebrew text and perhaps of its later stages. Whatever 
the sources, oral or written, were, from which the narrative in the 
book of Genesis was obtained, it would seem that the author or his 
editor followed several rules in his use of the divine titles. 1. Unless 
it was the intention of the speaker to refer specifically to the God of the 
patriarchs (cp. 1 Kin. 17:10-14; 2 Kin. 319-35), a foreigner 
and a Hebrew in conversation used the generic word God or other high 
and holy name which embodied the common conception which each 
party had of God; as ’el ‘elyon, God most High, possesser of heaven 
and earth (14:19-22), ’elohim, God (20:9-13 E; 39:9] ; also 43 :23, 29, and 
44; 16], where Joseph appears as an Egyptian) ; cp. Kuenen, Hexateuch, 
p. 56. 2, In every narrative in Genesis, which concerns the birth of the 
presumptive heir to the Abrahamic blessing (Gen. 12:1-3), the Mas- 
soretic text has Jehovah for the introductory divine name in the par- 
graph and also for the divine name in the few instances where one 
occurs in the reason assigned for the heir’s name, whatever name on 
names may be used for the deity later in the narrative: thus, the 
promise of an heir (15:1); attempt to secure an heir (16:2); and the 
reason for the name (16:11; LXX, exhibiting the composition of the 
name, Ishmael, uses God) ; renewed promise of an heir (17:1) ; promise 
of a son by Sarah within a year (18:1, and verse 13 where the specific 
promise is given; but 17:15 God, Old Latin, Lord); birth of Isaac 
(21:1); birth of Esau and Jacob (25:21*); birth of Reuben, and of 
Judah who ultimately became the heir (29:31 with 32 and 35) ; failure 
and refusal of Judah’s sons to beget the legal heir, and birth of the 
ultimate heir in the house of Judah (38:7*, with 29). The Septuagint 
with one exception (18:1) attests the word Jehovah at the beginning 
of these paragraphs, as the first divine name in the seder, however 
much the Septuagint may differ from the Massoretic text in respect 
to the divine name elsewhere in the paragraph. Dahse’s theory, it 
will be noted, accords with these facts regarding the initial divine 
name, and also accounts for the difference between the Massoretic text 
and the Septuagint in 18:1. And the general agreement of the two 
texts in regard to the divine name used, where a particular rule seems 
to have been followed by the author or early editor of the nar- 
ratives, is an additional attestation of the fidelity of the Greek transla- 
tors to their Hebrew text, and affords valuable testimony to the read- 
ings of the early Hebrew text. 
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30:24 and 27, Septuagint and Syriac; and 16:11, Septuagint, probably 
an attempt to correct a supposed error), In two cases, 16:2 and 
30:30, the name Jehovah begins or ends the seder, but is equally well 
accounted for otherwise. In 16:2 and 11, and 29:32 and 35, the title 
Jehovah found in the Massoretic text is used by the author or editor 
of the narrative because the birth of the heir is related. In 30:27 and 
30, in a conversation between Laban and Jacob, the use of the name 
Jehovah in reference to the God of Jacob is quite intelligible and 
Proper, but perhaps is not original; while in verse 24 the Massoretic 
reading Jehovah, although explicable as the original text, is not un- 
likely a late play upon the first syllable in Joseph (for these three 
verses, see the foregoing remarks). The names given to children 
likewise indicate that God, not Jehovah, was the divine name ordinarily 
used in the familiar talk of the household. The word Jehovah was 
not used, so far as the records go, in the proper names of this period, 
except perhaps in Jochebed. El is common, as Ishmael (16:11, J; 
16:15, P) and Israel (32:28, J; 35:10, P; 42:5, E context; 48:2, 8 11) 
and others (46:10, 14, 17, 24; Ex. 6:22-24, P). This phenomenon 
regarding the word God as the divine name used in the ordinary con- 
versation of the home sustains the originality of the Greek reading in 
a number of instances; and it supports Dahse’s double contention that 
the Massoretic text represents alterations made in the “mixed” sedarim 
in order to secure the occurrence of the name Jehovah either at the 
beginning or end of the seder, and made in the parashiyyoth with a 
view to securing symmetry in the use of the name. 

Dahse's conclusions regarding the original text will not in every 
case be accepted as warranted; moreover he does not hold that either 
the Greek translation or its Hebrew prototype is faultless. But all 
that may be left aside. The facts are that many sound reasons exist 
for believing that the Septuagint represents careful transcription of 
the divine names which occurred in the copy of the Hebrew text used 
by the Greek translators. Where there is divergence from the Mas- 
soretic text, the latter’s preference for the divine name Jehovah may 
be due in a few instances to the natural desire to use that name in 
connection with certain narratives. When the preference of the Mas- 
soretic text is not evident, Dahse’s twofold theory is apt to offer an 
ingenious reason. 

Princeton. Joun D. Davis. 





The Source of the Christian Tradition. A Critical History of Ancient 
Judaism. By Evovarp Duyarpin, Revised edition, translated by 
Joseph McCabe. (Issued for the Rationalist Press Association, 
Limited.) Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. Pp. xvi, 307. 

Two decades ago Maurice Vernes published a series of Old Testa- 
ment studies, in which he advocated the postexilic origin of substan- 
tially all the Biblical literature, including the prophets. There are 
others who since that time have ranged themselves—at least with 
respect to this or that prophetical book—on the side of Vernes. Now 
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in its original form. Especially Griineisen’s interpretation of the 
mourning-customs as defensive measures adopted to ward off the dan- 
gerous influence of the souls of the departed, is in many respects 
much more plausible than the interpretation of these same customs 
as acts of worship. And even if it should be urged that in this sphere 
of pagan superstition the line between defensive treatment of the 
spirits, or care and provision for the spirits, and of a positive religious 
cult of them, is hard to draw, it still would have to be remembered 
that the phenomena of the mourning-customs at any rate would not 
point to ancestor-worship in the specific sense, but could at best only 
be used to prove the worship of the departed in general, so that many 
of the far-reaching corrolaries of the theory in regard to the tribal 
and family-organization of Israel appear unwarranted. As the matter 
stands the non-expert reader will be apt to form from Dr. Charles’ 
statements a very inadequate conception of the merits of the contro- 
versy. Even Eerdmans, whom none will suspect of conservative lean- 
ings, declares in a recent issue of the Theologisch Tydschrift (1913, 
II, p. 124) that the whole theory of the primitive religious cult of the 
departed turns out to have been “een groote misgreep” i.e. a huge mis- 
take. The point at issue does not concern pre-jahvistic paganism ex- 
clusively, but also affects the view taken of the Old Testament teaching 
itself in regard to the state after death. Charles assumes that Jahvism, 
in order to combat ancestor-worship, conceived a theory of the nature 
of the soul, which implied the destruction of all life in Sheol. The 
trichotomy of Gen. ii. 7 makes the existence of the soul depend on the 
presence of the spirit, which at death withdraws to its source in God. 
Nothing therefore remains to desend into Sheol. According to the 
author the denial of immortality in Eccl. xii. 7 is the logical outcome 
of the anthropology of this creation-account. But, he assures us, the 
destruction by Jahvism of all life in Sheol was necessary with a view 
to the truly ethical doctrine of the future life. We do not believe that 
the intent of Gen. ii. 7 is to deny the continuation of the individual 
life after death. And we cannot help feeling that the ethicizing of the 
future state, by means of the (temporary) denial of the survival of 
man, would be a procedure beneath the dignity of revelation. Nor do 
we believe that there is, as the author seems to assume, a historical 
connection between what he calls “‘the later view” in regard to Sheol 
as a place of silence, inertia, forgetfulness (in distinction from the 
older ascription to it of a relatively high degree of life, movement and 
remembrance) and the anthropology of Gen. ii. 7. This passage, if it 
did imply the cessation of man in toto, could only have led to the 
abolishment of Sheol. How it could have operated towards depressing 
the degree of activity in Sheol we fail to see. The whole distinction, 
moreover, between an alleged later and an alleged older view, is with- 
out sufficient basis. Dr. Charles favors it evidently, because it falls 
in with the theory of primitive ancestor-worship. The whole thing 
amounts to a difference of emphasis in the various popular concep- 
tions reflected in the Old Testament as concerning the degree of life 
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ting of the earlier eschatology will have to be explained from Baby- 
lonian influence. Dr. Charles, who is prevented by his general position, 
from adopting the former view, should have at least made clear on 
what grounds he rejects the other side of the alternative. 

By far the most valuable, and we may add the most reliable, part 
of the work is that which deals with the apocryphal and apocalyptic 
literature. Here the writer is an acknowledged authority, and we can 
only be thankful to him for the illuminating way in which he has 
Presented to us the essential points and the great lines of development 
in the confusing mass of phenomena. In view of his long preoccupa- 
tion with the subject, it can hardly create surprise that the author 
magnifies the value of this literature for the student of biblical escha- 
tology. His praise of it, not merely of its eschatological teaching, but 
also of the ethical content of some of its documents, and that in 
Pointed contrast to the Old Testament, is so generous, that we do not 
‘see how it leaves room for any canonical distinction between this liter- 
ature and the recognized Hebrew Scriptures. In this connection the 
author attaches no blame whatever to the pseudonymity of most of 
these writings. He offers for it the well-known excuse that in those 
days the modern conception of literary property was entirely unknown. 
We fail to see how this covers the point. The case is not one of ap- 
propriating the work of others as a literary product, but of usurping 
the authority of others as a moral asset. And the new hypothesis 
which the author brings forward to explain this feature of the apoc- 
alyptic writings is found to accentuate most painfully the moral aspect 
of the matter, and insofar to discount the force of the conventional 
excuse. According to Dr. Charles the pseudonymity arose from the 
absolute control which legalism with its doctrine of the completeness 
and finality of the law as a rule of faith and practice had gained 
over the congregation. This state of affairs made it necessary, if 
any new truth was to be presented, to introduce it under the auspices 
of primeval religious personages, so that its acceptance might not 
seem to be in contravention to the monopoly of the law. This amounts 
to saying, that the writers gained for their views a hearing under the 
guise of pseudonymity which they knew could not be accorded to it 
had they stood back of them with their own persons. In doing this 
they committed a fraud, not to be sure upon Enoch or Moses, but 
upon the representatives of legalism, whose control they dared not 
openly to dispute. And it is difficult to understand how the latter 
could be so naive as to be taken in by this palpable disguise of the 
pseudepigraphical writers. Whether the author's new explanation of 
the phenomenon, be successful or not, at any rate it ought to have 
led him to tone down somewhat his high estimate of the literature in 
question. 

The discussion of the New Testament Eschatalogy covers much less 
space than that of the intercanonical period. Considerable of it skims 
lightly on the surface. In regard to the teaching of our Lord, which 
the writer does not take special pains to separate from that of the 
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document. The grounds on which this is done are those usually ad- 
duced. In our opinion they are wholly insufficient to bear out the 
view in question, when once the unwarranted idea is abandoned, that 
Jesus could have no eschatological interest that was not motived ethi- 
cally and spiritually in the most direct manner. If interest in escha- 
tology is not in itself a culpable thing, why not allow for it in Jesus, 
who was a true man in this respect also. It is hardly self-consistent 
when the author argues on the one hand that the signs of the end 
‘enumerated in the small Apocalypse cannot come from Jesus, because 
He declares that no one knows the time of the end, and that it comes 
by surprise—a declaration to be taken in the most absolute sense, 
and yet on the other hand appears to find no conflict between this 
declaration of absolute ignorance and the positive declaration that the 
parousia will come within the time of the then living generation. 

The discussion of the Pauline eschatology is largely subordinated to 
the development-theory which Charles holds in common with Teich- 
mann, Pfleiderer and other recent writers, Four periods are dis- 
tinguished, the first represented by 1 and 2 Thessalonians, the second 
by 1 Corinthians, the third by 2 Corintians and Romans, the fourth 
by Philippians, Colossians and Ephesians. We do not believe that on 
the author’s own premises, the necessity of separating 1 Thessalonians 
from 1 Corinthians, i.e. the first period from the second, can be 
demonstrated, for Dr. Charles does not believe that 1 Thess. teaches a 
resurrection of the unchanged body, as other advocates of the de- 
velopment-theory assume. Nor can it be maintained that the escha- 
tology is in 1 Thess. un-pneumatic, for, if on the one hand the body 
is to be changed, and if on the other hand the dead are vexpot év Xpurrg, 
there is no other conception that will account for these two features, 
than the Pauline conception of the union between believers and Christ 
in the Spirit. As to 2 Thess. the only thing to mark this off from the 
later Epistles would be the doctrine of the Antichrist. The difference 
as regards 1 Corinthians would amount merely to this that here Paul 
silent on the subject, for certainly nothing is said here that excludes 
it. The case is somewhat different with Romans for, here, as Charles 
urges, the optimistic perspective of Chap. xi clashes with the pessimis- 
tic outlook of the Antichrist-expectation of 2 Thess. ii, But the writer 
overlooks that according to the latter chapter itself the Antichrist- 
movement spreads itself and gains force on the basis of an extended 
apostasy, which apostasy, to judge of it in the light of other New 
Testament statements, takes place within the church. Accordingly 
there is no contradiction here either. 

The warrant to posit a third distinct period depends entirely on the 
exegesis of 2 Cor. v., 1-10, Of course there is an interpretation which 
finds here the prospect of the endowment with the resurrection-body 
at the moment of death. But many prominent exegetes interpret the 
Passage quite differently, and there are some most serious objections 
to the exegesis espoused by Charles. Foremost among these stands 
the fact that on the basis of it that which Paul professes to shrink 
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extent the development of soteriological teaching in general proceeded 
on the basis of eschatology, and therefore partook of the character 
of an anticipation in the present of what was originally expected in 
the eschatological period. In bringing this question once more to the 
front the hyper-eschatologists, Schweitzer foremost among them, have 
rendered a real service. But our author does not touch upon this 
problem. For Schweitzer in particular he seems to have little respect, 
to judge from the following statement in the preface to the second 
edition: “Since Schweitzer’s eschatological studies show no knowledge 
of original documents and hardly any of first hand works on the 
documents, and since further they make no fresh contribution to the 
subject, no notice is taken of him in this edition.” One feels tempted 
to suggest that Schweitzer’s case would not be the first one in which 
remarkable intuition into the meaning of historical developments had 
been evinced on the basis of a merely second hand acquaintance with 
the sources. We doubt not Schweitzer could learn a great deal from 
Charles, but that does not prove that Charles can learn nothing from 
Schweitzer. 

The Drew Lecture for 1912 summarizes in a very lucid way the 
views elaborated in the large volume grouping them around the idea 
of immortality. Its perusal will be found helpful both before and 
after the study of the larger work. - 

Princeton. Grernannus Vos. 








Primitive Christianity and Its Non-Jewish Sources. By Cant CLEMEN, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor in the University of Bonn. Translated by 
Rosest G. Nisser, M.A., Lecturer in Latin in the University of 
Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 30 George Street. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912. 

Professor Clemen is the Baedeker in the field of modern theological 
controversy. In the October number for 1912 we noticed his Der 
geschichtliche Jesus, a brochure furnishing an excellent introduction 
to the contemporary debate about the historicity of Jesus. The present 
work renders a similar and equally valuable service with regard to 
the wider and somewhat older issues raised by the religionsgeschicht- 
liche interpretation of Christianity and the New Testament. In its 
German form the book appeared in 1909 under the title Religions- 
geschichtliche Erklérung des Neuen Testaments. The English trans- 
lation now offered to the public has been revised by the author himself, 
and the reader is assured in the preface that in every respect it truth- 
fully represents his meaning. It has besides this, as Dr. Clemen gen- 
erously concedes, the unusual merit of reading better than the original. 
This judgment is verified by the comparison we have made of the 
two. The cases where the German may be consulted to advantage in 
clearing up obscurities of the English are few in number compared 
with the cases where the opposite procedure will be found helpful. 

After an introduction in which the history of the religious-historical 
interpretation is traced from Celsus down to Drews and Jensen, and 
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but the results of his investigation, while agreeing with Spitta’s in 
certain details, differ in maintaining the dependence of Lk on Mk and 
in fixing the ‘content of G, from which the narrative of the resurrec- 
tion is excluded? His discussion serves more directly than Spitta’s the 
development of the Two-Document Hypothesis. Presupposing the 
soundness of this general theory, Haupt seeks first of all a more ac- 
curate determination of the limits and order of Q by an examination 
of its relation to Mk. The matter common to Mk and Q shows that 
Mk is dependent on Q; the matter in Q common to Mt-Lk but not to 
Mk shows that Q existed in different forms. The narrative material 
in Mk goes back to a source G (Grundschrift) and this was known also 
to Mt-Lk—accounting for their agreement against Mk in passages 
common to the three. Ultimately the Synoptic tradition goes back to 
two narrative sources, one concerned with the incidents of the last 
two days of Jesus’ life in Jerusalem, the other with events of His 
Galilean activity. These were united by the prophecy of His passion 
and thus constituted the first “life” of Jesus, the Stammbericht, from 
which the later sources of the Synoptic Gospels are derived. The 
later sources are primarily three——G common to Mk-Mt-Lk, S peculiar 
to Mk, and L peculiar to Lk, The Stammbericht was without discourse 
material. This appears first in Q', which was prepared as a supple- 
ment to G and consisted of three discourses—instructions to the 
disciples for their mission, teaching occasioned by dispute concerning 
precedence, and the parable of the sower. The last two discourses may 
have formed part of G, but the first indicates the character, point of 
view and dominant interest of Q'. This was narrowly Jewish Chris- 
tian, particularistic, informed by the eschatological expectations of the 
community in Jerusalem. It was added to G about the year 50. 
Shortly afterward it was enlarged by the addition of discourse material 
consisting chiefly of the disputes of Jesus with the Scribes and 
Pharisees. The point of view of this redaction, Q”, is broader—Hellen- 
istic—and its character is determined by its interest in the Law. With 
these additions (Q', Q*) G was known to Mk. But Mk used another 
source, S, which like G was derived from the Stammbericht but with- 
out addition of discourse material, lacked the apologetic Messianic 





*Haupt’s view of the relation of the Synoptic Gospels to the Grund- 
schrift is indicated in the scheme, 
G 
| 





| | 
Mk Lk 
Mt and Lk used Mk but had recourse from it to G 
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Jesus. Von W. Herrmitier, D. and Professor der Theologie in 
Marburg. Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1913. 8vo; pp. viii, 184. 
This volume contains a reprint of the Article “Jesus Christ” in the 
third volume (1912) of the encyclopaedia published under the name 
of Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart; together with an Ad- 
dress on “Jesus of Nazareth and the Way to God “delivered on 
March 11, 1913 at the seventeenth meeting (at Aarau) of the Con- 

ference of Swiss Christian Students. 

The occasion of the publication of the volume is not without its 
interest. The Theological Faculty of the University of Marburg has 
for sometime has been in controversey with the Prussian Kultusminis- 
terium over the appointments made from time to time to its profes- 
sorships. One fruit of this controversy was a pamphlet—his oppo- 
nents call it a Brandschrift—by Jiilicher bearing the title of Die Ent- 
mindigung einer preussischen theologischen Facultat. Notice was 
taken of this pamphlet in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, and in 
the course of some remarks upon it the Freiherr von Schenck of 
Schweinsburg, who happened to be not only a deputy of the 
Chamber but also President of the Konsistorialbesirk Kassel, within 
the bounds of which the University of Marburg is situated, took oc- 
casion to comment also, some sharpness, on Heitmiiller’s article 
on “Jesus Christ” (April 5, 1913). This is what he said: 

“I am constrained to show you by means of a scientific work to 
what such a critical tendency can lead. I will be quite brief and, with 
the permission of the President, will read from the scientific work, 
Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, only the following sentences 
from the Article Jesus Christ, II, Particular Questions in the Life of 
Jesus. ‘For the Jewish conception there lies immediately compre- 
hensible in the idea of “the Son,” that God stands to Jesus in a special 
relation of trust and love; as “the Son” Jesus knows Himself as 
before all other men the object of the special love of God. As we 
must understand from the context, He knows Himself as the Son 
precisely because He knows God in a unique fashion and God has 
made Him the vehicle of Revelation, Vehicle of a unique revelation, 
the Son absolutely—we are almost appalled (erschrecken) by the 
loftiness of this consciousness, It is certainly in no way a divine 
consciousness, but yet a vocational consciousness which almost over- 
steps the bounds of humanity and evacuates all the human experience 
which is otherwise manifested,—with reference to which we might 
ask indeed whether it can be made consistent with soundness and 
clarity of mind’ (Hear, hear! and for shame! from the Right.) 
‘Here is the point at which the figure of Jesus becomes mysterious, 
almost unearthly to us. But'—Now comes the But, for were the 
author to stop at this point and not proceed to this But, I am con- 
vinced that he, like any professor who propounds such teaching, must 
be liable to have a process entered against him for blasphemy (deputy 
Heckenroth, very true!) or at least for overstepping his professorial 
privileges. ‘The text being read proceeds: ‘But we have scarcely the 
right to distrust the essential contents of our passage, Mat. xi. 25 to 
27, and that the less that the whole manner of conceiving the sig- 
nificance of Jesus (Revealer) which meets us here corresponds very 
little with the modes of thought of the primitive community.’ Gentle- 
men, I am constrained to place my finger upon this point, because I 
say to myself, Here is an absolutely essential point, which must re- 
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with His entirety, His personality, His essence, with that which has 
‘worked and works” (pp. 164-165). 

Tf we ask where we are to find this really historical Jesus, “not the 
ssymbol and vehicle of the Christian religion, but the historical form 
Of Jesus, of course that which is operative in history, 
Certainly say, not in the presentation of exact research. 
orian who works with the instruments and methods of exact re- 
search, and for good or evil must confine himself to them, can cer- 
tainly even with the richest sources, grasp and set forth only details, 
Particular traits, of an historical figure, not its personality. Here 
however we can have to do only with the indefinable, mysterious 
somewhat which we call personality—it is the source of the effects 
which proceed from a man. The personality is not, however, grasped 
by the instruments of exact history alone,” (we beg the reader not to 
omit to mark that “alone”); “‘it is true even of the men with whom 
we live that we recognize and grasp their personality, their real na- 
ture, not through exact observation of details; they can be perceived 
only by the inner eye, intuitively understood—experienced” (pp. 
165-6). There is perpetrated in this representation a complete re- 
versal of the facts of life: if anything in life is certain, it is certain 
that it is precisely by the intense observation of details, often no 
doubt done unconsciously, and by their vital synthesis that we arrive 
at that vivid sense of personality which moves us in others. But 
working on this false analogy Heitmiller proceeds. Thus also we 
grasp the personality of Jesus by coming into contact with Him as 
He has lived in history; best of all in the narratives of Scripture 
(though Scripture, we have been told, does not depict Him as He 
really was!), when read—almost a lost art nowadays—simply and at 
large. Thus we meet with a character to which religion is first and 
God is all. Gazing upon this personality, we do not acquire indeed 
a faith in the history of Jesus, but we acquire faith by means of the 
history of Jesus (p. 175). No doubt, we do not see Jesus as He was, 
but only as He has been interpreted to us—by a Luther, by a Schleier- 
macher. “But what Paul, Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Luther, and 
Schleiermacher experienced by means of Jesus, and on which we also 
nourish ourselves, was nevertheless also an effect of the historical 
Jesus.” “And what if now” Heitmiiller proceeds to ask, “it were 
proven that Jesus was only the reflection and the cult-figure of a 
community? It has not been proven,—but even if proven, then, what 
comes to the individual from the history of Jesus in the Gospels— 
which in that case would be a history of the oldest Christian com- 
munity—by means of reception of it and living into it, bears in itself 
its own inner necessity and truth. No doubt, among other things we 
must in that case refrain from relating ourselves to Jesus and by this 
we would lose much. Above all for the times of inward uncertainty 
and weakness in our life with God, we should not be able to find 
support in this—that this manner of experiencing God has been actually 
a reality in its purity and compelling power in a man. It would be 
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‘The author, the well known Professor Lang of Halle, has seeceeded 
in giving within the compass of a hundred and fifty pages an admirable 
characterization of Zwingli and Calvin in their relations to the great 
movements of thought and life im the stirring period of the early 
Reformation, The treatment of both heroes is comprehensive im 
spite of its conciseness, and every page shows the firm touch, the 
broad strokes, and the delicate shading of a master hand. 
attention is devoted to the formative influences in the development of 
the two leaders. Important passages from the sources are cited, 
though commonly no mention i¢ made of the places from which the 
extracts are taken, Here and there—as in statements of the extent 
of Zwingli's indebtedness to Luther and Calvin's to Bucer—one 
desires a fuller presentation of the evidence. The discussion of the 
doctsinal peculiarities of the reformers is necessarily rather Hmited, 
‘but readers who are specially interested in this phase of the subject 
will be grateful for a number of summary statements that will com- 
mend themselves by reason of their incisivencss and their fairness. 
The representation of Calvin's personality, and the estimate of his 
services to the church and the world reflect the more favorable judge- 
ments in these matters which the monumental work of Doumergue 
has secured. 

Princeton, Prevexice W. Loerscren. 





Triomphes de l'Evangile, ow Vhistoire des sowffrances, luttes et victoirer 
de Léglise évongélique de France. Par Hem Futeowes, um des- 
cendant des Huguenots, Nouvelle édition. Genéve: J. H. Jehe~ 
ber, Libraire-Editeur, 1amo; pp, 64. 

This is a brief popular sketch, adorned with some thirty itinetra- 
tions, of the external fortunes of the Reformed church in France from 
Calvin to the Revolution, ‘The massacres of St, Bartholomew's, the 
eruclties perpetrated by the dragonades under Louis XIV, the devasts- 
tions in the Cévennes, and the tortures inflicted upon the galley slaves 
and the prisoners in the dungeons are graphically portrayed as illa~ 
strations of the invincible power of the pure evangelical religion 
Special sections are devoted to the labors of Antoine Court and Pasi 
Rabaut, Neither Rousseau, nor Voltaire, nor the pope—concludes the 
author—tut Christ alone can make Prance free. 

Princeton. Fuenesicx W. Loerscren, 


The Authoritative Life of General William Booth, Founder of the 
Salvation Army. By G. S. Ramtron, First Commissioner to 
General Booth, With a Preface by General Bramwell Booth. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 1912. 12mo; pp. a3t. 





raightforward style, quite devoid of excessive eulogy, 
the author sets forth the outstanding facts in the career of one of the 
most extraordinary and one of the best loved men of the last century, 
Doubtless the book will find eager and grateful readers im almost all 
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parts of the world. Made up in large measure of extracts from ser- 
mons, addresses, letters and official communications by “General” 
Booth, the narrative gives an excellent insight into his character and 
a fair basis for a proper estimate of his achievements as an evangelist 
and social reformer. One cannot peruse to its close this story of 
decades of noblest spiritual and philanthropic service in behalf of so 
many thousands of earth’s unfortunates, without being forced to the 
conclusion that whatever may be the future of his “Army,” Booth him- 
self was one of the mightiest as well as noblest leaders of men whom 
England has given to the modern world, 

OF special interest to many readers will be the chapters on the 
“financial system” the “organization,” and the “spirit” of the Army. 

Princeton. Freperick W. LozrscHen. 


Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell, In two volumes. Volume 
I: Autobiography of George Tyrrell, 1861-1884; arranged, with 
supplements, by M. D. Perae. Illustrated. Second Impression. 
8vo; pp. xvi, 280, Volume II: Life of George Tyrrell from 1884 
to 1909, by M. D, Perre. Illustrated. Second Impression. 8v0} 
pp. xii, 512. Index. London: Edward Arnold, 1912. 

Those readers of George Tyrrell’s writings (we confess ourselves 
among them) who have found them, despite their superficial brilliancy 
of style, neither an unalloyed pleasure nor particularly instructive — 
who have felt in them a smooth hardness of surface beneath which it 
was difficult for interest to penetrate, and have been offended by their 
frequent inconsequences in argument, ambiguities of phrase, and gen- 
eral air of irresponsibility and wrongheadedness—will be agreeably 
surprised when they open the pages of his autobiography. Here is 
a genuine human document of the highest interest, in which the note 
of sincerity rings with unmistakable clearness. We shall not, with Miss 
Petre, compare it with Augustine's Confessions: if it is self-accusatory 
like it, rather than self-justifying like Newman's Apologia, this may 
suggest to us Rousseau rather than Augustine as the type of its class. 
The real theme of Augustine is not himself, but the grace of God, 
which has rescued him from himself to the praise of Its own glory. 
This note is as far as possible from that struck by Tyrrell, who writes 
throughout in a minor key and seems to wish to be taken at the foot 
of the letter when he calls the life which he surveys, in words 
borrowed from the Curé d’Ars, a pauore vie, Whatever he may 
have come to think of it later, whatever he may have been able to 
make of it during the short eight years that remained to it—and 
opinions may lawfully differ as to this—when, at the age of forty 
(igor; he lived until 1909), he looks back over the course of his life 
thus far, the legend he writes over it is, Failure. 

The Autobiography to our regret does not cover these forty years. 
It breaks off in the midst of them, when at the age of twenty-three 
he had just finished his scholastic course in the Jesuit schools, or, to 
date the epoch by an event which was much more significant to the 
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deeply the sudden cessation of the autobiography at this point. As it 
stands it gives us a singularly searching account of the soul-history 
of a gifted but wayward boy from infancy up to his finding of his 
life-work. What is most impressive in it is what we may call its 
element of drift; for step by step Tyrrell appears to drift along into 
this and then into that attitude and action, until, almost despite him- 
self, certainly not as the result of any profound movement of spirit, 
compelling action, he finds himself a fully trained Jesuit priest. He 
hhas not spared himself in the successive portraits he draws of him- 
self in his progress; indeed in this respect his Autobiography may 
claim kinship with Augustine's Confessions—that, from his later stand- 
point, he seems to have painted his youthful follies in unnecessarily 
black hues. But through it all he manages to present to the reader’s 
view an engaging personality, and we rise from his account of his 
ill. regulated life with a positive affection for him—a tolerant ap- 
preciation of his character and gifts such as we should never have 
derived from his writings. The attractiveness of his Autobiography 
was probably enhanced to the present writer by the circumstance that 
it was read in conjunction with another autobiographical account of 
a conversion to Rome, which presents some superficial resemblances to 
it, notably in the apparent lack of enthusiasm lying behind and dictat- 
ing so great a step. We refer to Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson’s 
Confessions of a Convert (Longmans, Green & Co. 1913). Father 
Benson also brings before us an interesting personality; and we are 
far from saying that his account of how he became a Romanist 
without value. But Father Tyrrell, as Father Benson does not 
succeed in doing, lets us live with him his life and see into his heart; 
we feel when we have read his Autobiography that we know him and, 
despite many unlovely qualities, we feel that he is at bottom loveable. 

Miss Petre asks our sympathy with her as she undertakes to con- 
tinue, for the twenty-five years of active life, the history for which 
‘Tyrrell has provided in his Autobiography so vivid a commencement. 
She scarcely needs it. Of course the tone of the presentation is changed. 
Tyrrell wrote in a mood of self-accusation: Miss Petre naturally 
writes from the point of view of an admirer, But so large and skil- 
ful a use has she made of Tyrrell’s own accounts of himself—in “many 
letters and a few documents”—that we feel that in her pages we have 
what has almost the quality of an appreciative Autobiography. In 
particular, the whole course of Tyrrell’s troubles with the Society of 
Jesus, of his rupture with it, of his suspension, of his excommunication, 
is traced in great detail, and obviously with equal fairness. The un- 
certainties of Tyrrell’s temper, the changeableness of his moods, his 
steady drift to ever more radical positions are not glozed. But the 
eart of the man is kept steadily in sight. It belonged to the 
ies of his position as a member of the Society of Jesus and 
of the Church of Rome, that he should not be always quite able to 
separate between the revolt of his spirit against the ecclesiasticism 
by which he felt oppressed and the increasing departure of his thought 
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experiences of the loss of faith through which he was called upon to 
go. We have tried to point out how exceptionally engaging his per- 
sonality manifested itself through his change of faith from Protestant- 
ism to Catholicism by comparing favorably his Autobiographical ac- 
count with the Confessions of even so notably attractive a personality 
as that of Monsignor Benson, We may employ a like comparison 
here. We have had given us lately a voluminous account of his 
desertion of the Jesuits and lapse into much the same form of “liberal” 
faith as that to which Tyrrell drifted, by another man of notable 
quality. We refer to Count Paul von Hoensbroeck’s Fourteen Years 
@ Jesuit (1911). He tells us that to him Christianity came to be sum- 
med up in the words, “I am God's child and God is my Father,” and 
Christ became only the man who has made the fatherhood of God 
known to us. Let those who would appreciate the essential sweetness 
of Tyrrell’s disposition, and the unusual elevation of his mind, simply 
compare the two books, 
Princeton, Benjamin B, Wanrrevp. 





Alexander Henderson the Covenanter. By James Prince THOMSON, 
M.A, with a Foreword by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 1912. 12mo; 
pp. 160. 

Mr. Pringle Thomson is quite right in supposing that no apology 
need be made for the appearance of a new sketch of the life of Alex- 
ander Henderson. Knox, Melville, Henderson—under these three 
names the history of the Scottish Church, and of the Scottish people, 
for a hundred years of greatness may be written. Mr. Pringle Thom- 
son’s admiration for Henderson’s high chatacter and qualities leaves 
little to be desired, though his sympathy with the causes for which 
he wrought is imperfect. His narrative suffers a little from being 
neither quite a history of Henderson's times nor purely a personal 
biography of Henderson. The events in which Henderson took part 
are notified, rather than the man himself portrayed; and the events 
described are rather too sharply separated from the total movement 
of the times to be perfectly lucid to the incompletely informed reader. 
The story, however, is told straightforwardly and the book will help 
to keep alive the memory of “the genius of the second Reformation 
in Scotland,” as Mr. Pringle Thomson calls him. 

Princeton. Benjamin B, WaRFIELD. 


The Last Days of John Knox. By His Faithful Servitor, RicHarp 
Bawnaryne, With Notes by D. Hay Fieminc, LL.D, Edin- 
burgh: The Knox Club. 1913. 8vo; pp. 23 (Knox Club Publica- 
tions, No. 35). 

“It has been said,” remarks Dr. Hay Fleming in his brief Prefatory 
Note, “that no man is a hero to his valet; but every rule has its excep- 
tions; and, to Bannatyne, Knox was a hero, a prophet, and a Christian 
statesman.” What Bannatyne himself calls him is, “this man of God, 
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what he calls “historical religion.” “Thus over against historical 
religion which springs out of personal life-experiences in the social 
organism there stands history-less Mysticism which forgets the social 
organism in arbitrarily produced feelings and phantasies” (p. 89). 
That the contradiction of these conceptions may be felt in its full 
force, however, the phenomenalism which rules the Ritschlian concep- 
tion must be borne in mind. To this phenomenalism Fresenius man- 
ages to advert even in this brochure (p. 73), speaking with some 
contempt of the old Lutheran dogmaticians who still believe in a 
substantial soul (it is “the thing in itself” he remarks in parenthesis) 
and, over against this human soul, in a substantial God. As they did 
not find the real nature of man in his activities, he complains, so they 
did not find God “in particular activities, in historical acts and personal 
operations” but postulated a somewhat behind these activities of 
which they endeavored to frame some conception and which they 
Sought afterwards to bring somehow into connection with historical 
facts, For the “soul” of man he would substitute a series of activities 
under the conception of “Life” (Leben), and correspondingly for the 
substantial God he would substitute a series of activities also known 
as “Life” (Leben). And as God consists only in His activities, of 
course He can be known only in His activities, and it is idle to seek 
Him as lying inert in the human heart. 

It certainly were hard choosing between two such one sided con- 
ceptions of God—a God who is bare Immensity (or “Reality” as it is 
the irritating habit of the Mystics to call Him), or a God who is 
bare Activity. Fortunately we are shut up to no such option. Nor 
can the question of what may be found in the human soul be thought 
to be closed by the unfortunate fact that many of those who have 
turned their contemplation in upon it have found there apparently 
nothing but a vague sense of immensity. There are mystics and 
mystics. Indeed Fresenius, as he addresses himself to the study of 
mysticism and the possibility of there being a mystical element in 
religion is oppressed no more by the multitude of the mystics who 
require to be taken account of than by the immense variety of defini- 
tions of mysticism which claim attention. Quot homines, tot senten- 
tiae, To ease his task Fresenius selects three recent writers of 
importance, whom he considers fair representatives of divergent types 
of Mystical thought and endeavors to derive from a study of them a 
working notion of what Mysticism stands for at the moment at least. 
These are Friedrich von Higel, Nathan Séderblom, and Georg Klepl. 
To the first of these thinkers “Mysticism is the specifically Catholic 
ideal of piety” (p. 10); to the second, it is “the essential content of 
Christianity, and that precisely of Protestant Christianity” (p. 28) ; to 
the third (he does not employ the term) it is the abiding basis of all 
possible religion in these sophisticated times. As the result of his 
induction Fresenius strangely arrives at the conclusion that, as a 
phenomenon in the Christian Church at least, Mysticism is distinctively 
Catholic or at least Catholicizing. _He had no doubt thrown Séderblom. 
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lig elements of (the) selletoan ltt sy) tee ae 
place in Christianity. 


religions 
but both in combination fall far short of even a complete account of 
nates sidelont: ent) oelee as are Deed Wh 


of the feelings or to the religion of the ethical will: but 

there is not some more comprehensive religion which will take ap 
into itself and engage the whole man, intellect, sensibility and 
alike, and meeting him in his actual condition of weakness and 
ruption and guilt, rescue him from his lost state and renew him in all 
the elements of his being, to present him to God a new man. After 
all said Christianity remains the only religion which meets the case 
Princeton. B. B. Warrizo. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


The Church of To-morrow, By Joserm Hiway Crooxer Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, Cloth, t2mo; pp. 272, $1.00 net. 

Here is a serious endeavor to set forth what the Church must be in 
order to fulfill its supremely important task. The author Is in mo 
personal danger of incurring the stigma of being a Calvinist,  Trimi- 
tarian, of possibly a Christian. His suggestions relative to beds 
are in fact the vital defect of the book, He has much to say in ref 
‘ieiee to the dipnity of tain, but moked io aStaltoe’ 6& tia Geena 
Christ. For example, when declaring of the church that “Its great 
task is to reveal man to himself as the Son of God and open within 
him the deep and everlasting source of Eternal life," he never inti 
mates that the church is “the pillar and ground of the truth” relative 
to the incarnate, crucified, risen, divine Christ in is Life 
Eternal, Nevertheless he has much to say that is not only Interesting, 
‘but of practical value, and some things which to-day need strong 
‘emphasis, In the first chapter, dealing with the method of the church, 
it is maintained that there is far greater need of unity in spi 
than of unity in organization, or uniformity in ritual or wn: 
creed, The church of to-morrow must adopt principles of codperati 
and comity. The task of the church is shown to be spiritual; it 
“to feed the roots of life.” In opposition to certain socialistic and 
other false views, it is shown that the true function of the church 
does not consist in bettering social economic and physical conditions, 
bit in creating right hearts and producing ‘moral character. It is 
next suggested that in carying out this task there must teianiaee 
a sufficient and efficient thought of God, “the tap-root of religion.” 
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The Devotional Life of the Sunday School Teacher. By J. R. Musee, 
D.D. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. cee -16m0; pp. 
110, $0 cents net, 


As the author himself says: “The real power in Sunday-School 
teaching is not in methods, important as it is to have the best of these, 
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papers of the author after his death, It i 

will be highly prized by the host of Doctor Miller’s friends, for 
was himself a devoted Sunday School worker, as 


Learning to Teach from the Master Teacher, By Joux A. Mangurs, 
DD, LL.D. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. Board, 
T6mo; PP. 79. 35 cents net. 

‘These chapters first appeared in the pages of The Westminster 

Teacher. They constitute primarily a message for Sunday School 


This little volume is full of practical and inspiring suggestions for 
the modern teacher and throws into clear relief the divine skill and 
power of Christ. 

Princeton. Cnanes R. Exoman, 


The Sevenfold Unity of the Christian Chwrch. By the Rr. Rev. A. C. 

A. Hatt, D.D,, Bishop of Vermont. London and New York, Long- 

mans Green and Co, Cloth, s2mo; pp. 63. 75 cents net. 

This book contains the substance of addresses delivered at Retreats 
in the Autumn of oro. It comprises an exposition of the sey: 
ties described in the opening verses of the fourth chapter = 
Epistle to the Ephesians, At a time when the subject of the pipe | 
of Christendom is so much discussed it is of interest and help to ne 
such a statement of the vital spiritual unity which already unites 
one body all the followers of Christ, Tt is only by recognizing = 
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Septuagintal Texts of Leviticus, III; Jonannes Danse, Is the Docu- 
mentary Hypothesis Tenable? I; F. J. Laue, “Studies in Theology” 
and Hume's “Essay on Miracles”; Lester Revin, Christ's Estimate 
of the Human Personality. 

Church Quarterly Review, London, January: Axraur C. Heaptam, 
Emperor Constantine and the Edict of Milan; H. L. Goupce, Resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord and the Relation of the Eucharist to the Mysteries; 
Separation of Church and State in France; W. R. Marraews, Mysti- 
cism and the life of the Spirit; W. A. Wicram, Severus of Antioch; 
R. veBary, Natural Fruitfulness of Religion; Haroto Hauitton, Es- 
sentials of a Valid Ministry; Axruur C. Heaptau, Notes on Reunion: 
the Kikuyu Conference. 

Constructive Quarterly, New York, March: Wnitam Sanpay, The 
Constructive Quarterly from Within; T. R. Grover, Unity in the 
Spiritual Fact; Caria Mexctre, Towards Unity; Bistor Gore, Place 
of Symbolism in Religion; Frrepaich von Hice1, Specific Genius and 
Capacities of Christianity, Studied in Connection with the Works of 
Prof, Ernst Troeltsch; A. von Scuuatres, Attitude of German Prot- 
estant Theology to the Bible; Wux1am A. Curis, Faith and Its Place 
in the Christian Religion; Pere Green, Faith: Its Nature and Work; 
Mrcuazt Mauer, Nature of Divine Faith: A Catholic Account; ArcH- 
bisHor Paton, Faith as it is Understood by an Orthodox Divine; 
W. Temrte, Education and Religion among Working-Men; F, Hessext 
Sreap, The Labour Movement in Religion; T. Eomunp Haxvey, John 
Woolman. 

East & West, London, January: Henry Runvtz, Medicine and 
Missions; Henry S. Houanp, The Call of Empire; Franx Nosrts, 
China and the Missions of To-Morrow; A. F. Eatanp, Raison d’Btre 
of Foreign Missions; E. R. McNems, Truth and Error in Theosophy; 
The Anointing of the Sick; Dz. Gator, Problem of the Racial Episco- 
pate in America; A. D. Tupper-Carey, Intercessory Prayer in Behalf 
of Christian Missions; A. Crosrawarre, Hindu Hopes and their Chris- 
tian Fulfilment. 

Expositor, London, January: Joun E. McFapven, Old Testament 
and the Modern World; T. Witton Davies, Words “Witch” and 
“Witchcraft”; W. Emery Barnes, David's “Capture” of the Jebusi 
“Citadel” of Zion; B. W. Bacon, Apostolic Decree against opreia; 
D. S. Marcoziours, Transmission of the Gospel; ALEXANDER SOUTER, 
Pastoral Epistles, Titus; J. B. Mavor, Miscellanea; James Morratr, 
Exegetica. The Same, February: H. A. A. Kennepy, St. Paul and 
the Conception of the “Heavenly Man”; H. R. MAcKrNTosH, Studies 
in Christian Eschatology, The Christian Hope; T. R. Gtover, Disci- 
pline in Prayer; ALLAN Menzies, Epistle to the Galatians; A. E. 
Ganvre, Notes on the Fourth Gospel; ReNpet Harris, Some Remarks 
on the Text of Apocalypse 3:17; Epwin A. Anport, Miscellanea Evan- 
gelica: a Reply; T. H. Binouey, A Study of 1 Corinthians 15; C. 
Anvenson Scort, Early date of “Galatians”: A Reply. 
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First—in mental capacity. He is endowed with reason. 
We must beware of exaggeration here. There are those 
who teach that man's whole nature, body and soul alike, 
is derived from the lower animals. He began life no bet- 
ter than a brute, and has been steadily climbing upward. 
Certainly this is not in accord with the place given man 
in the Scripture. 

On the other hand it has been taught that Adam was 
possessed of mental gifts and powers far beyond those that 
are found in the greatest of his sons Robert South has 
given classic expression to this view in his sermon “On the 
Creation of Man in the Image of God.” “He (Adam) came 
into the world a philosopher. . . . Study was not then a 
duty, night watchings were needless; the light of reason 
wanted not the assistance of a candle. . . . All those arts, 
rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds gape at, the 
ingenious pursue, and all admire, are but the relics of an 
intellect defaced with sin and time. ... And certainly 
that must needs have been very glorious, the decays of which 
are so admirable. He that is comely, when old and decrepit, 
surely was very beautiful when he was young. An Aristotle 
was but the rubbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudi- 
ments of Paradise.” 

Tn fact man was endowed with capacities of the highest 
order. In all the centuries of his history he has acquired 
no new senses, faculties, powers of mind or body. All that 
man has accomplished has been wrought through the powers 
lodged in Adam. All progress, all arts, inventions, indus- 
tries, civilizations, lay potentially in him. But his powers 
were latent, undeveloped and untrained. 

Second—in moral character, He was created pure and 
holy, without taint of sin, 

Third—in freedom. That lies at the root of moral char- 
acter. So essential is freedom to the image of God that God 
conferred it upon man knowing how grossly it would be 
abused. To be godlike man must be free, 

Fourth—in immortality, In‘this too he refleets the image 
of God, who is from everlasting to everlasting, 
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II. Noau, IN WHOM THE RACE WAS PRESERVED 


The great event of his history was the flood. Thus far 
men had been punished one by one. Now the general guilt 
provokes a common judgment. Noah and his family alone 
escape. God cares only for righteousness. The works of 
men—arts and cities and civilizations—are buried beneath 
the waves. The righteous alone are delivered. 

The Promise given to Noah when he came forth from the 
ark was threefold: (a) the grant of dominion over the 
creatures was renewed; (b) the seal of sanctity was set 
upon the life of man, and it was declared that he who 
sheds man’s blood shall be punished; (c) assurance was 
given that the world shall not again be destroyed, nor the 
race of man be blotted out at a stroke. 

The Sign was the rainbow. It must have been a familiar 
sight to men from the beginning. Hitherto it had been a 
natural phenomenon, henceforth it is a gracious sign. It 
is an apt symbol of the divine mercy, this bow painted upon 
the clouds, the light of heaven breaking through and illumin- 
ing the darkness of earth, this many-colored arch spanning 
the horizon, binding earth and sky together. In the vision 
of Patmos John saw a rainbow about the throne of God 
(Rev. iv. 3). “Righteousness and justice are the founda- 
tion of his throne” (Psa. Ixxxix. 14; xcvii. 2), mercy is 
the rainbow arch that shines above it. 

Of this section the dominant note is judgment. But as 
there are gleams of light amid the darkness of man’s sin, 
so there are signs of mercy amid the terrors of God’s wrath. 

Righteous Noah and his family alone survive. They have 
witnessed the most awful judgment that could fall upon a 
guilty race. They have been marvelously delivered. They 
have learned that righteousness alone avails with God. 
Surely now the world is about to enter upon an era of 
righteousness and peace. How can men turn again to sin 
after such a terrific display of God’s justice, after such a 
gracious manifestation of God’s favor? 

Two acts of righteous Noah, and only two, are recorded 
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demoniac source, and thus sought to break the influence of 
Jesus with the people. The two have in common only that 
they pass an unfavorable judgment upon the movernent as 
a whole, 

The naturalness of this unfavorable judgment in each 
case,* in the circumstances in which it was formed, has not 
prevented its being appealed to, in each instance, in dis- 
proof of the supernaturainess of Jesus’ person and mtinis- 
try. It is urged that, if Jesus was really a divine person 
and His ministry was accompanied by obviously super- 
natural effects, such as are narrated in the Gospels, it 
would be inconceivable that those who stood nearest to 
Him and knew Him best, should have pronounced Him out 
of His mind. And it is urged again that, in His defence of 
Himself from the charge of the scribes that He was pos- 
sessed of a demon and wrought His wonders by the power 
of the evil one, Jesus so far from asserting that He was a 
divine person actually contrasts Himself with the divine 
Spirit as one to speak against whom were a venial sin while 
to speak against the Spirit is unpardonable blasphemy— 
obviously because the Spirit is divine. That we may form 
a right estimate of these representations, we should look 
a little closely at the relevant passages. 


I 


It is Mark alone who tells us of the judgment passed 
upon Jesus by His relations. The words in which he does 
itare these: “And He cometh home, and the crowd cometh: 
together again, so that they were not able even to eat bread_— 
And when His relations heard it they came forth to take 
charge of Him; for they said, He is out of His mind.” 

The opening words, which we have rendered: “And He 
cometh home,” are translated by many rather: “And He 


Gp. A. Schweitzer, The Expositor, November 1913, p. 449, whe con 
marks of them: “This only means, however, that the former [ie 
scribes} wished at all costs to discredit Him with the people, and that 
His relations noticed a change in Him and could not 
He could come forward as a teacher and prophet.” 
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composition is ascribed to the evangelist. We are to sup- 
pose that, having begun an account of Jesus’ relations to 
His family with iii. 20, 21, Mark suddenly breaks off and 
thrusts in a long account of His relations with the scribes, 
only to return without warning again to His family at 
iii. 31, leaving all the sutures unclosed. We are to treat 
the whole narrative enclosed in verses 22-30, in other words, 
as a parenthesis, and to expound verses 20, 21 immediately 
in connection with verses 31ff, as if the intermediate sec- 
tion were not there—although it grows naturally out of, 
and forms a natural whole with, verses 20, 21." 

Such results as these would seem to be a sufficient indica- 
tion that a false start has been taken when we render the 
opening clause: “And He cometh into a house.” In point 
of fact the phrase may in itself just as well mean; “And 
He cometh home” (compare viii. 3, 26 with defining pro- 
nouns and ii. 1, v. r. pregnantly with verb of rest: vii. 17, 


trast to His sojourn at the sea-side or on the mountain-top (verses 
7, 13), because the scene, ili. 31 Mf. takes place in a house and Mark 
wishes to prepare for this,” (Meyer on Mark, ed 8 1852; ed. 9, sons 
“Prepares for the narrative of iii, 31 ff., which what i 
lows, therefore, only introduces," (Die vier Evangelien, 1900, p. ‘8 
"The difficulties arising from this construction become flagrantly ap- 
parent in the course of A, Loisy’s skilful efforts to overcome them 
(Lex Synoptiques, 1. pp. 696 ff.): “To consider only the present order 
of the texts, it might be said that Mark, having deliberately neg~ 
Jected (not been ignorant of) a fact which ld not have deisel 
any particular prominence, substituted for it, in preparation for an 
incident which he intended to recount after the discourse of the 
Saviour [to the scribes), the mention of a judgment passed upon 
Jesus by His own family, which, though less unfavorable than “Gat 
‘of the Pharisees, does not fail to exhibit in a sufficiently 
light, the relations of the new preacher with His own people, The 
mise en scone is the sufficiently natural preamble of the incident con~ 
cerning the family of Jesus: what is secondary is the rare. of 
disputation with incident and the artifice whi 
Mark to neglect the teaching of the possessed = 
common source of the Synoptics served as the introduction 
disputation. ... What is said of the family does not attach 
without some embarassment to the context: but this is a 
wunskilfulness which belongs to the redaction, arising possibly 
the fact that the preamble, though conceived with a view to the 
dote, does not belong to the traditional basis of the narrative.” - 


i 
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ix, 28 where eis olxov is connected with éodpyouar, are 
different—render “indoors”); and this sense is strongly 
recommended by the context. Jesus had been at the sea- 
side (verse 7) and on the mountain (verse 13): He now 
returns “home,” that is to say, to Capernaum (compare 
i. 21, ii. 1). The narrative is composed of circuits out 
from Capernaum and returns to Capernaum, as the center 
of Jesus’ active work: this is one of the points at which 
His return to His base of operations is intimated, and, as 
on the former occasions (i. 32, ii. 3; compare i. 45 where 
R.V.mg. questions whether eis médv may not be “the 
city,” as indeed A.V. had boldly translated it*), the 
crowd immediately gathers. In this case, the close connec- 
tion which has been assumed between iii. 20 and iii. 31 falls 
away; the misleading prominence into which the simple 
opening statement of verse 20 has been thrown is removed ; 
and that statement resumes its natural place as only one of 
the numerous intimations in this narrative of Jesus’ alter- 
nating excursions from Capernaum and returns to it (i. 21- 
20; iv. 1). 

The chief interest of this determination lies in its bearing 
on the interpretation of the phrase in verse 21 which we 
have translated “His relations”. If verses 20, 21 were not 
written specifically in preparation for verses 31ff; verses 
22-30 are not a parenthesis; and verses 31-35 record a new 
incident: then the phrase “His relations” in verse 21 does 
not find its explanation in “His mother and His brothers” 
of verse 31—as is very commonly represented—but must 
be independently interpreted. This phrase,!° in Greek 














‘Render “into town”. 

* For discussions of the meaning of the phrase, see especially Fritz- 
sche in loc. and F. Field, Notes on the Translation of the N. T., p. 25 
(he argues for the meaning “household”). For the usage of the 
phrase in the papyri, see J. H. Moulton, The Expositor, VI, vii, p. 118 
viii, p. 436; Prolegomena, etc, pp. 106-7; The Expository Times, xx, 
p. 476. At Prolegomena, pp. 106-7, he says: “ Ol map’ abrot is exceed- 
ingly common [in the papyri] to denote ‘his agents’ or ‘representa- 
tives’ It has hitherto been less easy to find parallels for Mk. iii. 
where it must mean ‘his family’; see Swete and Field in loc. We 
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writers generally, bears ordinarily the meaning of “legates”, 
“representatives’, and it still commonly occurs in the 
papyri in the sense of “agents,” “representatives.” By the 
side of this usage, however, there is found another, less 
common but nevertheless constant, in which it bears the 
sense, either broadly of “adherents”, “followers”, or more 
narrowly of “houschold”, “family” or kindred”, It is 
obvious that it is in this latter general sense that it is em- 
ployed in our passage, but it is not easy to fix the exact limits 
of its connotation. That Jesus’ disciples—IHis adherents, 
followers—are not intended, is clear, since a contrast is 
drawn with them (verse 20, adrovs ). Our English versions 
—Authorized and Revised,—render the term “friends,” not 
badly if it be taken, as it obviously is intended to be, in 2 
personal, rather than an official sense." The margin of the 
Authorized Version proposes instead the narrowed “kins~ 
men,” following in this the Wycliffite “kynnesmen” and 
the Genevan “kynesfolkes”. The modem versions con- 
tinue the same line: George R. Noyes, “relations”; James 
Moffat, 1901, “relatives”; Twentieth Century New Testa~ 
ment, “relations”; Samuel Lloyd, “kinsmen”; James Mof- 
fat, 1913, “family”.*? It can scarcely be doubted that this is 
practically what is meant, though too restricted a sense 
should not be insisted upon.?* Obviously those are intended 
who bore such a relation to Jesus that they felt themselves 
responsible for Him, and that they would naturally be 
looked to by others to take charge of Him in the contin- 


can now cite G H 30 (ii/B.C.) of wap’ jpav mares, BU 968 
i./B.C.) and Par. P. 36 (41,/B.C,)." 

"F.C. Conybeare, Myth, Magic and Morals, 1909, p. 72 insists suo 
more that the rendering “friends” is a “falsification of the text’ with 
the intention of “deceiving English readers who cannot read Greek”. 
‘The rebuke administered to him hy J. H. Moulton, The Expository 
Timez, xx, p. 476, is richly deserved. 

*But Weymouth, The Modern Speech New Testament, retains the 
A. V., “friends.” Weizsacker renders “die Seinigen™; Th, Zaha, 
Porehungen, ete. VI. p. 332, “die Angchdrigen,” as also PW. Schmie- 
del, cf, note 4o below. 

. “Cf. Swete’s note. 
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Such a judgment upon Jesus’ activities, and such an at- 
titude towards His person, were inevitable for those of His 
kindred who, feeling responsible for Him, were yet ill- 
informed concerning His person and work, ‘There were 
some of His kindred, no doubt, to whom such a judgment 
and attitude would have been at this stage impossible. 
James and John were of His kindred,** and there may have 
been others of those closest to Him who, with them, al- 
ready, in the full sense of Jno. ii. 11, “believed on Him’, 
But it is not necessary to pronounce this judgment of His 
work and attitude toward His person incompatible with any 
measure of faith in Him; or even with a high degree of 
faith m Him if imperfectly informed whether of what was 
to be expected of Him or of what He was actually doing. 
There is no compelling reason for insisting that His mother 
was of the number of those of whom it is said here that 
they were led to believe that He was “beside Himself” and in 
need of some protective care. But neither does there 
seem to be any compelling reason for assuming that she 
could not possibly be of their number.** Mary too (like 
John the Baptist, Mt. xi. 2ff.), may have had searchings 
of heart before she adjusted herself to the Great Reality; 
and, in the meantime, as she had exercised control over 
her son in His infancy (Lk, ii. 51), so in the first days of 
His ministry she may have fancied that she saw inclications 
that He still required her motherly care. There would be 
implied in this, not “a total unbelief in His pretentions, but 
only an imperfect view of them”.** Where no belief in 

"As, Woblenberg reminds us. 

™ So, eg. Wohlenberg: “From all that we otherwise know of Mary, 
His Mother, it must be taken as absolutely excluded that she should 
come forward in any way antagonistically to Jesus” 

“The words we have quoted are from the excellent comment of 
J. A. Alexander on Mk. tii, 2f, where, however, he ls speaking not of 
Mary but of Jesus’ friends 
absence or deficiency of faith, “This” says Alexander, was "@ 
very natural and intelligible state of mind at this stage of the history, 
and on the part of those whose spiritual or religious feelings were 
less strong and well-defined than their natural affections or 
With Mary also in mind, he repeats in his comment om verse 31, that 
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of Mark's text are too flimsy to justify notice. The entire 
fact is that we are indebted to Mark for a piece of informa- 
tion altogether natural in itself and consonant with the 
entire body of facts recorded in the other Evangelists, 
which nevertheless they do not also preserve for us. This 
might be inexplicable if we were compelled to suppose that 
cach Evangelist has told us all he knew, or all he knew 
which he thought “fit to print”. But it is just what we 
should expect on the supposition—which is the only tenable 
one—that each Evangelist, though serving himself, to a 
very great extent, with common sources of information, 
has yet set down in his Gospel from the general store, only 
what commended itself to him as suitable for his purpose 
and adapted to advance his particular object in writing. 
The naturalness and, indeed, inevitableness of the judg- 
ment that Jesus was out of His mind on the part of men not 
ill-disposed towards Him but yet unable to accept His 
claims for Himself at their face value, is illustrated by 
the return to this judgment by a type of modern unbelief. 
A large literature has in recent years grown up around the 
suggestion that Jesus was more or less of unsound mind. 
Whether He is explained as a paranceic lunatic or merely as 
a visionary ecstatic, it is inevitable that those who cannot 
see in Him the Divine Being He proclaimed Himself to 
be, should think His lofty estimate of Himself too lofty 
and should seck the account of His too lofty estimate of 
Himself in some—greater or less—mental derangement 
We can scarcely look upon a like judgment among His con- 
temporaries as strange when we are so familiar with it 
to-day ; or urge its existence among His contemporaries as 
evidence of anything more than it witnesses to to-day. In 
simple fact, Jesus’ career was not that of an ordinary man: 
and the dilemma is inevitable that He was either 
more than a normal man or something less. We, like His 
contemporaries,—and His contemporaries like us—have 
known to the authors of hoth Matthew and Lake, as was much effe 


which they (as writing freely, each for his own particdler end) do 
not record. 
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ployed in this passage in their highest sense of irreverent 
and impious speech with respect to the Divine Being. The 
words, no doubt, are capable of employment in a more gen- 
eral sense, to express any reviling or calumniating speech 
against men. They are actually used in this general sense 
in the New Testament, including (though with Jesus only 
as their object) the Synoptic Gospels (Mat. xxix. 39, Mk. 
xv. 29, Lk. xxii. 68, xxiii. 39). As the discourse of which 
it forms the climax has its start in a defamatory speech con- 
cerning Jesus, it might be colorably contended that they 
bear this more general sense in our passage? But the ex~ 
treme elevation of the language scarcely admits of this 
lower interpretation of the terms on which the whole turns 
as on its hinge. Why should such solemn assurance be 
given that among all the sins which will be forgiven the 
sons of men shall be included even (the “and” has a slight 
ascensive force) “the railings wherewith they may rail’— 
unless those “railings” possessed some special heinousness, 
as, for example, sins against the majesty of God? Other- 
wise, this sentence, in other respects so impressive in dic- 
tion, would end on a sad anti-climax. It would be equiva-- 
lent to saying: All their robberies and adulteries and mur 
ders shall be forgiven to men, yea even whatever bad Jan- 
guage they may use. A similar incongruity would be 
created with the succeeding context, were the general sense 
of the terms insisted upon here, The heightening of the 
sin of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit would lose its 
force if the contrast against which it is thrown up were 
nothing more than detraction of our neighbors. The full 
effect of the passage becomes apparent only when we recog- 
nize that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is set as un- 
forgivable over against other—not merely slanders but— 
veritable blasphemies, described as capable of being par- 
doned, Moreover the terms “to blaspheme”, “blasphemy”, | 
when used absolutely, had aequired a technical meaning = 
practically equivalent to these terms in our current Eng- 


“They are so explained, for example, by Wellhansen dw doe, A 
parallel to the passage so sinderstood is found in 1 Sams ii, 25. 
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lish,*° and they cannot be taken in a lower sense here with- 
out violence. No simple reader could possibly understand 
‘them in any other sense than that of insults to the Divine 


Tt is, no doubt, a startling result of distinguishing blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit from blasphemies against 
God in general, that thus the Holy Spirit is set over against 
God in general and blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is 
declared more unpardonable than general blasphemy against 
God, Startling as this result is, however, it must just be 
accepted; it is impossible to believe that the contrast in our 
passage lies only between blasphemy against God and slan- 
der against fellow-men—as if what were said were, You 
can calumniate your fellow-men and it may be forgiven, 
but if you blaspheme God there is no forgiveness—for 
ever. We must not be stumbled by the indications of a 
Trinitarian background in Jesus’ speech. Such indications 
pervade His speech in much greater measure than is com- 
monly recognized. They are present, indeed, in all the ex- 
pressions of His divine self-consciousness, and we should 
not forget that it is in His words that the Trinitarian for- 
mula finds its most precise enunciation in the New Testa- 
ment (Mt. xxviii, 19). Meanwhile, what is necessary to 
Tecognize at the moment is only that Jesus here declares 
that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit specifically, not blas- 
phemy in general, is unforgivable; and that He declares 
this with an emphasis which can only be understood as 
singling this sin out among all sins as a sin of very singular 
heinousness, The reason of this seems to reside in the fact 
that the holiness of God is especially manifested in the 
Holy Spirit. His designation here is accordingly so phrased 
as to throw His holiness particularly into prominence: “But 
whosoever shall blaspheme against the Spirit, that Holy 
One."** Because the holiness of God is peculiarly mani- 
eThe 2 Mt. ix. 3, xxvi, 65; Mk, ii, 75 Jno. x. 36, but ¢f, Lk, xxii. 
65; oun: Mt. xii. gx, xxvi. 62; Lk y. 21; Jno. x. 33, but cf. 
Mu aap; Mk vil. 22 

TS mveipa rd dywr, not rd dyey mveiua, at in Lk. xii, to oF the 
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phemy against the Son of Man as pardonable only because 
its pardonableness is alréady sufficiently asserted in the 
emphasized declaration that all blasphemies, with the sole 
exception of that against the Holy Spirit, are pardonable. 

‘Let us now look somewhat closely at the reports of the 
other Evangelists. 

Luke gives the declaration its most compressed form, 
and places it in a wholly different connection from that in 
which it appears in Mark and Matthew. It may well be, 
indeed, that he is recording a different utterance of Jesus’ 
of the same general purport. There is no intrinsic reason 
why Jesus may not have made such a declaration more 
than once. In any event, however, the declaration given by 
Luke is of the same general contents as that given by Mark 
and Matthew. 

It is not a little difficult to be quite sure of the exact ref- 
erence of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost which is 
spoken of in Luke’s report, On the face of it the declara~ 
tion is quite general, that blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit shall not be forgiven; and no closer definition is sup- 
plied by the context. We may conjecture that the refer- 
ence is to blasphemy of the Holy Spirit spéaking in the dis- 
ciples when put upon their trial (verses 11, 12),"° or that the 
denial of the Son (verse 9) is here declared to be, when the 
act not of His enemies, but of His disciples, not merely 
“speaking a word against the Son of Man”, but actually the 
unpardonable sin of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, 
operative in them.** But such conjectures have little to 
support them, 

There is a certain parallelism between the two clauses of 
verse Lo and those of verses 8, 9, which may warrant us in 
taking the two pairs of antitheses together as alike under 
gt £) and that against the Holy Spirit (Kdstlin, p. 318), or that he 
has ‘already given up’ the former blasphemy (Hilgenfeld). It is ine 
cluded in fact, in verse a8” This note ix retained by Weiss. 

“So J. Weiss. Cf. Th. Zahn who broadens it to include the whole 
witnessing work of the disciples 


“So Hofmann, Schviftbeweis 11, 2 p 34 Cf especially GL 
Hahn's note. 
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come upon them), that He solemnly ("I say unto you") 
warns them against blasphemy of the Spirit. This warning 
is couched in language of intense impressiveness, and is so 
ordered as to throw the heinousness of blasphemy against 
the Spirit into the most poignant emphasis. Tt contains a 
double declaration of the unforgivableness of this sin. The 
former of these is more general in character and contrasts 
this blasphemy with other blasphemies in general (verse 
31). The latter advances to a more pungent assertion and 
contrasts it specifically with blasphemy against the Son of 
Man, as more heinous than even it. The effect of the whole 
is to isolate the sin of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
with even startling distinctness and energy as the only sin 
which is entirely and forever incapable of pardon. 

The former member of this striking declaration is clothed 
in language of extreme and impressive simplicity, “Every 
sin and blasphemy,” we read—the addition “and blasphemy” 
descending from the genus to the particular species under 
discussion, and the combination of the terms focussing at- 
tention on the sinfulness of blasphemy: “Every sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven to man, but the blasphemy”— 
“the blasphemy”, isolating the particular blasphemy under 
discussion—the blasphemy of the Spirit shall not be for= 
given”. “Blasphemy” in the first clause is evidently used in 
its technical sense and imports insult to the Divine majesty : 
and “the blasphemy of the Spirit” is separated from this 
only as a particular from the general, Every term employed 
is the simplest and most direct attainable, and the construc- 
tion is wholly free from rhetorical heightening. The simple 
abstract “sin” is used, instead of the more unusual deriva- 
tive “acts of sin” of Mark; the simple “blasphemy” instead 
of Mark's emphasized “the blasphemies wherewithsoever 
the sons of men blaspheme.”’ The universal “every” is at- 
tached simply to its substantives instead of separated from 
emphasis. We have the simple “to men’’ 
the solemn “to the sons of men’ of Mark. Even 
designation of the Holy Spirit possible is em- 
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against the Son of Man” is obvious. There would be an 
anticlimax if it were made to mean anything less than blas- 
phemy. To declare that every blasphemy shall be forgiven 
and then add in climacteric illustration of this declaration that 
even the speaking a word against the Son of Man—which 
is something less than blasphemy—shall be forgiven would 
yield only bathos. The progress of the argument re- 
quires us, therefore, to take this “speaking a word against 
the Son of Man” as itself blasphemy in the sense of the 
preceding declaration. We rise here, not sink, in the 
definition of the sin. The progress consists in a change, not 
in the matter of the sin, but in the adduction of an object 
by which its heinousness is heightened. And, we must add, 
the heightening is, in the nature of the case, to the extreme 
limit. Blasphemy against the Son of Man is the extremity 
of blasphemy which can be forgiven. Beyond that limit, it 
becomes unforgivable. It is not a little sin, then, which 
is adduced; it is the greatest of forgivable sins. And 
therefore the title of dignity, “Son of Man”, is employed to 
designate the object on which it terminates. To blaspheme 
the Son of Man is a sin so dreadful that it might be thought 
unforgivable; and the heinousness of the unforgivable 
Sin may be estimated when it is perceived that it is more 
heinous than this. Clearly the Son of Man is not mere 
‘man: it is only because He is not mere man, indeed, that 
“speaking a word against Him” is blasphemy. 

‘That by “speaking a word against Him” just blasphemy is 
‘meant is clear also from the employment of this same phrase 
in the next clause of blasphemy of the Spirit. For, that this 
clause must repeat the last clause of the first member of 
the declaration is beyond dispute: and we do not rise to 
our climaxes by weakening our expressions. And in this 
second member all the other expressions are heightened: 
Jesus designates Himself “the Son of Man” here for the 
first time in this context; the simple “Spirit” of the former 

¢ of the declaration gives place here to the solemnly 
“the Spirit, the Holy One"; the simple negative, 
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hand, is equally sure that the original form has been pre 
served by Luke, or rather by the fuller Mt. xii. 31, 32, while 
Mark represents a dogmatic alteration of this in the in- 
terests of the dignity of Jesus’ person, men having come to 
entertain so high an opinion of Jesus’ person that it of- 
fended them to have it said that blasphemy of even the 
Holy Spirit would be more unpardonable than blasphemy of 


ris for God the uphe of Es ching beng Soe Oa 


goal which they reach is the same; Jesus was only human 
and spoke out of a purely human consciousness.** 
Holy Ghost.’ The distinction is clearly between the divine spirit and 
the human instrumentality" C. G. Montifiore, Sysopt, Gospels 1, 
62g. says quite impartially that this interpretation seems “very 
strained”. 

it 


the Protestentische Monatshefte 11, 1908, pp. 303-307: an excellent 
brief account of them is given by S, R. Driver in Hastings’ BD LV. 
p. 388, at the close of his article on the “Son of Man”. E, yon 
Dobdschitr, Theologische Studien wnd Kritiken 85 (1912) Pp si ie 
the 
at 
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sure that we have two reports here, but will not 
more original, confenting himself with remarking that the double 
testation gives us peculiar surety that something of the 

by Jesus: “When we read in the Mark-tradition (Mk. fii. 28 £5 
xii. 31), ‘All sins are forgiven to the sons of men and the blasplemies 
wherewithtoever they blaspheme, but he who blasphemes 
Ghost has no forgiveness forever’; but on the other hand 
tradition (Lk. xii, 10; Mr. xil. 32), He who speaketh anything 
the Son of Man, that will be forgiven: him, ‘but 
against the Holy Spirit, to him it will not be forgiven 
nor in the future world)’; it is clear that we 
conceptions and alto two translations; bar nasa is in one 
Ieetively, “sons of men,” in the other as the 
self-designation of Jesus. The one is a 

although it is not altogether easy to say in what direction the 
of the conscunity las worked heres ito Clesn/ ewefem 
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So sure is Schmiedel that Mt. xii. 31, 32 presents to our 
view a purely human Jesus, that he includes this passage 
among those “pillar passages” which he announces as the 
foundation stones of a truly scientific knowledge of Jesus,— 
on the precise ground that they could never have been in- 
vented by worshippers of Jesus (as all the Evangelists were) 
‘but must have come to them as part of an authentic tradi- 
tion of a human Jesus. This true tradition, he contends, 
‘was altered by one or another of the Evangelists in accord- 
ance with their later worship of Jesus. Jesus here, he 
tells us, is represented as frankly ranging Himself with 
men, speaking against whom is pardonable; and as separat- 
ing Himself from the Spirit of God to speak against whom 
is unpardonable.“* That the passage in Matthew will not 
bear the meaning which Schmiedel puts upon it, we have 
already seen. Jesus does not place Himself there among 
Men, and subordinate Himself to God in His essential na- 
ture. He does not say there that calumniation of men may 
be forgiven but never blasphemy against God. What He 
Says may be forgiven is precisely blasphemy, in its strict 
sense. He declares that speaking a word against His per- 
son is blasphemy in the strict sense; and that this may be 
forgiven only because blasphemy may be forgiven." And 


‘this double attestation a declaration of Jesus to His Pharissic op- 
Ponents as to unpardonable sin is assured,” 

™ Beye. Bibl, col, 1881; ef, col. 1848 (d and note 1). See Princeton 
‘Theological Review, April, 1913, pp. 204, 254. 

“The following is Schmiede!’s most lucid statement of his view of 
‘the bearing of the passage (Dos vierte Evangelium, etc. p. 33): “In 
John Jesus knows, then, nothing higher than Himself, the bliss or 
snisery of men for time and eternity is determined by whether they be- 
Keve of do not believe in His divine origin. In the Synoptics, He 
keows something higher than Himself. He says in Mt. xii. 31, 32: 
“Exery sin and blasphemy will be forgiven to men, but blasphemy 
st t it will not be forgiven. And whosoever speaks a word 
of Man, it will be forgiven him; but whosoever speaks 
the Holy Ghost, it will not be forgiven him, either in 
‘or in the next.’ Therefore He places His person below the 
i.e. below the holy work which He advocates” Cj. Karl 
christliche Demut 1, 1906, p. 139 
Die Christologie des Newen Testaments, 1865, p. 24, 
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though He subordinates Himself to the Holy Spirit, at least 
in manifestation, to this extent, that blasphemy against 
Him may be forgiven but blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit not, it is illegitimate to interpret this as implying a 
subordination of Himself to the Spirit in intrinsic dignity 
of person: blasphemy against God may also be forgiven but 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit not. It may be difficult 
to determine precisely why blasphemy against the Spirit is 
made unpardonable and blasphemy against the Son of Man 
not: no doubt the reason lies in some discrimination in the 
modes of divine manifestation in the two persons. But this 
difficulty affords no reason for cutting the knot by represent- 
ing Jesus as definitely subordinating Himseli—and God 
also—in dignity of person to the Holy Spirit 

It has been frequently remarked that it is only in the 
two passages, Mt. xii. 32 and Lk. xii. ro, that (as, for ex- 
ample, H. J. Holtzmann expresses it), “a distinction is 
had written—no doubt with wrong suggestions, but for the final 
matter very justly, as we think—as follows (we use Bruce's render- 
ing): “Let us consider the relation here indicated between the Son 
of Man and the Holy Ghost. It is a relation af distinction; and yet 
of close connection, The distinction is that in the Son of Man the 
revelation of God to man is in mediated, and, so far, veiled form; 
therefore may be misunderstood, so that the blasphemer may always 
have the benefit of the prayer, ‘Forgive them, they know not what 
they do’; but in the Holy Ghost the revelation is made immediately, 
inwardly, therefore unmistakably; therefore there is no excuse for 
the blasphemer. At the same time the Holy Ghost is not thought of 
as above the Son of Man but in Him, The Son of Man is the man 
who has the Spirit of God in His entire fullness, whose inmost though 
unrecognized essence is the Holy Spirit, the man whose human ap- 
pearance is the absolute revelation of God. To this corresponds the 
fact, obvious in the text, that the blasphemy of the Son of Man is 
represented as the most heinous of pardonable sins." A. B, Bruce, 
The Humiliation of Christ", 188t, p. 227, quotes these statements only 





than sins against any other good man, and due to the same general 
cause; and he adopts the view that Jesus’ warning turns precisely on 
this—that the Pharisees in their injurious imputations were “sot 
sinning against Him, but against the Holy Ghost,” 
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Meanwhile it is unquestionable that the | f har 
difficulties. It is mot easy to separate clearly | 
pempuaprpreesieg Ame 
which He wrought His great works of healing upon the 
possessed. It is not easy to understand in what blasphemy 
of the Son of Man is a less heinous sin than blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, or why the one is more pardonable 
than the other. It is not easy indeed to be perfectly surg 
precisely in what the unpardonable blasphemy of the Holy 
Spirit consists, or whether our Lord means to convict His 
opponents of having committed it. We may, of course, 
form conjectures on these matters; and these conjectures 
will, no doubt, be more or less plausible; and they may seem 
to be supported with more or less convincingness by this or 
that assertion or suggestion of the text or context. The pas- 
sage itself, however, scarcely gives us decisive instruction on 
these matters; and on most of them opinions may lawfully 
differ. They are in any event subjects of perpetual investi- 
gation and most of them continue to be zealously debated 
by the commentators." Many commentators, for example, 
are eager to make it clear that our Lord does not charge 
His opponents with having committed the unpardonable sin 
of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, but only warns them 
against committing it.** This carries with it, of course, 
the whole passage as given by the three Synoptics, on the Two-Docn> 
ment hypothesis, in its mechanical interpretation, we do not enter. 
‘We cannot lock upon a discussion like that of Burton Scott Easton, 
"The Beelzchul Sections", The Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXII 
(1913), pp. 57-73 a8 anything more than highly refined speculation 





without any possibility of attaining valid results. 


"A good brief résumé of the main discussion may be read in Carl 
Clemen’s Die christliche Lehre von der Siinde, 1838, pp. 8 f. 

"For example, Th. Zahn, Das Exongelium dex Matthias, 1903, DP 
460-966, closing with the statement (p. 466): “Jesus does not yet 
treat the Pharisees here as such as have already commitied the sit 
against the Holy Spirit, but as such as need to be warmed of this 


ultimate step which they have ft in mind to take” Compare the 
ment on p, 46t: “No doubt the Pharisees called the Power by 
Jesus healed the possessed, an evil spirit, whereas that Power 
fact the Spirit of God; but they did not blaspheme the Spirit 
did not recognize Him in the Power which worked through 
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dividual members are described as Jews and Arameans; 
sometimes the same man being designated in one place as 
an Aramean, and in another place as a Jew. All Jews 
were probably regarded as Arameans, even if all Arameans 
were not Jews; or, they were called Jews because of their 
race and Arameans because of their language. The army 
of Yeb was divided into six regiments or corps of un- 
known size, each of them having its own commander and 
all under the command of a general-in-chief. The head 
officers have names that are either Persian or Babylonian. 
Possibly the regiments arc named after the Persian and 
Babylonian officers who enlisted, or first commanded them; 
inasmuch as the regiment of Wagerat is mentioned as carly 
as 470 and as late as 411 B.C., and the regiment of Nabu- 
kudurri as early as 460 and as late as 400 B.C. The em- 
ployment of Babylonians in important positions in the army 
of Egypt is paralleled by the custom of Darius Hystaspis, 
who according to the Behistun inscription committed the 
leadership of his armies to men who were not Persians, 
such as Dadarshu the Armenian and the Medes Takhmas- 
pada and Vinidafra. The subordinate officers of the Judean 
army at Yeb seem to have been wholly or in part of Judean 
nationality. This selection by the Persian rulers of Egypt 
of men of the different subject races to assist in the govern- 
ment of their great empire confirms the historicity of the 
statements made in the Biblical books of Daniel, Esther, 
and Ezra-Nehemiah, according to which Daniel and his 
three companions were advanced to high positions in the 
civil service by Darius the Mede and Cyrus, Mordecai 
by Xerxes, and Sanballat, Ezra and Nehemiah by 
Artaxerxes, 

The fact that the Jews in Yeb continued to preserve their 
own worship in the midst of the heathen, and largely their 
own names, shows the precariousness of the argument for 
the influence of ancient Babylon upon the Israelites during: 
the captivity, Eastern conditions cannot be judged by 
Western standards and traditions. The Copts in Egypt, 
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and the Mandeans and Fire Worshippers in Persia and 
India, have preserved their faith intact for centuries in 
the midst of dominant and hostile creeds and nations. So, 
also, it seems to have been with the Israelites in the most 
ancient as well as in more modern times. 


Prorer NAMES 

‘The vast number of proper names found in the papyri 
which are not found at all in the Bible (especially when 
taken in connection with the large number of proper names 
found on the monuments of Babylon and Syria) will com- 
pel a complete revision of the theories of Hebrew proper 
names as propounded by Gray, Nestle and others. Espe~ 
cially does it compel us to reject the extreme view of 
Cheyne that the Hebrew proper names of the Old Testa~ 
ment have been corrupted beyond recognition in the process: 
of the transmission of the text, For here are found a multi~ 
tude of names whose reading is beyond question but yet that 
are just as impossible when judged by ordinary rules and 
Toots as most of those which are so summarily rejected and 
revised by some of the critics of the modern schools of 
textual criticism. +, 

Passau 

‘One of the most interesting of the papyri is number six, 
written in the sixth year of Darius Nothus, i.c., 417-418 
B.C. ; because it contains an evident reference to the Jewish 
feast of the Passover. It seems to be an edict of Darius 
the king of Persia directed to the Jews through the satrap 
of Egypt permitting the Jews of Elephantine to observe their 
spring festival. It is probable, as Professor Sachau suggests, 
such a decree was not issued every year and that the issuing 
of it in this particular year shows that the feast had not been 
observed before this time by the Jewish colony at Yeb, 
‘either because they did not know of it or because they had 
not been allowed to observe it. The decree was sent to 
Hamaniah, a Jewish officer of Arsames’ entourage, to be 
made known by him to one who is called his brother and 
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The Aramaic fragments of the Achikar story now first 
known and published by Professor Sachau are palimpsests, 
the original writing having apparently been some kind of 
reckonings or accounts. 

Benistun 

One of the most surprising revelations of the papyri is 
that there was an Aramaic translation of the Behistun in- 
scription of Darius Hystaspis. It is a well known fact 
that this great king of Persia made an inscription in the 
Persian, Susian and Babylonian languages upon the rocks 
a short distance from the city of Ecbatana, the capital of 
‘the old Median empire. It was not known, however, until 
these papyri were discovered that a translation of this in- 
scription had been made into any other language except 
these three. But, now, we can well believe that the mighty 
second founder of the Persian Empire not merely inscribed 
the record of his conquests on the rocks at Behistun, but that 
he also translated this record into the other tongues of the 
empire, and certainly at least into Aramaic, which was at 
that time the /ingua franca of a large part of his people; and 
that he probably disseminated this particular record of his 
fame throughout the whole extent of his dominions, Un- 
fortunately, only a few small fragments of the Aramaic 
version of the inscription have been preserved. Still, these 
are sufficient to restore in large measure the lacunae of the 
Babylonian recension which has been preserved in a very 
imperfect condition on the rocks of Behistun. It is thought 
by Professor Sachau that the Aramaic is a translation of 
the Babylonian; but the present writer is of the opinion that 
it is more probable that on the contrary the Babylonian is a 
translation of the Aramaic, inasmuch as there is evidence of 
an Aramaic idiom in the Babylonian, but none of Baby- 
in the Aramaic. Both of these recensions 
mm the Persian and Susian texts in that they give 
it of some of the battles the numbers of 
The difficulty of recording and trans- 
cy numerical statements in the system of 
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notation in ancient times is manifest from the fact that the 
Babylonian and Aramaic versions differ in numerous in- 
stances in the statement of these numbers, In one case 
Aramaic has 5000 when the Babylonian has only 500. 1 
difficulty of recording and reading the signs employed for 
numerical notation throws great light upon the many varia~ 
tions in numbers found in the text of the parallel passages 
of the Old Testament. 

TRANSLATION OF A LetTER® 
Unto my lords Yedonyah, Uriyah, and the priests of the 
god YHW, Mattan bar Yoshibyah and Neriyah bar. . . 
thy servant Ma’uziyah. Peace to our Lord. . . . May you 
receive mercy from the God of Heaven, And now: After 
Waidrang, the chief of the army, had come to Abydos, 
he made me a prisoner because of a jewel that was found 
stolen in the hands of merchants upon a setting (or pos 
session) of Tsecha and Chor, the servants of "Anani. They | 
labored with Waidrang and Chommfi under the protection 
of the God of Heaven, until I was freed, Now, behold, 
they came thither to you. As for you, see concerning them 
what they wish, and whatever Tsecha and Chor may re 
quest from yeu, do you oppose them so that they may 
not discover something that is bad for you. (The priest) 
of Chnum has been against us ever since Hananiah has been 
in Egypt until now. 
And what you shall do to Chor . , . do ye. Chor is the 
servant of Hananiah. . . . What they lose and what they 
do not lose is the same to you. He said to me: Send a 


letter before. . . . The loss of a treasure is laid upon him 
in the house of "Anani. What you do to him will not be hid 
from ’Anani. 


To my lord Yedonyah, Uriyah and the priests of the Jews 
of (Yeb) Ma'uzzi bar Tsecha. | 
Perition 70 a Lorp 
Thy servants, Yedonyah bar Gemaryah by name 1, .— 
Ma’vzzi bar Nathan by name 1, Shema’yah bar Haggai by-jes 
7 
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name 1, Hosea bar Yathom by name 1, Hosea bar Nathum 
by name 1, altogether 5 men, Syenites, who in the fortress 
of Yeb are settled( ?), speak thus: If our lord (command?) 
and the temple of the god YHW which (was?) in the for- 
tress of Yeb be built again (?) as it was before then a 
nest of doves, (and) a goat as a burnt offering(?) shall 
not(?) he made there; but incense, meal offerings etc. 
And our lord Oris (or Odis) shall make(?) a gift(?) to 
the house of our lord of a thousand(?) Artabes of barley. 


List or Names 


As an illustration of the lists of names with which some 
papyri are filled we may present the list in papyrus 20, It 
will be seen that most of these names are Jewish, such as 
are found in the Old Testament. 

Achyo bar Nathan, Nathan bar Ma’uziyah, Chur bar 
Banayah, Machse bar Yahotal, Chanan bar Pachnum, Shal- 
um bar H., Piltai bar Neboittim( ?), Kushi(?) bar ’Azzur, 
Petechnum bar Churi, Re'uyah bar Zekharyah, Menachem 
bar Mattan, Pechnum bar Zakkur, Chaggai bar Mikhayah, 
Didi bar Uri bar Machse, Shewa bar Zekharyah. 


Recorp or A Loan® 


One of the best preserved of the papyri is the record of a 
Joan, given in papyrus 28. Since this record is not merely 
of general interest as an illustration of the Jaws of con- 
tracts in use at that time but shows also that women 
could act as agents in such matters, we shall give a complete 
translation of it. 

On the 7th of Kisleu, that is, on the 14th day of the 
month Thoth in the year 9 of the king Artaxerxes, Yeho- 
chan, the daughter of Meshullakh NshN in the fortress of 
Yeb spake as follows to Meshullam the son of Zakkur a 
Jew of the fortress of Yeb: You have given me a loan 
of four pounds of silver, i.¢., four according to the standard 
measure of the king, I will pay you interest at the rate 


“Pant. 
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Yeb. May the God of heaven greet our lord often at every 
time and give thee favor in the eyes of king Darius and the 
sons of the royal house yet a thousand times more than now, 
and give thee long life. Be happy and strong at all times. 
Now thy servants Yedonyah and his companions say thus: 
In the month Tammuz in the year 14 of king Darius, when 
Arsham went forth and went to the king, the priests of the 
god Chnub made a conspiracy with Waidrang, who was 
prince here, to the end that the temple of the god Yaho, that 
was in the fortress of Yeb, they should take away. There- 
upon this accursed Waidrang sent a letter to his son Nepa- 
yan, who was general of the army in the fortress of Syene, 
containing the following: Let the temple in the fortress of 
Yeb be destroyed. Then Nepayan brought Egyptians and 
other soldiers, They came to the fortress of Yeb with their 
implements; they tore it down to the ground, and broke in 
pieces the stone pillars which were there. Also, it came 
to pass that they destroyed the five stone gates, built out of 
cut stone, which were in that temple, the wooden doors of 
the same, the brazen hinges of the doors, and the roof of 
cedar beams, All that was there they burnt with fire. And 
the golden and silver basins and all the things that were in 
that temple have they taken and appropriated. Already, in 
the days of the kings of Egypt, our fathers built that 
temple in the fortress of Yeb. And when Cambyses came 
to Egypt, he found that temple built, And the temples 
of the gods of Egypt they tore down, but that temple no 
one injured. And when they had done thus, we and our 
wives and our children put on mourning and fasted and 
prayed to Yaho, the God of heaven, who with regard to that 
dog Waidrang made known to us as follows: They shall 
take the chain from his feet (that is, perhaps, execute him 
and cast his body away), and they shall destroy all the 
treasures that he has won, and all the men who shall have 
attempted to do evil to that temple shall be killed and we 
shall look upon their destruction. 

Also, before this, when this evil was done to us, we sent 
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a letter to our lord, as well as to Yehohanan and his com- 
panions, the priests in Jerusalem, and to Ostanes the bro- 
ther of Anani, and to the nobles of the Jews. (In response), 
not a single letter have they sent to us. ‘ 

Thus, since the month of Tammuz of the 14th year of 
king Darius unto the present day, we have worm mourning 
and fasted; our wives have been like a widow; we have not 
anointed ourselves with oil, nor have we drunk wine. 
Nor have we from that time until the present day, in the 
17th year of king Darius, offered meal-offerings, incense- 
offerings, and burnt-offerings in that temple. Now then, 
thus say thy servants, Yedonyah and his companions and the 
Jews, all of us citizens of Yeb, as follows: If it please 
our lord, mayest thou think on the reconstruction of that 
temple. Since it has not been permitted to us to build it 
again, do thou look with favor upon the recipients of thy 
benefits and favors here in Egypt: let there be sent from 
thee a letter in regard to the rebuilding of the temple of the 
god Yaho in the fortress of Yeb, even as it was built before. 
In thy name will they offer the meal-offering, the incense 
offering, and the burnt-offering upon the altar of the god 
Yaho, and we shall at all times pray for thee, we and our 
wives and our children and all the Jews here present, ij 
thus it be done, until that temple be built again. And 4 
work of righteousness will it be for thee before Yaho tlhe 
god of heaven, greater than that of a man who offers hm 
a burnt-offering and sacrifices of the value of a thousem nt 
talents of silver. And as respects the gold, we have sermmta 
message and informed thee. Also, all these items of in Sior- 
mation we have sent in a letter in our own name to De™gh- 
yah and Shelemyah, the sons of Sanballat the governo—=y of 
Samaria. Also, we would inform thee, that Arsham jus 
learned nothing of all this that has been done to us. | 
On the 2gth of Marcheshwan in the year 17 of king 
Darius. 


Me zal 
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SELEcTION From THE AgaMatc VERSION or THE Bewistun 
Inscription 


‘Thus speaks Darius the king: A man whose name was 
Umishu, my servant, a Persian, I sent to Armenia. I said: 
Go, smite this rebel army. Then, Umishu went to Armenia 
to meet it. The rebels assembled and went to meet Umishu 
to make battle. Afterwards, they fought a battle at a place 
called in Assyrian Atcitu. Ormuzd aided me. With the help 
of Ormuzd my army slew that rebellious army. On the 
15th of Anamaka the battle was fought. They killed among 
them 2024 (Aramaic 2034). A second time the rebels 
assembled and went to meet Umishu to make battle. There 
is a place in Armenia called Antiyara, There they fought 
a battle. Ormuzd aided me. With the help of Ormuzd my 
army slew the rebels. On the 30th day of Lyyar, they fought 
a battle. They slew among them 2045 and took 2559 alive 
(Aramaic 1575). Afterwards, Umishu did nothing, wait- 
ing for me, till I should come from Media, 


S#.ections rrom THE Story or ACHIKAR 


The thorn-bush sent the following message to the pome- 
granate tree, saying: The thorn-bush says to the pome- 
granate tree: How very numerous are thy thorns for him 
who touches thy fruit! The pomegranate tree answered 
and said to the thorn-bush: Thou are nought but thorns 
to him who touches thee, 

A panther met a goat while it was naked. The panther 
said to the goat : Come and I will cover thee with my 
skin, The goat answered and said to the panther: What 
have I done, that my skin should cover thee? Take it not 
from me. 

Draw not thy bow and shoot not at the righteous, lest 
God help him greatly and cause it to return against thee. 

Thou hast drawn thy bow and hast shot at one who was 
more righteous than thou. This is a sin against our God. 

Watch thy mouth from every place of observation and 
AAarden not thy heart; for a word is a bird, ete. 
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Withhold not thy son from the rod, if thou art not able 
to deliver him from it. 

Conceal(?) not the word of aking. It is healing. Let 
thy word be soft when the king speaks. He is brighter 
and stronger than a knife. 


Princeton. R. D. Witson. 














Sees of life under law in pole 
of God. Traces are not wanting r 
nant presupposes and is but a more. 
earlier covenant of wider scope with 
human race and that it emerged 
this larger end. 

The Gospels represent Jesus as c 
and in all His activity fulfilling the 
siah. His life therefore, itself free 
relation with sinners and with sin, is 
religious expectation fraught 
meaning both for the Jewish people 2 
is purposive in a twofold sense, in 
this expectation and implicates a 
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which to providence adds a gracious activity of God on 
man's behalf; and in that it was directed consciously to- 
ward the realization of the end which the expectation in- 
volved. Jesus’ life as Messiah is thus set upon a background 
which involves the revealing activity and the gracious pur- 
pose of God. The former is regulative and gives knowledge 
of the content of the latter which is made effectual in and 
through Jesus. This activity moreover has in addition to 
its present significance an explicit reference to the future 
and moves toward an end in which the final issues of the 
present order, the world and all its values, are to be 
determined. 

‘The same sources which tell of the normal human life of 
Jesus and of His vocational consciousness attribute to Him 
@ unique origin, a sense of peculiar and intimate relation 
to God, the possession and exercise of superhuman knowl- 
edge, power and authority, and an issue of His life in con- 
travention of the processes which usually follow death. In 
different forms but clearly and unmistakably the New Testa- 
Ment writings witness to the deity of Jesus and represent 
His life upon earth as a real incarnation of a preéxistent 
and divine person, as being part of and taken up into the 
‘experience of an infinite and eternal person. 

‘These three things,—a normal human life, a definite vo- 
cational consciousness and a divine nature in personal union 
with the human—constitute the essential elements in the 
New Testament portraiture of the person of Jesus. The 
account which is given of His life however centers about 
and is controlled by its vocational end. The final cause of 
the incarnation is the purpose which Jesus set before Him- 
self in His vocational consciousness, and the means to the 
realization of this end His passion. This appears in the 

rly reference to His passion, in the central place assigned 
Apostolic gospel, in the prophetic anticipation of 
and in the full and detailed account of it in the 
t jificance is definitely indicated before it 
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Gospels. In the Epistles as in the Apostolic preaching the 
significance of Jesus’ person and work for the spiritual wel 
fare of men and the means by which and the processes 
through which His work becomes effectual are unfolded. 
The substantial agreement of the two records shows plainly 
that the essential elements of the Gospel portraiture of 
Jesus entered into the faith of the primitive Christian com- 
munity and gave its distinctive character to the Christian 
religion. 


But all this was long ago and the story of it has been 
transmitted in a process which has deeply influenced and at 
times itself been strongly affected by the forces which have 
determined the development and character of Western civi- 
lization and culture. It still possesses profound interest 
and supreme value if true, What are the tests of its truth? 
Ultimately its correspondence with reality. But how may 
this be determined? One test, but not the only test, is that 
of criticism. For the record of this story is preserved in 
documents—the -Gospels—and these may be subjected to 
the methods and principles by which other historical docu- 
ments are tested in respect of their origin and character, 
There are other tests based on the causal judgment, his- 
torical continuity, personal experience. A final judgment 
will embrace them all; but each may be treated separately 
and attain reasonably secure results in its own sphere. 


Crrricisa 


‘The introductory discussion will have served sufficiently 
to indicate the character of Gospel history, to show how 
deeply the supernatural is involved in it, to make evident 
what far reaching and profound issues depend upon its 
truthfulness, and to point out the important place which 
criticism holds among the tests by which this may be 
determined. 

Criticism of historical documents is broadly divided into 
two sf , the lower or textual, and the higher or literary 
and ‘ 
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Texruat Criricism 

Textual criticism is concerned with the text of a docu- 
ment; and in the case of the Gospels whose text has been 
transmitted by the process of copying its object is the es- 
tablishment of a text approximating as closely as possible 
the text of the autographs. To this end it gathers the avail- 
able materials, the manuscripts, the versions, and the patris- 
tic citations; it ascertains, compares, analyses and organizes 
the phenomena, formulates principles for estimating their 
relative value, reconstructs the history of the text in the 
various stages and forms of its transmission, and finally 
produces a text. The results of this process are embodied 
in the great critical texts of the New Testament, especially 
in the texts of Tischendorf, of Westcott and Hort, and of 
von Soden. 

Recent work in this field has not yet resulted in any 
essential modification of Westcott and Hort's theory of 
the history of the text. Their view has indeed been sub- 
jected to thorough testing in all its elements, but it has 
stood the testing well, Their theory still remains the best 
account of the history of the text, their principles have 
commended themselves as sound, and their text is still the 
best critical text of the New Testament. The comprehen- 
sive work of von Soden has just been completed,’ but it 
will be some time before its value can be accurately ascer- 
tained.2_ Von Soden’s analysis of the history of the text— 
based on a larger array of evidence, especially in the sphere 
of the later manuscripts, and better editions of some of the 
versions and patristic writers—shows nevertheless a fairly 
close approximation to Westcott and Hort’s theory in its 
broader features. It differs chiefly perhaps in its account 

* Die Schriften des Newen Testaments, 1902-1913. The fourth volume 
contains the text and critical apparatus, The text has also been is- 
sued with a condensed apparatus—Griechisches Neues Testament, 
Teast mit kursem Apparat (Handausgabe) 1913. 

° Cf, Bousset, Theolopische Literaturseitung, 1903, 324 ff.; 1907, 69 ff. 
1908, 672 ff.; Theclogische Rundschan, 1903, 431 #.; 1968, 380 Hz 104, 
143, Lietzmann, Zeitschrift f. d. Newtest. Wissenschoft, 1907, 34 ff, 
Lagrange, Revue Biblique, tor3, 481 ff. 
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of the origin of the Western text, in emphasizing the Egyp- 
tian provenience of the Neutral text and its derivation from 
a critical recension, and finally in allowing a place to all the 
different forms of the text in reconstructing the original 
text. 

Beside critical investigation of the available materials, 
discovery has made its contributions in this sphere. The 
Washington manuscript, purchased by Mr. Freer of Detroit 
in Cairo on December 19, 1906, has just been issued in 
facsimile* together with a critical study of its text by Henry 
AL Sanders. The manuscript is old—of the fourth or 
fifth century—and contains the four Gospels with some 
breaks* and in the Western order—Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark. The most striking feature of its text was observed 
‘soon after its purchase and has been widely discussed. The 
text of the Gospel of Mark is unique in that it alone of the 
manuscripts of the Gospels contains an addition to the long 
ending of this Gospel hitherto known to have formed part 
of its text in some early manuscripts only from a statement 
of Jerome’s.* The addition however does not strengthen 
but rather weakens the argument for the genuineness of 
this ending. 

Other discoveries have contributed indirectly to the work 
of textual criticism. The papyri and ostraca from Egypt 
and Greek inscriptions from countries around the Mediter- 
ranean have increased our knowledge of the Ko, or that 

* Facsimile of the Washington Manuseript of the Four Gospels in 
the Freer Collection, 1912. 

*The New Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection, Part i, 
The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels, 1912. The manu- 
script bas been collated with the Oxford 1880 edition of the Textus 
Receptus by Sanders, of. cit., pp. 143 ff., and with the text of West- 
ott and Hort by Goodspeed in the American Journal of Theology, 
1913 (vit), pp. 395 #., 509 , and 1914 (xviii), pp. 13x ff, 266 ff. 

"The two lacunar caused by loss of leaves are Jn. xiv. 2gb-xvi. 7a} 
Mic, xv. 43-88; «f. Sanders, op. cit,, p. 27. 

*C. Pelag. ii. 18 (Vall. ii 758); in quibusdam exemplaribus et 

‘graecls codicibus juxta Marcum in fine eius evangelii seribi~ 
tur postea, quum accubuissent undecim, etc. 
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Hiner Crrrictsa 

Higher criticism of the Gospels is of two kinds, literary 
and historical. Both presuppose and build upon the results 
of textual criticism as this in turn presupposes knowledge 
of the language in which the Gospels were written. The 
two are in reality simply two methods of study. The liter- 
ary criticism treats of the literary form of each Gospel 
both in itself and in its relation to the form of the other 
Gospels with a view to understanding its literary character 
and discovering as far as possible its literary genesis, i.e, 
its sources. Historical criticism secks to understand thé 
Gospels in the light of the environment in which each was 
written and ultimately to judge of their historical trust- 
worthiness. The two methods are distinct and cach is 
guided by its own principles. But the latter not infre~ 
quently presupposes and makes use of the results of the 
former. The final decision toward which the whole critical 
Process moves is made in this sphere, not in isolation but 
comprehensively, and its principles must be adequate to its 
function. These may be a priori, having their origin and 
justification in some theory of truth—in a philosophy; or 
they may be a posteriori, springing from and grounded in 
historical evidence. As a matter of fact, to prove sufficient 
for their task, they must and do combine both elements. 
And as there can be no historical criticism—or no solution 
of its final problem—which is uninfluenced by a priori prin- 
ciples, the results in this sphere of criticism must be under- 
stood and estimated in the light of the theoretical prin- 
ciples which underly them. Coming as these do from an 
ultimate theory of truth, or in the historical sphere from an 
ultimate philosophy of history, they necessarily reflect an 
attitude of thought—a disposition or predisposition—which 
influences the judgment in the decision which is reached 
sented By the orthographical peculiarities of the NT uncials, which, in 
‘with the papyri and inscriptions, will help to fix the pro- 


the MSS, and thus supply criteria for that localizing of 
which Is an indispensable step towards the ultimate goal 
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concerning the historical problems of the Gospels. The 
most fundamental of these problems concerns the tran- 
scendent or supernatural element in history to which the 
Gospels bear witness. If the principle or standard by which 
the historical trustworthiness of the Gospels is judged be 
naturalistic in the sense of eliminating the possibility of the 
supernatural in history on theoretical swhat- 
ever general theory this may be related, whether material- 
istic or idealistic in its absolutist or pluralistic forms—the 
final judgment must be negative and the Gospels be held 
either partially trustworthy or completely untrustworthy. 
Tertium non datur. But if the principle be 
tic in the sense of allowing the possibility of the “suaper- 
natural or the miraculous in history, the judgment may be 
positive, Tertium datur. 

There was a time when the former alternative in this 
issue of principle was considered axiomatic in much of the 
historical criticism of the Gospels and was made the boast 
of those who called their method scientific and claimed 
freedom from presuppositions.* Then there came a rear 
tion, emotionalistic rather than logical, which granted the 
premise but sought escape from the conclusion by a theory 
of religious values, in which the substance or essence of the | 
Gospel—the ethico-spiritual teaching of Jesus—was sepi- 
rated from its incidental and formal supernaturalism” 
But signs are not wanting that the real significance of the 
alternative is finding recognition. The naturalistic premise 
is not so readily taken for granted as an axiom requiting 
no defense. In fact it is sometimes denied and the validity 
of the supernatural premise affirmed by those who show 
little appreciation of its implications.*® Others have di 








™So generally by the representatives of the Tibingen sthool. 

"In the Ritschlian school. 

*P. W. Schmiedel, Encyclopedia Biblica, “Resurrection- and Ae 
cension-Narratives,” iv. 4040: “The present examination of the > 
ject will not start from the proposition that ‘miracles are impowalt: 

Such a proposition rests upon a theory of the universe (Weltai- 
schauung), not upon exhaustive examination of all the events which 
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cussed it in its religious. and philosophical aspects, and 
Bousset* in particular has done an important thing—what- 
ever may be thought of his own theory—in calling attention 
to the necessary emergence of the issue in the development 
of criticism and to its crucial significance for the solution 





may be spoken of as miracles. Even should we by any chance find 
ourselves in a position to say that every alleged miraculous occurrence 
from the beginning of time down to the present hour had been duly 
examined and found non-miraculous, we should not thereby be se- 
cured against the possibility of something occurring to-morrow which 
‘we should be compelled to recognize as a miracle. Empirically, only 
so much as this stands fast—and no more—that as regards present-day 
occurrences the persons who reckon with the possibility of a miracle 
(by miracle we here throughout understand an occurrence that un- 
questionably is against natural law) are very few, and that present- 
day occurrences which are represented as miraculous are on closer 
examination invariably found to possess no such character, 

‘The normal procedure of the historian accordingly in dealing with 
the events of the past will be in the first instance to try whether a non- 


say, in doing so, he must be free from all prepossession. He must 
accordingly, where biblical authors are concerned, in the first in- 
stance, look at their statements in the light of their own presuppo- 
sitions, even though in the end he may find himself shut up to the 
conclusion that not only the statements but also the presuppositions 
are erroneous.” 

“Theologische Rundschau, 1990, pp, 419 fF, 471 fF: “The answer 
to the question concerning the a priori of all religion in the spiritual 
life of man is also the justification of religion and in its totality be- 
Tongs to the sphere of purely philosophicat investigation from which 
finally all simply empirical-historical elements must be excluded” 
(p 435). And again: “But this will remain, as Troeltsch rightly 


history of religion unless it first possesses in itself, if only dimly per- 
ceived, a principle ity which the historical material is selected, not to 
say, organized.” Cf, Biblical and Theological Studies, 1912, p. 312, 
er 
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his recent Gifford lectures? Its wide nd the s 
nificance of its negative or agnostic 

portrayed in a striking passage ae oe 
troduction to Miss Jane E, ne E. Harrison’ brillant and—ao 
it appears to one who has knowledge of the 

cautiously speculative study in the social origins of the 
Greek religion.** 


u 


human consciousness purely from within [ganz aus sich selbst beraus) 
‘is just the task imposed upon a scientific interpretation of the history 
of religion. . . (p. 17). When we cease considering | 
what it claims to be in accordance with its own mythical manner of 


regards the one religion as true and all others as false, ‘Rather all 
in 
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[einfach nicht da ‘ind, ven on the other hand, when differently 
viewed each religion was true; for each is a part of the striving of 
mankind for the meaning and value of life, for selfrespect and human 
worth.” Still Maurenbrecher himself insists (p. 22) that there is 
reason enough in the fatal neglect of the information contained in the 
only sources of our knowledge of the beginnings of Christianity—the 
Christian tradition embodied in the New Testament—without which 
and in the event of its proving untrustworthy, nothing that is capable 
of proof can be known, to suggest the need both of caution in regard 
to this preliminary question [concerning the trustworthiness of the 
Christian tradition] and of not prejudging it on the basis of cermin 
general judgments, 

"The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism, 19tt 

™Themis, A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion, tos, 
pp. xviii f, Cf, Farnell, Hibbert Jornal, ro1y (xi), p. 483: “The tok 
of Themis is to apply the theories of these distinguished thinkers 


embarrassment to the teacher... What first impresses one in thir 
singular treatise is the extraordinary dogmatism of the tone Mis 
Harrison possesses a creditable amount of learning; pe ghee) 
Europe possesses cnough to be allowed $0 

unchallenged.” 
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[ have come to see in the religious impulse a new value. It 
is, I believe, an attempt, instinctive and unconscious, to do 
what Professor Bergson bids modern philosophy do consciously 
and with the whole apparatus of science behind it, namely to 
apprehend life as one, as indivisible, yet as perennial movement 
and change. But, profoundly as I also feel the value of the 
religious impulse, so keenly do I feel the danger and almost 
necessary disaster of each and every creed and dogma. For the 
material of religion is essentially the uncharted, the ungrasped, 
as Herbert Spencer would say, though with a somewhat different 
connotation, the unknowable. Further, every religious dogma 
‘errs in two ways. First, it is a confident statement about some~ 
thing unknown and therefore practically always untrustworthy; 
secondly, if it were right and based on real knowledge, then its 
subject-matter would no longer belong to the realm of religion; 
it would belong to science or philosophy. To win new realms 
of knowledge out of the unknown js part of the normal current 
of human effort; but to force intellectual dogma upon material 
which belongs only to the realm of dim aspiration js to steer for a 
backwater of death. In that backwater lics stranded many an 
ancient galley, haunted by fair figures of serene Olympians, 
and even, it must be said, by the phantom of Him—the Desire 
‘of all nations—who is the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 
‘The stream of life flows on, a saccular mystery; but these, the 
¢idola of man's market-place, are dead men, hollow ghosts. 


A theistic view of the world—a belief in God—will not of 
itself solve the fundamental problem of Gospel criticism; 
but this view—and this alone—permits of an affirmative 
jedgment. On any hypothesis or belief in respect of this 
ultimate issue, however, the historical evidence for the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels, in its various forms, must be 
investigated and its value determined; and this is the 
primary function of historical criticism. In discharging it, 
there is need of minute accuracy, detailed consideration of 
the different phenomena, and a clear and comprehensive 
exhibition of the facts with a view to their organization 
under some unifying principle. This preliminary work 
should be accomplished in a purely objective manner. But 
as every science has need of working hypotheses, so histor- 
ical criticism brings to its investigation of the Gospels an 
interpretative theory which in practice seldom escapes the 
infisence of the choice of alternatives involved in the ulti- 
mate issue concerning the supernatural. Being the reaction 
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ready to raise the final genetic question—the question of 
cause, which of necessity passes beyond the phenomenal 
sphere of facts about the Gospels into the sphere of expla~ 
nation of the Gospels as literary facts, the sphere in which 
judgment is passed on their trustworthiness or truth, And 
the content of the Gospels being what it is and including the 
supernatural, the solution of this question must be made in 
relation to the fundamental issue of principle. If the causal 
ex, ‘ion of the content of the Gospels be a reality cor- 
responding to their narrative, the literary embodiment of 
this will have a sufficient explanation and the judgment of 
trustworthiness may be justified. But if this be not the case, 
the solution of the genetic problem must be sought in some 
theory of the origin of the content of the Gospels under in- 
fluences which were creative rather than reproductive in 
relation to the factual basis upon which they rest. And if 
this be the judgment of historical criticism, the Gospels can- 
not be trustworthy in the high sense of being consistently 
truthful; they can only be either partially trustworthy or 
completely untrustworthy. 

The well assured results of historical criticism in the phe- 
nomenal sphere make the hypothesis of complete untrust- 
worthiness unreasonable. Only two theories are really 
possible—entire truthfulness or partial trustworthiness. 
‘The latter may approximate the merely logical possibility of 
entire untrustworthiness; but the evidence for certain his- 
torical elements in the Gospels can be set aside only by an 
historical skepticism which equally invalidates all knowledge 
of the past. 

‘These being the alternatives, the genetic problem presses 
with peculiar force on the partial theory; for, in addition 
to the necessity which it shares with the opposing view of 
accounting for the genesis of the Gospels as literary facts, 
it must separate, in the matter of content, the trustworthy 
from the untrustworthy elements and adequately ground its 
principle of separation, And it must also discover the 
forces and indicate the processes which were operative in 
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particular requires explanation since on this theory it has 
no basis in fact. Tria a dificat task bat ft ts noceapary: to 


sought to solve it by means of his mythical theory; but there 
are few if any representatives of the partial theory to-day 
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did not fail to see the difficulties which attended 
results. His insight has been justified by later 
newer theories so that his statement is still true of | 
theories generally.2* 
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line, however, between the historical and the 
unhistorical in records, in which as in our Gospels this fatter 
element is incorporated, will ever remain fluctuating and en- 
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tation of asserting that he knows that nothing happened. 
A similar appreciation of the difficulties that confront 
the partial theory appears in a recent brochure of Johanne 


Weiss'.27 





™ The Life of Jesus (translated by George Eliot), 1906, pp. ot i. 

™ Jesus von Nazareth Mythus oder Geschichte? 1910; pp. 14 
Loofs also, speaking of the miracles recorded in the See 
(op. cit. p. 127): “Exaggeration, insufficient acquaintance with the 
to-called natural laws, and wrong interpretation of metaphorical lite 
guage undoubtedly helped to form our tradition. But we canmt 
clearly mark off the share they had in it and separate what is eredble 
from what is incredible.” W. Haupt, discussing the Gospel 
of the words of Jesus, says (Worte Jesu w 
1913, p. 168), “It is false to picture the tradition as 2 cam 
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‘The tradition with which we have to do is indeed—and that is 
‘the difficulty—anything else but a dry historical narrative about 
ordinary, daily occurrences. It it, even in its most primitive 
elements, penetrated with the miraculous; from the baptism of 
Jesus to the empty grave (Mk), not to say from the supernatural 
birth to the breaking of the seals of the tomb (Mt), what oc- 
curs aaturally is interwoven with a series of miracles, And we 
still stand to-day, as in the days of [the old controversy be= 
tween} supernaturalism and rationalism [i.c. the stage of histori- 
cal criticism prior to Strauss] before the question: how are these 
two elements related to each other? This is the question of 
questions: i8 the supernatural only a stratum loosely superim~ 
posed and easily removed, or js it bed-rock? In other words, 
has a story not indeed commonplace but heroic been heightened 
into the divine, being gradually covered by legend with miracle 
growths? Or is it originally a history of the gods which, in 
order that it might be made convincing and credible, has been 
given the necessary setting in space and time and a measurably 
historical embodiment? . . . Of what avail is it to separate the 
earlier from the later strata, since the miraculous, though mod- 
erated, still reaches into the very earliest stratum? ... There 
is, s0 it seems, no choice for one who does not occupy the stand 
point of supernaturalism, These stories together with their 


@ solution to reject the setting because of the miracle. A solu- 
tion must be found in which the non-miraculous traits will re~ 
ceive just treatment. To many this seems impossible. . .. But 
the who has the duty of really interpreting the sources cannot 
‘rest satisfied with this. 


Weiss himself takes refuge in the naturalistic interpre- 
tation of Paulus. The Gospel narratives of miracles in 
many instances have their origin in misunderstood natural 
phenomena. But he supplements this theory especially in 


extremely accurate reproduction of carefully guarded words of Jesus. 
Rather these lived only in 0 far as they touched the important and 
burning questions of the community, Where however such contact 
‘existed, where a word of Jesus was of significance for the questions of 
the community, there it became not so much dead capital but like a 
shoot that puts forth buds; it was enlarged, new thoughts derived 
sonny regions illumined by it. And what the community, under 
of an original word of Jesus, thus won in new insight, 
thie St frequently again as a word of Jesus. The boundary 
betwetm the original possession and the new acquisition was fluctuat- 
ing; and even then it was often no longer possible to separate the 
original from the later accretion.” 
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invalidates both. And each of these views is concerned 
with the genetic problem. The positive offers an adequate 
solution if its premise is true; the partial is beset with the 
diffieulty of separating the historical from the unhistorical ; 
the partial and the negative have in common the task of 
discovering the forces which were productive of the un- 
historical which, according to the one, constitutes part 
of, and according to the other, the whole of the content of 
the Gospels, 


Tue GENETIC PRINCIPLE 


Apart from the fundamental issue of principle, the genetic 
principle seeks to explain historically the origin of the un- 
historical elements in the Gospels however these may be 
defined. It is an evident fact that the Gospels are Chris~ 
tian documents. They were written by Christians and for 
Christians. They had their origin in a community con- 
stituted by its common faith. It is therefore possible that 
the faith and life of the community may have influenced 
the Gospel story. The particular form of this influence may 
be differently conceived; but in general this faith and the 
influence it may have exerted on Gospel tradition is the 
genetic principle which the partial and the negative theories 
share in the explanation of the unhistorical elements in the 
Gospels. The two views differ in regard to the origin and 
essential content of this faith, but they are agreed in main- 
taining for it a creative influence in the production of the 
Gospel story. The partial theory, finding a substantial cle~ 
ment of natural occurrences in the Gospels which is histor- 
ically trustworthy, sccks the explanation of the origin of 
primitive Christian faith in a human Jesus, a religious 
teacher of some distinction, who possibly claimed for him- 
self the vocation of Messiah but who was subject by nature 
to and did not transcend the limitations of humanity. The 
negative theory discovers no historical elements in the Gos- 
pels and explains the origin of Christian faith in the dis- 
tinctive quality attributed to its object. This was never 
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mere humanity subsequently transformed by apotheosis into 
deity but from the first deity incarnate in human form. To 
it this quality however shows that the object of Christian 
faith is mythological, for such an object can never have 
existed. The natural occurrences recorded in the Gospels, 
the historical setting of the earthly life of such a mytho- 
logical person, are but the background upon which the story 
is sketched and the person himself simply a personification. 
The positive theory holds that each of these views is right in 
its central affirmation and wrong in what it denies. It 
maintains that Jesus was, as the Gospels witness, a true man 
—but not a mere man; and that in Him a divine person was 
incarnate—but not as a mythological personification. 

The genetic principle is differently named; it manifests 
itself in a number of ways; and its application to the Gos- 
pels yields a variety of results. In the older Rationalism 
prior to Strauss it was conscious or unconscious deception 
which, in the Romantic movement, took the form of Essene 
influence. In Strauss it was the mythical theory, the unhister- 
ical elements in the Gospels having their origin in an un- 
conscious fiction which grew as legend in the Christian com- 
munity but was chiefly mythical, not in the sense of a history 
of the gods but as the clothing of a fact in an idea, This 
process was stimulated and informed chiefly by Old Testa- 
ment Messianic prophecy. In the Tibingen school the party 
factions of the early Church were held to have affected the 
form and content of the Gospels, Matthew being the Gos 
pel of the Jewish Christian party, Luke of the Pauling 
Mark representing a later stage, and John the final synthesis 
of opposing elements in a higher unity. This eg 
criticism moreover was combined with an 
terpretation of the Gospels.*® Weizsacker"® pa 
a creative from a reproductive element. Schmiedel™ finds 

"Cf. Weinel, Jat das “liberate” Jesusbild wiederlegt? 1910,» 8) 

Das apostolische Zeitalter, 18p2, p. 303. 

“Encyclopedia Biblica, ii. p. 1872; cf. Warfield, Pasceror Tito 
LecIcaL Ruvrew, 1943, pp. 195 fl, 
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in conformity to faith grounds of suspicion of invention, 
that being held certainly historical which is in contraven- 
tion of Christian faith. Menzies*? enumerates an aetio~ 
logical, an apologetic, and a devotional motive. Bowen** 
names it “Messianisation” ; and Bacon** has developed the 
theory of “pragmatic values”, Others discover traces of 
‘eestatic elements in Jesus Himself and account for His influ- 
‘ence in terms of an abnormal, psycho-pathological constitu 
tion. Representatives of the negative view have recourse 
either to the creative literary activity of an individual**— 
the original Evangelist—under the ethico-religious influ- 
ences and tendencies of the Graeco-Roman world of the 
‘second century, or to mythological impulse having its origin 

"The Earliest Gospel, 1901, pp. 15 ff. Menzies says (idid., p. 19) = 
“Bat if we allow that the Gospel tradition was not made up of pure 
reminiscence, but was modified by the impulse to find in the life of 
‘Christ explanations of Church arrangements, by the interest of defend~ 
ing the Christian position, and by the desire for edification, are we 
driven to the conclusion that the tradition was an entirely unhistorical 
formation, and that it is not based on actual reminiscences at all? 
Such a conclusion would be most illogical. . . . The simple fact of the 
‘carlicr account is surrounded in the later with a veil of wonder; details 
which might appear too rustic and plain are omitted; the figure of 
the Saviour is raised more and more above the earth; the story is 
made always more edifying, more impressive. These phenomena, 
‘of whieh the study of the Synoptic Gospels shows manifold instances, 
do mot point to the conclusion that the facts on which tradition 
operated were themselves invented. On the contrary the facts were 
often too real for the tradition to use. They did not at frst quite suit 
‘the purpose of the Christian community, but had to be changed in the 
unconscious process of transmission before they could be used.” 

™ The Resurrection in the New Testament, tort, pp. 402 ff. Similarly 
» 149); “Pious faith let rays from the glory 
It on suitable places in the earthly life of 
Jeses and thus created certain points at least that made clearly evident 
the Messiahship of its Lord. The few reminiscences af the deeds 
of Jesus that were retained were Messianically illumined; there began 
the process of a gradual Messianization of the life of Jesus.” 








Prychiatrische Bewrteilung Jesu, 1913; “The 
Sanity of the Eschatological Jesus” in the Expositor, 1913. 6, pp. 328 ff, 
430 ft, 354 ff; Holtzmann, Lehrbuch d. meutest, Theologie? 1911, pp. 
482 fmt 

“Bruno Baver, Kritik d. evong. Geschichte, etc. 
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that the earliest sources of the Gospels do not go back of 
but refiect the view of Jesus that was current in the Pales- 
tinian Christian community between 50 and 70, Heitmiiller 
says: 

Our scrupulousness must be especially active against all the 
things that were especially dear to the early Christians; to which 
belong the faith in Jesus’ Messiahship, His approaching return, 
the whole subject of so-called eschatology (the Kingdom of 
God), the passion and resurrection, and the miraculous power 
of Jesus. Where the heart and the iheclosy or the apologetic 
of the early Christians were especially interested, an influence 
on historical tradition or construction must be feared. 

Weinel," after criticising the extreme views of Wrede and 
Wellhausen, says: 

The entire tradition concerning Jesus is Christian, including 
Mark—in fact Wellhausen's Urmarkus has Christian traits; and 
the Christian must be stripped off from the portraiture of Jesus 
before He can Himself be found. But still only the Christian in 
‘A particular sense. Jesus was certainly no Jew, but something 
new; the Christian is to be denied to Him only in so far as it 
concerns ideas—representations and tendencies—which only the 
Jater church could have had. 

And so Weinel, after insisting on a more thorough literary 
criticism, formulates the following principle ** 

Por this [ie. historical criticism) the sole standard by which 
the authentic is to be separated from the unauthentic is the 
principle: only such traits of the tradition are to be rejected as 
wnauthentic which cannot have had their origin in an interest 
of Jesus but only in an interest of the church. This principle 
[however] jis not to be broadened to inclade the other that 
wherever the church had an interest but where there is no 
reason that Jesus also should not have had it, the tradition is 
to be declared altogether unauthentic. But since the process is 
always one of separation, the proof must rather be brought that 
the particular interest can only have emerged later. 


“There is need, however, according to Weincl, to separate 
not merely the authentic from the unauthentic but the essen- 
‘tial from the authentic; and the principle of this is 
“originality”. “a 
Op it, p- 28; ef, also pp. 20 ff. 
Ibid, pp. 30 4. 
“ Ibid., p. 38; cf. also p. 55. 
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Not what Jesus shared with His people and His time—this 
naturally is very often the authentic in bigs bit what 
separated Him from His people at His ‘His, that 
is the essential in Him and in cowuaneees 
‘The results of the application of these theories to the 

Gospels differ in detail, but they fall within the limits of the 
two views,—the partial and the negative. In regard to the 
adequacy of the principles and the validity of the results, it 
does not follow that the representation of Jesus is untrust- 
worthy because the Gospels are Christian documents or un- 
historical because it agrees with primitive Christian faith, 
It must be shown that the primitive idea of Jesus can not 
have been true, that the interests or values which manifest 
themselves in the early Church and are discernible also in 
the Gospels can not have been valid also for Jesus.** And 
finally the results attained by these principles must be sub- 
jected to the test of sufficient reason, Do they explain the 
origin of the Gospels in the religious movement of which 
they form a part? Do they give a satisfactory explanation 
of the Christian faith itself to which creative powers of 
such significance are attributed and which as an effect de 
mands an adequate cause. But any and every theory of the 
Gospels must be brought to the test of fact and only that 
theory will accredit itself which the facts permit and which 
in turn explains the facts. The evidence must be heard, 
whether literary or historical, and the well established con- 
clusions in the phenomenal sphere will determine certain 
limits within which a judgment of value apart from theo- 
retical considerations may be justified. Otherwise we may 
experience the misery of those of whom Harnack® writes 
who, taking their knowledge of New Testament criticism at 
second hand, 


are like reeds swaying with the blasts of the most extreme and 
mutually exchisive hypotheses, and find everything in this con- 


“Cf. Warfield, The Lord of Glory, 1907, pp. 146 ff.; Pxinceton Tto- 
‘Loctcar Review, 1913, pp. 261 ff 

* Spriiche und Reden Jesx, 1907, pp. 3 £4 m. 2; The Sayings of Jerus, 
1908, p. xiii. 
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nection which is offered them “very worthy of consideration”. 
To-day they are ready to believe thar there was no such person 
as Jesus, while yesterday they regarded Him as a neurotic 
visionary, shown to be such with convincing force by His own 
words, if only they are rightly interpreted-—which words, by the 
way, have been excellently transmitted by tradition. To-morrow 
He has become for them an Essene, as may be proved likewise 
from His own words; and yet the day before yesterday none 
of these words were His own; and perhaps on the very same day 
it was accounted correct to regard Him as belonging to some 
Greek sect of esoteric Gnostics—a sect which still remains to be 
essectee ee wih wih. ta eratiole wo sacraments repre- 
sented a religion of a chaotic and retrograde character, nay, 
exercised a beneficial Influence upon the development of culture. 

Or rather, He was an anarchist monk like Tolstoi; or, still 


Beat Oe aa Place roa naturally with a loose hand, one is 

shielded from the reproach of not being up to date, and this 

is more important by far than the knowledge of the facts them- 

selves, which indeed do not so much concern us, seeing that in 

this twentieth century we must of course wean ourselves from 

a contemptible dependence upon history in matters of religion, 
We may tum then to the phenomenal sphere of criticism 
and consider the evidence bearing on the historical origin 
‘and trustworthiness of the Gospels apart from a particular s0- 
lution of the issue of principle and its influence on the genetic 
theories. We shall approach the Gospels and seek to under- 
stand them from their own point of view and premises “in 
the light of their own presuppositions"—and reserve the 
final decision for the sphere of values in which the data and 
conclusion of the phenomenal sphere must be weighed and 
estimated in the light of the Christian faith and its ultimate 
grounds. 

Princeton. Witiam P. ARMSTRONG. 
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It is part of the confessional system of all the Protestant 
Churches that Holy Scripture is invested with divine au- 
thority and that in virtue of this fact it is “the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice”. The truth of this statement may 
be seen by a consideration of the following citations, The 
Confessio Fidei Gallicana (1559), Article V, “We believe 
that the Word contained in these books (the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testaments) has proceeded from God, 
and receives its authority from him alone, and not from 
men, . . . Whence it follows that no authority, whether 
of eniidttes or custom, or numbers, or human wisdom, or 
judgments, or proclamations, or edicts, or decrees, or coun- 
cils, or visions, or miracles, should be opposed to these Holy 
Scriptures, but, on the contrary, all things should be ex- 
amined, regulated, and reformed according to them.” The 
Confessio Helvetica Posterior (1566), Cap. I. 2, “And in 
this Holy Scripture the universal Church of Christ has, 
fully explained, whatever belongs both to saving faith and 
to life pleasing to God, . . . 3, We believe therefore that in 
these Scriptures are to be sought true wisdom and piety, 
the manner of reforming and governing the church, etc.” 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England (1571), 
Article VI, “Holy Scripture conteyneth all thinges neces- 
saric to saluation: so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proued therby, is not to be required of anye man, 
that it shoulde be belieued a3 an article of fayth, or be 
thought requisite as necessarie to saluation.” The Formula 
Concordiae (1576), Epitome Articulorum I, “We believe, .4 
confess, and teach that the only rule and norm, according sy 
to which all dogmas and all doctors ought to be esteemed >, 
and judged, is no other whatever than the prophetic andi, 
apostolic writings both of the Old and of the New Testa—seq 
ment.” The Westminster Confession of Faith (1647), I, Jee 
“The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought >= 
be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony 
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of any man or church, but wholly upon God (who is truth - 
itself), the Author thereof ; and therefore it is to be received, 
because it is the word of God.” 

‘There can be little doubt that the religious practice of the 
majority of the adherents of the Protestant Church is in 
accord with these confessional statements. The aggressively 
missionary and evangelistic section of the church maintains 
the authority of Scripture unimpaired, because, apart from 
other valid reasons, those who are engaged in the practical 
work of the Kingdom of God are soon convinced that the 
only word that will conquer the world for God is the word 
that possesses divine authority, Again it cannot be doubted 
that the multitudes who hear the Scripture read from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath receive it as an authoritative statement of 
the Divine will. But it is also true that there is considerable 
doubt as to the validity of the orthodox position. The basis 
for Christian work is sought not directly in the command 
of God but indirectly in the needs of humanity. Not in- 
frequently the text for the homily is stated only to be cor- 
rected and made the point of departure for a lesson that is 
ethical rather than religious. The views that take the Bible 
books as historical sources for the understanding of Chris- 
tianity, not very different from other sources, and who see in 
the prophets and apostles, as Schlatter puts it,’ interesting 
characters from ancient religious history, or religious 
geniuses, have been popularized, and have contributed to the 
belief that in Scripture we have to deal with man’s enlarg- 
ing discovery of God, not with God’s progressive revelation 
of Himself to man. There are many who agree with Har- 
nack that in the development of modern science we have the 
greatest word that God has spoken to men since the Refor- 
mation* and who accept the authority of Scripture only so 
far as their concept of the teaching of science will permit 
them, Furthermore the methods of investigation become 
more and more technical and for this reason beyond the 

* Das ¢ Dogma, 191%, p. 400. 

* Sp Siiskind in the Theologische Rundscham, 1914, p. & 
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may be seen by reference to the Confessional statements 
already quoted as well as by examining the following quo- 
tation from Calvin,® “But since we are not favored with 
daily oracles from heaven, and since it is only in the Scrip- 
tures that the Lord hath been pleased to preserve his truth 
in perpetual remembrance, it obtains the same complete 
credit and authority with believers, when they are satisfied 
of its divine origin, as if they heard the very words pro- 
nounced by God himself. . . . But there has very generally 
prevailed a most pernicious error, that the Scriptures have 
only so much weight as is conceded to them by the suffrages 
of the Church; etc.” To the same effect Turretine™ “Col- 
ligimus scripturam sacram non esse librum humana industria 
elaboratum, sed specialis Spiritus Sancti ductu concinnatum, 
adeoque vere divinum et autopiston.” The view then was 
that while the Church can bear testimony to Scripture it 
cannot place authority in Scripture any more than the 
demonstrations of the geometer can confer upon the figures 
he describes the properties they bear. Holy Scripture there- 
fore is the supreme authority to which all others must bow. 
What is the ground and what is the nature of this 
authority? The ground is found in the fact that Scripture 
is inspired and in virtue of this fact bears a unique relation 
to God. The meaning of inspiration has been frequently 
stated, so frequently indeed that it has become the custom to 
dismiss it with the remark that “it is presupposed”, often 
however to leave doubtful what kind of inspiration is pre- 
supposed. Hence for the sake of clearness let us cover 
in brief outline the well trodden ground.* Inspiration is, it 
should be carefully noted, in the first instance neither a 
theory nor an hypothesis in the sense in which these words 
are usually employed, as mental forms used in guiding in- 
* Institutes, Book 1, Ch. vi 
"De S. Ser. auctoritate, 1» § 5. 
“Cf. Warfield, “The Oracles of dod", Pres, and Ref, Review, 1900; 
Bavinek, Ger. Dog., 1905, p- 406, “De. Theopneustie der Schrift”; 
pe Dos Christliche Dogma, 1911, $95 “Die Inspiration der 
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duction, but a fact which includes in itself a number of 
other facts. It is the essential attribute of Holy Scripture 
without which Holy Scripture would cease to be Holy 
Scripture and as such it presents itself to our faith to be 
intelligently confessed, The doctrine of inspiration is simply 
the intelligent apprehension of the fact of inspiration with 
all that it implies. What then is meant by asserting with 2 
Tim. iii. 16 that Scripture is Gcémeveros? We translate the 
word, not “God-breathing”, but “God-breathed”; not “in- 
spirata quia et quatenus inspirat”, but “spirat Deum et 
inspirat, quia a Deo inspirata”. We note next that the word 
is one of that circle of concepts employed by the Christian 
religion which become emptied of all meaning unless there 
is presupposed the immanence of God. The meaning of the 
divine immanence is that the outgoing power of God main- 
tains His creation in existence from moment to moment and 
manifests itself through all that happens. The world how- 
ever is not only one but many, hence, while the maintaining 
power is one the things maintained are diverse. So the 
Christian following Scripture confesses one Holy Spirit, but 
traces His work in such events as the coming of wisdom, 
knowledge, and art, in the world at large; and in revelation 
and inspiration, regeneration and spiritual gifts in the church 
in particular, “There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
* Spirit.” Inspiration is thus not isolated from the other 
outgoing works of God, as if it alone were an activity of 
the Spirit, the others not; nor is it to be identified with them. 
Wherein is it different? In this, it is the work of the Spirit 
in virtue of which it can be said that Holy Scripture is “what 
is spoken by the Lord through the prophet”. Here then 
are two things to be considered if we would grasp the mean- 
ing of inspiration: the divine activity of the auctor primarius, 
the instrumental activity of the auctores secundarii. Now 
it has been said that the Christian theologian is the man who 
thinks of things “under the aspect of eternity”, which implies 
in large and small an carnest effort to keep the divine pro- 
portion. This lays upon us the duty of understanding: in- 
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spiration in such a way that no violence is done cither to 
the primary or to the secondary author. This rules out 
certain views of inspiration in which the Spirit’s work is 
obscured or made secondary; such as, that inspiration is 
an awakening of religious feelings in the hearts of prophets 
and apostles, under the influence of which they composed 
Scripture; or that inspiration simply means that the church 
has approved what has been written before; or that in so far 
as the Scriptures do not contain what we call error they may 
be considered inspired, In all such views a human will 
intervenes between the divine will and the effect, the Holy 
Spirit has been denied His right. On the other hand all 
so-called mechanical theories, in which the secondary authors 
are thought of as torn loose from their environment and 
time, made unconscious and involuntary instruments, do 
violence to the secondary authors. It may be said that here 
is a great difficulty, but it is no greater than that of under- 
standing the work of creation and providence, in one of 
which God gives the world a separate but not an independent 
existence, and in the other God maintains the world not in 
violence to but in harmony with the nature He has created. 
So in inspiration God makes use of the prophet and the 
apostle, neither annihilating his personality nor ignoring 
his environment, both of which He had prepared and con- 
trolled for this very purpose, but using all so that the result 
is “God's word through the prophet" for the salvation of 
His people. 

‘This view of inspiration enables us to make clear certain 
matters often misunderstood or altogether ignored. Says 
one, “I can agree that where there is a definite command to 
write, what is written may be termed God’s word; but what 
of the greater part of Scripture where there is no such 
command?” ‘The answer is that the impulsus ad seriben~ 
dum is to be more widely interpreted and that there is a 
necessity, on our view of God and the world, for so doing. 
Writing is a divinely ordained method of making spoken 
words the permanent possession of the whole world. The 
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prophetic call would imply the use of all the means necessary 
to accomplish the end in view. Again, we are enabled to 
understand how all the usual helps to composition; investiga- 
tion, comparison, sources, etc., should have been used by the 
authors of Scripture; how each spoke the language and 
used the character of thought to which he had been ac- 
customed ; how all the ordinary literary forms : prose, poetry, 
history, epic, drama, oratory, letters, ete., should have been 
employed. The Scriptures did not arise outside but within 
history, and consequently the Spirit availed Himself of all 
as instruments serviceable for the end in view. Once more 
we can understand why Scripture in place of repelling in- 
vestigation, really invites it. As Christ once commanded 
Thomas, “Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side”, so Serip- 
ture does not forbid cither historical or dogmatic criticism; 
but further, as Christ also said, “Be not faithless, but be- 
lieving”, so Scripture desires that this criticism shall lead 
men to the Scripture not away from it." There is one thing, 
however, that this theory, contrary to the opinion of many, 
does not allow and that is that Scripture is fallible. Here 
it is not otherwise than with the confession of the mystery 
of Christ's person, We may confess all the details of His 
humiliation, acknowledge all the characteristics of His hu- 
manity, but if we see in Him sinfulness, He is and can be no 
longer our Saviour.” He becomes a man like the rest of us 


"Ch. Schlatter, Des Christliche Dogma, 9. 40% “Die historisch: 
Kritik produziert willkiirliche Gebilde, setzt an die Stelle des Gesche 
henen Konjecturen und bedeckt die Schrift mit wissenschaftlichen 
Dichtungen. Die dogmatische Kritik ist von der Gefahr hegleiter, 
dass das Urtell durch unsren leeren und falschen Willen bestimmt sei 
und die Geltung der Schrift gerade da ausser Kraft setre, wo der 
Gehorsam gegen sie far uns die dringende Wichtigkeit hatte” 

“Cf. Professor Emerton, Unitarian Thought, to1t. p. 165. “ 
ed at all points as we are and nor without sin’ would seem to be the 
logical result from the doctrine of the complete humanity of Jess 
From this conclusion the Unitarian does not shrink. He is ready 
to admit with the utmost frankness that in all probability Jesus had 
his moments of opposition to the divine will which constitute the 
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and the good He does us is the good, not of the sinless only 
begotten Son of God, but of a human being coordinate with 
other human beings. So of inspiration, if it does not render 
the Holy Scriptures infallible their authority is no longer 
divine but human. What Leckie overlooks,'! when he 
argues that since it does not destroy human authorities to 
be fallible, it ought not to destroy divine authority, is that 
the very point af difference between divine and human 
authority is that while the latter may be fallible the former 
cannot be. As soon as our faith discovers fallibility in a 
supposed divine authority, straightway the authority takes 
its flight to some other resting place; as Leckie escapes 
from the fallible Scripture to the infallible Christ. Simi- 
Jarly Principal Forsyth’* says “For that age (the Reforma- 
tion) the whole Bible was equally inspired. . . . But now 
we do not so read the Bible.” According he takes refuge 
in something else which is divine and which for him pos- 
sesses infallibility, “God's redeeming work in Christ”, 

The nature of the authority of Holy Scripture is to be 
understood by reference to the fact that the present dispensa~ 
tion of God is gracious. God is sovereign and does exer~ 
cise His sovereignty; God is and will be the judge of him 
who rejects Christ. At present however the divine method 
is one of entreaty and gracious invitation. The nature of 
the authority of Scripture is in accord with the characteris- 
tics of the present “year of love’. He who comes into con- 
tact with Scripture is in the presence of “the new world of 
God” created for him by the Holy Ghost through the medium 


attitode of ‘sin’, Even our meagre and laudatory accounts of him 
give abundant support for this view.” The resuit of this view for the 
“Savlourhood” of Christ is, page 172, "The Unitarian welcomes the 
‘whole conception of the ‘salvation’ of the race through a human in- 
terpretation of the divine to men. ... The person of Jesus thus takes 
its place in Unitarian thought as one in a long tine of revealers to 
men of the law by which they are called upon to live, He was not 
the firsts he will aot be the last.” 

™ Authority in Religion, 1909, Chapter IV, “Authority and Infalli- 


bility”. 
“The Principle of Authority, 1913, p, 320. 
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of literary forms, This new world overflowing with the 
beauty of the divine life asks the aid of no secular arm nor 
civil power, secks the help of no ecclesiastical might beyond 
that of faithful presentation; it does not rule by power or 
might; but invites a free and willing recognition which it 
itself brings to pass in an ethical way through the working 
of the Holy Spirit whose instrument it is, 

‘The authority of Holy Scripture interpreted in this way 
has always had to maintain itself against opposing views. 
‘The reason is not far to seek. The exercise of faith, some- 
one has said, is part of the cross which we carry in this 
world, and the bearing of the cross is not easy. All through: 
the ages there have been stumbling blocks in the way of 
a humble acceptance of Holy Scripture and it is nothing 
wonderful that men have forsaken it for other bearers of 
divine authority under whose rule they imagine the task 
will be easier, Now since our thought embraces a world of 
action of which the individual is one limit, and humanity 
the other, it follows that when the authority of Scripture 
has been abandoned as untenable, now the individual, now 
the community is taken to be the seat of divine authority. 
The latter view is represented by the Church of Rome, the 
former by the varying nuances of the theology of 
consciousness. 

The history of the Church of Rome has been an oft 
told tale and our only reason for repeating it here is the 
desire to account for its rise by the working, now beneath 
the surface, now above, of the effort to establish a visible 
society as the bearer of divine authority and so to make 
headway in the present world. There are two periods in the 
growth of the Church of Rome: the first when its course was 
almost merged in the general growth of the church uni- 
versal; the second when it gathered to itself all that was 
its own and began an independent development which has 
continued to our own day. Let our method be that of sum- 
moning the witnesses, bearing in mind the fact that there is 
reciprocal action between great men and the times in which 
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they live. If they influence them, they in turn are also in- 
fluenced by them. So the concept of the church gradually 
came to contain the qualifications of unity, sanctity, catho- 
licity, and apostolicity.!” The first two arose naturally in 
contact with the physical oppression of the persecuting 
heathen and the intellectual attack of the Gnostics. The 
latter two are found first in the epistle of Ignatius of An- 
tioch ta the Smyrnaeans,'* “wherever Christ Jesus is, there 
is the catholic church,” and “See that ye all follow the 
bishop, as Jesus Christ the Father; and the presbytery, as the 
apostles.” In themselves these expressions seem of no very 
great moment, but they mean this: the church was becoming 
conscious of itself as a unity embracing many individual 
churches, and this unity was using as organizing concept, the 
hierarchy, Our next witness is Cyprian (Bishop of Car- 
thage, died 258) from whom we receive clear information 
concerning the advance of catholic ecclesiasticism. Indi- 
vidually the bishops are rulers clothed with divine authority ; 
collectively they are leaders of the catholic church. Of the 
church as a visible organization he says, “He cannot have 
God for his Father, who does not have the church for his 
mother.” In the Lord's supper the bishop does what Christ 
did: offers His body and blood. In finding a basis for the 
unity of the church, Cyprian uses the words in Mat. xvi 
18, 19, and says “super unum (Dominus) aedificat ecclesiam 
et . . . ut unitatem manifestaret, unitatis ciusdem originem 
ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate disposuit”. Our next 
witness is Augustine (354-430) who is an example of how 
deeply spiritual utterances may yet be used in the service of 
a cfass materialism. In his view the church is catholic 
because it extends over the whole earth as Christ had willed 
that it should do. It is before the individual Christian, 
“Evangelio non crederem nisi me catholicae ecclesiae com- 
moveret auctoritas.” Its decision is decisive in matters of 
faith. How the decision was to be given Augustine does not 


jet, Reine fro Tes w Kirche, me 38 
= Foon Avec Osh Gch Han 1 Zabe, Editio minor, 1903, p. 109. 
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tell us. The answer still lay below the horizon. To Vincent 
oi Lerins (about 440) we owe next the norma sensus cath- 
olici, one must not depart from guod ubigue, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditum est, This norm not only tended to 
exclude the reforming efforts of individuals but also raised 
problems for later ages to solve: how is a consensus obtained 
and how can that which was concealed from the older 
church become catholic truth? 

“The world and affairs,” said Wendell Phillips, “have 
shown me that one-half of history is loose conjecture, and 
much of the rest is the writer’s opinion.” Here however we 
are not dealing in conjecture. We have before us, emerging 
as it were from the mist, the mountain tops by which we can 
trace the hidden hills in their windings until they come up 
beneath our fect. The first period of development pre- 
pared the material which the second period rapidly fabri- 
cated into the papal monarchy, Pope Leo I (died 461) 
claimed for the chair of Peter a “cura universalis ecclesiac”. 
Perhaps he did not mean that the earthly head of the church 
had the function of revealing truth and imparting salva 
tion but the time was favorable for such a development. It 
was a period of great illiteracy and glowing imagination. 
‘The people of western Europe desired a heavenly presence 
in an earthly garb: the Lord sacrificed in the mass; the Lord 
living in His vicar; the Holy Spirit imparted in the ordi- 
nation of the clergy; the gifts of the Spirit in the sacra— 
ments. The church met these expectations more than hal = 
way. Under Gregory VII (1020-1085) and Innocent E> 
(1161-1216) the activity of the Roman See in securimag 
rights and building better ideals among peoples 
violent was remarkable in its success and contributed in a0 
small degree to enhancing the authority of the churesh 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) supplied the needed ref®ec- 
tive justification for the accepted papal supremacy ancl jp- 
fallibility, and the power of the keys claimed by the gp- 
dividual priest,* Tt will be noted that the papal concepe of 


"Summa, Sec. 2, Quacst. 1, art. 10 
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the church is not yet a dogma, not yet sanctioned by church 
decision. The time was not yet ripe since political power 
and national fecling opposed it as well as the individual 
bishop's pride in office. The papal view however continued 
to make headway. Silvester Prierias (1456-1523) put the 
matter as follows: “ecclesia universalis cssentialiter est 
convocatio . . . omnium ceredentium, virtualiter ecclesia 
Romana et pontifex maximus; ecclesia Romana repraesenta~ 
tive est collegium cardinalium, virtualiter autem pontifex 
summius”. These utterances refer to the struggle that was 
arising as to whether the bishops collectively or the Pope 
officially was the organ of divine authority, The Conncil 
of Trent (1545-1563) did not decide the question but after 
several centuries more of struggle the papal theory tri- 
umphed in the Constitutio Vaticana, “Pastor aeternus”, of 
July 18, 1870. It thus belongs to the dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church that the organ of divine authority is the 
church, not the church in general however but “sharpened” 
80 to speak in the Pope of Rome who in his official position is 
infallible “in definienda doctrina de fide et moribus”. 
We are not concerned with the many subtle distinctions 

by which the dogma of papal infallibility is upheld,"* nor 
shall we trace the growth of the concept further. It seems 
to have been formed largely under the influence of practical 
anotives. Our survey however would be incomplete were we 
mot to notice how the concept impresses contemporary 
Romanists. For this purpose let us examine Wilfrid Ward's 
justification of churchly authority.17_ In the Hibbert Journal 
article the position taken is briefly as follows: ‘Those who 
know” build up a body of special knowledge to which the 
individual should defer. 1f genius stirs within him he should 
strive to correct and develop corporate knowledge, not to 
destroy it In addition to reason man possesses conscience 

"FEF, Professor P. J. Toner’s article om “Infalitility” in Catholic 
Eneyclopedio, Vol. V11. 

"Hibbert Journal, July, 1993, “The Philosophy of Authority ia 

~ Religion”, Men and Matters, 1914, essay on "The Conservative Genius 
‘of the Church”. 
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threaten me." His personal experience must have con- 
vineed Father Tyrrel that he had interpreted the authority of 
the church wrongly. Much as he disliked the “dictatorship 
of the Papacy” he had no desire to take refuge in the 
“anarchy of Liberal Protestantism”, and so he gives out 
another interesting utterance, that authority is that 
which comes from “an agreement of individual minds”. 
This again scems not the historical position of the Roman 
Catholic Church.*° 

‘The authority of the church is therefore auctoritas or 
prestige. In this respect the Romish concept of authority is 
true to the genius of the great empire whose place she 
assumed, The subtle working of this notion is revealed 
in every department of her activity. Such features of the 
first age of the church as form material for prestige are 
retained, the others ignored. Such Scripture passages as 
Matthew xvi. 18, etc, where more than one meaning is 
possible, are always interpreted so as to enhance the pres- 
tige of the church. Prestige depends on recognition and so 
the methods of the propaganda in partibus infidelium are 
guided by the effort to gain the latter: whether it be the 
assumption of mandarin power in China, or costly buildings 
in the United States, imposing ritual, elaborate street par- 
ades, and official masses on public holidays. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that a concept of authority gained in 
this way is devoid of spiritual value. On the contrary it 
‘ean satisfy such minds as those of Cardinal Newman at 
the one extreme and of the simple-minded Catholics at the 
other, whose faith we are told by one who ought to know,?* 
as of “an intensely supernatural character". But to the 
Calvinist whose view is diametrically opposed to this con- 
cept of authority*® there are some things which not even 

" Mediaewlism: A Reply to Cardinal Mercier, 1908, p. 6. 

Cf. Professor Lobstein's moralizing article on the “lessons” of 
Moderaism for Protestantism in the Hibbert Jowrnal for October, 19ta. 

™ George Coore in his article on “Modernism and the Catholic Con- 
sciousness” in the Hibbert Journal for Jaa. 1913. 

"As Melchior Leydecker said: “Inter nos et adversarios . . . hoc 
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so much aesthetic as ethical in mature. Now pious feelings 
may be described, and the description guided by concepts. 
‘Thus a system of propositions concerning feeling may be 
formed into a “Glaubenslehre” but since these are merely 
descriptive of what by definition has no logical value, the 
system they compose is not to be considered scientific. On 
these principles the church is for Schleiermacher the “com- 
munity of the pious’.** In describing its origin we must 
employ the concepts of Election and Participation im the 
Holy Ghost, the latter conceived simply as the common spirit 
of the pious community. The church expresses itself in 
literary form in the Scriptures which thus are the first of 
the long series of Christian writings™ differing from the 
rest merely in coming first and for this reason exuberant 
with the spirit of youth. 

What becomes of authority in the system of Schleier- 
macher? At first glance it would seem that there was no 
place for it, since religion is based on feeling, and, as the 
history of thought proves, it is no easy task to show that this 
feeling must, qua feeling, apart from other non-affective 
considerations, have precedence over that. Schleiermacher 
deals with the problem by pointing out that we are here con- 
cerned with truth and error in the religious sphere,** conse- 
lichen Gemeinschaften ausmacht, ist rein fiir sich betrachtet weder cin 
Wissen noch ein Thun, sondern cine Bestimmrhelt des Gefihis oder 
des unmittelbaren Selbstbewusstsein”. §4 the differentia of religious 
feeling is “dass wir uns unsrer selbst als schlechtin abhingig, oder, 
‘was dasselbe sagen will, als in Bezichung mit Gott bewusst sind”. 

“Sirs “Die Christliche Kirche bildet sich durch das Zusammentreten 
der cinzelnen Wiedergeborenen tu einem geordneten Ausfeinander- 
wirkes und Miteinanderwirken”, 

"$128 “Das Ansehn der heiligen Schrift kann nicht den Glasben 
an Christum begriinden, vielmehr muss dieser schon vorausgeesst 
‘werden um der heiligen Schrift ein besonderes Ansehn einzuriumen”. 
$129 "Die heiligen Schriften des neuen Bundes sind auf der einen Seite 
das erste Glied in der seitdem fortlaufenden Reihe aller Darstellungen 
des ch: Glaubens; auf der andern Seite sind sie die Norm fir 
alle Darstellungen". 

"Cf. is said in §153 under the caption “Von der Irrthums- 
Thigkeit der sichtharen Kirche in Bezug auf die Untriglichkeit der 
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this distinction arose in Kant’s separation of theoretical and 
practical reason, In the former we have the constant 
forms of sense perception, space and time, which serve as 
principia individuationis, and the constant categories of the 
understanding, cause, substance, unity, and plurality, by 
which the individuals of sense perception become the or- 
dered world of the understanding. In the latter, the practi- 

cal reason, an analogous solution would be the development 

of a system of pure volitional norms to do for the world 

of will what the pure forms bad done for the world of 
intellect. What the volitional norms are Kant never satis- 
factorily enunciated. He died leaving the problem as a 
legacy for his intellectual children, Ritschl seized on the 
distinction but it always remained a distinction for him 

and nothing more, and the failure to analyze clearly the 
difference and to demonstrate a principle of authority in 
judgments of worth, if indeed such can be, is responsible for 

the unavoidable appearance of arbitrariness in the selec~ 
tion of the concepts by which he organizes his system. 
Take for example his famous definition of Christianity = 
“Das Christentum ist die monotheistische, vollendet geistige 
und sittliche Religion, welche auf Grund des erlésendeay 
und das Gottesreich griindenden Lebens ihres Stifters in de=y 
Freiheit der Gotteskindschaft bestehe, den Antrieb zu dem. 
Handeln aus Liebe in sich schliesse und in der Gotteskin<-\ — 
schaft wie in dem Reich Gottes die Seligkeit begriinde”™ = 
Why are these concepts selected as of constitutive wort lis—_ 7 
They do not include all the data of Christianity, Where=San 
consists their authority for Christians? To Ritschl, as —=sto 
many of his adherents, such questions may have appeared — tg. 
belong to those “ungereimte Fragen” on which the sage emo! 
Konigsberg poured such scorn, but, unreasonable or me—=t, 
his system of thought contained no answer to them, ar-—and 
without an answer religious experience had no authori Sty 
beyond looking into the mirror of experience and seeing—— 
itself. For even if T say that Jesus is the object but assigeesn 


* Recht. u. Ver. HL. 14 
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normativity merely to that which I select from his portrait 
because of its worth to me, how in the last imstance have 
1 gone beyond myself? 

Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht, The subsequent 
development of Ritschlianism supplies all the criticism that 
is needed of the attempt to find an authority in judgments 
of worth, Let us pause a moment to consider the general 
problem. It may perhaps be granted with Garvie" that to 
accuse Ritschl of illusionism or solipsism, as his first critics 
did, is extreme, for judgments of worth do not deny the 
existence of an object but assume it. But when Garvie 
proceeds to remark that the standard of worth is not sub- 
jective but objective, it is pertinent to ask what is the meaning 
of objective in this connection. He gives no clear answer 
to the question. Furthermore, investigation has shown that 
the concept of worth is much more subtle than it was sup- 
posed to be at first. Worth is an attribute neither of subject 
nor object but a functional relation between the two.** This 
definition is not adequate however, for as has been pointed 
out™ meaning is also a relation of subject and object. 
Hence meaning may be regarded as a genus capable of di- 
vision into two species, logical (or cognitive) and affective- 
conative. Value may then be taken as affective meaning, 
and purpose as conative meaning. The attempt has been 
made to ascertain whether there can be any absolute worth. 
Reflection shows that account must be taken of the “dispo- 
sitional concept” so-called or the tendencies of the subject 
which make his worths this or that. These dispositional con- 
cepts are the product of individual and social causes so 
complex that they are not easy to analyze. Investigation 
nevertheless while not yet complete seems to show that all 
affective-conative values are dispositional values subject to 
empitical laws of mutation and hence neither in the indi+ 
A Handbook of Christian Apotogetics, 1913. p. 4% 

"Cf. Meinong, Psychologisch-Etische Untersuchungen sur Wert- 


bad p. 29; Ehrentels, System der Werttheoric, 1897, p. 65. 
= of Philosophy, Psychology ete, XI. 7, “Value im ite 


Relation to Meaning and Purpose", J. S. Moore. 
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other religions, At once worths and ideals are recognized 
which involuntarily arrange themselves in series from high- 
est to lowest. The only assumption in this we are told is 
that of the ability of our reason to recognize value when it is 
seen. The result of the investigation is that Christianity is 
found to be the highest religion hitherto developed and as 
such the basis for future developments. It cannot how- 
ever be shown to be the absolutely unsurpassable religion 
Now since in this there is no authority such as religion 
Tequires, it is not surprising that Troeltsch turns next to 
the problem of the religious a priori. The aim is to discover 
a specifically religious a priori different from the logical, 
the ethical, the aesthetic a priori, or in other words that the 
religious consciousness possesses its own specific law. 
‘Troeltsch’s formula is “Das Apriori ist die aus dem Wesen 
der Vernunft heraus su bewirkende absolute Substansbe- 
sichung, vermége deren alles Wirkliche und alle Werte auf 
eine absolute Substans als Ausgangspunkt und Massstab be- 
sogen werden.” ‘This is clear enough as it stands but 
nevertheless discussion has arisen not so much perhaps as 
to what Troeltsch has in mind but as to what his words 
imply. Some, so Siiskind informs us, think that it is 
analogous to what Kant called the “Metaphysical tendency 
of the spirit.” He himself however does not agree with 
this interpretation but allies Troeltsch’s meaning with the 
concept of “purity” in Schleiermacher already mentioned in 
the preceding which consists in the relating of all that is 
and takes place to the activity of the universe or to the 
divine in its omnipresent efficiency. Is it then logical or 
psychological? If the latter we have not advanced beyond 
the preceding concept of authority, if the former it is not 
easy to see why the development has not returned to 
rationalism. 

We have now traced the concept of authority as presented 
in the three historically important views of its ground and 
nature. Let us now reflect on the problem of whether a 
choice may be made between them. Let us put before our- 
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selves, for now we are in position to do so, what authority 
really means. “La définition”, says Proicssor Doumergue, 
“contient tout Ie systéme”. True! But we should end 
with it, not begin with it. Various definitions of authority 
are presented for our consideration by those who have 
written on the subject. Stanton"® defines authority as 
“that principle which is exhibited in all reasons for receiv- 
ing, or assenting to, a truth, if such there be, which are 
external to the man himself, to his own observation, rea- 
soning, or intuition, or which, if revealed internally, lie 
beyond the reach of his own verification.” Sterrett®™ Alip~ 
pantly enough makes authority equivalent to the “must”’ 
which Patrick told the priest he had left behind when he 
came to the new country. Monod** borrows a definition 
from M. Edmond Scherer, “Tout ce qui détermine une 
action ou une opinion par des considérations étrangéres d la 
valeur intrinséque de l'ordre intimé on de la proposition 
Snoncée.” Sabatier™ defines authority as “the right of the 
‘species over the individual”. Leckie*’ says “Authority is a 
power not self produced, which rules belief or conduct.’ 
Iverach" calls authority “a power to enforce obedience”. 
Forsyth apparently gives no formal definition but evi- 
dently considers it as that which has the right to rule the 
individual. 

‘The remark has been made* that the term authority “is 
used with the greatest indiscrimination, so as to include all 
the grounds, valid or invalid, for the acceptance of any 
content as true. In view of this the great need is a critique 
that will enable us to determine the place and value of 
authority in a scheme of knowledge and belief.” If we 
understand Professor Ormond correctly his contention is 

“The Place of Authority in Religious Belief, 1891, p. 12. 

"Reason and Authority in Religion, 189t. 

* Le Probléme de Pautorité, 1802. 

* Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit, Eng. Trans. 
toe 


Authority in Religion, 1999. 
Encyclopedia of Keke ond Ethics, “Authority”. 


The Principle of Authority, 1913. 
“Professor Ormond, Foundations of Knowledge, 1900, ». 355. 
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‘These considerations enable us to think clearly concerning 
authority in religion. Here again there must be authority** 
and here again we may ask what is the ground of this 
authority. The unanimous answer is that it must be a 
divine authority. This calls for explanation however, if we 
are to grasp exactly the meaning of our assertions. We shall 
present one view of their meaning. Religion is a relation 
between God and man. God however is not an object to 
be investigated by man at man’s good pleasure; God must 
take the initiative and enter into relation with man. God 
must make Himself known and this activity of God is His 
Revelation. Thus religion implies revelation. Now Chris- 
tians believe that in virtue of the work of Creation and 
Providence, the entire world and all that takes place in it 
form a standing revelation of God. Notice that both Crea- 
tion and Providence are standing activities, the former of 
which is the explanation of miracle, miracles being a creative 
way of God's making Himself known. For the Christian 
then all experience is capable of religious interpretation for 
it may lead him to God. It may also lead him away from 
God, because, since the world, as we have said, has been 
given a separate, if not independent, existence, there is the 
possibility of seeing the creature and ignoring the Creator. 
This is what has happened and so Christians know that they 
are sinners in need of salvation. They also believe that 
God has come near to them in order to save them, a revela- 
tion not different in source from the other mentioned above : 
no more supernatural, no more miraculous, no less providen- 
tial, but with a special aim: to bring about the salvation of 
God's people. 

‘The authority in religion therefore must be the authority 


“CE Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, TI, 73, “ es hat in der Welt keinen 
starken religisen Glauben gegeben, der nicht an irgend einen 
entacheidenden Punkt sich auf cine dussere Autoritat berufen hatte. 
Nur fn den blassen Ausfihrungen der Religionsphilosophen ode rin 
En Som Entwirfen protestantischen Theologen wird ein 

construlet, der seine Gewissheit Iediglich den eigenen inneren 
Momenten entnimmt.” 
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J, E, D, and P, but he used great catttion in referring to the 
dates of these writings (s0 also in Contemporary Review, Feb. 
1890, pp. 217-219, and 229; comp. Journal of Philology, 
1882). In 1890 his Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel appeared. This work is really an introduction to 
textual criticism, using the books of Samuel to illustrate 
method; but in the comments on the text some evidence is 
given that the author has adopted the Grafian dating of the 
Pentateuchal codes and assigned P to a time after Ezekiel 
(see 2 Sam. vi, 1; viii. 18; xv. 24, 27). It was in the Jntroduc- 
tion, however, where Dr. Driver was first explicit in regard to 
his acceptance of Graf's theory of the origin of the Pentateuch. 
Tn this volume he also commits himself to the late date and un- 
historical character of the Book of Daniel, and pronounces his 
judgment upon many of the minor problems that engage the 
attention of students of the Old Testament. The book at 
once took its place as the leading introduction to the Old Testa~ . 
ment for English readers, Within a year three editions were 
exhausted and a fourth was published, the ninth Edinburgh 
edition came from the press towards the end of 1913, and a 
thirteenth New York edition in 1910. Mainly through this 
publication, but with his reputation enhanced by the Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy, 1895, and the three volumes in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, Dr. Driver became 
the most influential representative of the school of Graf- 
Wellhausen in Great Britain and throughout the English- 
speaking world. In the opinion of Professor Kautzsch of 
Halle it was chiefly Dr. Driver who “conquered England for 
the scientific criticism of the Old Testament” (Theologische 
Literaturseitung, 1897, col. 42). 

Though Dr, Driver sometimes found himself unable defin- 
itely to accept critical views which were propounded while the 
Introduction was passing through its repeated editions, yet 
he “deemed it only proper to notice and describe them, so far a3 
space permitted” (Jntroduction,* p. xv). All of them, however, 
and some notable ones, did not obtain mention (Cheyne. 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism, pp. 204 f, 303 f, 372% 

Theologische Literaturseitung, 1892, col. 124). 
A friend of Dr. Driver's, and a fellow-worker in the field of 
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archal narratives" and regarded’ these features as justifying 
the opinion “that Abraliam, Isadé and Jacob [and Joseph] are 
historical persons, and that the accounts which we have of 
them are in outline historically true” (Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, articles Jacob and: Joseph). Notwithstanding the 
goading of Professor Cheyne that he date the Book of Ruth 
after the beginning of the exile, he declared that “it seemed” 
to him “‘that the general beauty and purity of the style of 
Ruth point more decidedly to the pre-exilic period than do the 
isolated expressions quoted to the period after the exile” 

Characteristically, then, Dr. Driver was not an innovator, 
but a judge (Peake, Expositor, 1914, p. 397), calm, cautious, 
careful. Possibly the chief limitations to the finality of his 
judgments are the narrowness of his gaze, which was fixed too 
exclusively on the literature of the Old Testament and in its 
historical range did not extend sufficiently beyond the confines 
of ancient Israel; and coupled with this, strange though it may 
seem in view of the long lists of words which formed the 
basis for many of his arguments, an oceasional incomplete 
induction of facts. 

Dr. Driver “came to the New [Testament] as a disciple and 
a believer” (J. Hope Moulton, London Quarterly Review, 
1914, p. 310). His own confession of faith regarding the 
New Testament is found in the preface to his /ntroduction, in 
each edition from the first to the last. “While in the Old 
Testament,” to quote his words, “there are instances in which 
we can have no assurance that an event was recorded until 
many centuries after its occurrence, in the New Testament the 
interval at most is not more than 30-50 years. Viewed in the 
light of the unique personality of Christ, as depicted both in 
the common tradition embodied in the Synoptic Gospels and in 
the personal reminiscences underlying the fourth Gospel, and 
also as presupposed by the united testimony of the Apostolic 
writers belonging almost to the same generation, the circum- 
‘stances are such as to forbid the supposition that the facts of 
our Lord's life on which the fundamental truths of Christianity 
depend can have been the growth of mere tradition, or are 
anything else than strictly historical.” (For references to “the 
God-man" and to “the central truths of Christianity,” see 
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Sermons, pp. 186, 199, and Christianity and: Other Religions, 
pp. 40, 44.) And among Dr. Driver’s favorite hymns were 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul” and “Just as I am, without one 
plea, But that Thy blood was shed for me”. 

Dr. Driver married in middle life, in 1891. Four children, 
two sons and two daughters, blessed the union. Dr. Sanday, 
his colleague and intimate friend, gives a beautiful picture of 
his home life. “Absolutely simple, absolutely sincere, abso- 
lutely without guile, single-minded and at the same time hum- 
ble-minded, the Bible and the Home were the two centres of 
his being, and in both he had the fullest satisfaction. A happier 
or more united home could not easily be. Beyond the little 
vicissitudes of everyday life, undisturbed by external events, 
not wholly without and yet with less rather than more of the 
common lot of sorrow and trouble, 


‘Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
He kept the noiseless tenour of his way.’ 


It was such a career as a scholar would wish for himself, such 
a career as those who loved him may rejoice to look back upon, 
now crowned and made perfect in death” (p. 5). 

Princeton, N. J. Joun D. Davis. 
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The ionen. of Christianity. Lectures Delivered at the Lowell Insti- 

in Boston, and at Manchester College, Oxford. By Josian 

Peres D.Sc. (University of Oxford), Professor of the History of 

Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1913. Vol. 1, pp, xlvi, 425; Vol. 1, pp. vi, 442. 

‘The philosophy of Professor Royce has always had a religious side, 
in fact has been to a large extent a philosophy of religion, One of his 
earliest works was The Religious Aspect of Philosophy; another, The 
Conception of God—a symposium in which Royce took the principal 
part. His well-known Gifford Lectures, The World and the Individual, 
deal largely with religions problems, In the volumes before us, 
however, our author treats for the first time in extended form the 
Grristian religion distinctively, though he had previously published 
some articles on the subject in periodicals.* 

Te may be said at the outset that it would probably be difficult for 
any one to realize the full import of these lectures who did not know 
something of Professor Royce’s previous works and in general of 
his philosophy. Some of the books which he has published in the last 
few years may be regarded as forming a transition from the more 
purely philosophical works to the present one. We refer to The 
Philosophy of Loyalty, William James and Other Essays on the 
Philozophy of Life, and his Bross Lectures on The Sources of 
Religious Insight. Professor Royce in the preface to the present work 
fefers to the second-mentioned volume as containing the assertion, 
“that the spirit of loyalty is able to supply us not only with a phi- 
losophy of life, but with a religion which is free from superstition, 
and which js in harmony with a genuinely rational view of the world.” 
(1, vii) And in the Bross Lectures, one of which was on The 
Religion of Loyalty, the promise was made that in a future discussion 
be would, if possible, “attempt to apply the principles there Jaid down 
40 the special case of Christianity". “The present work redeems that 
promise according to the best of my ability” (I, viii). The work 
before us, therefore, is not one that is independent of Royce's general 


oe ee aa his on the Cleans and the Atonement in the 
- 1000, WAS 
this 1911, by Prof. Willis J. Beecher. Articles in the 
aera a 


February and March, 1913. are substantially chapters 
in the work before us. 
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this interpretation of the essence of Christianity, he can be a Christian. 
‘The author states his fundamental position with great déstinciness as 
follows; “The thesis of this book is that the essence of Christianity, as 


which 
being which I call in this book the Beloved Community, as the trac 
source, through loyalty. of the salvation of man” (xxvi). How then 
ask did the Christian community originate? What was its 
i source? Was it not Jesus Christ? Professor Royce declares 
this work “has no hypothesis whatever as to how the Christian 
ity originated, . .. The historical evidence at hand is insuffi- 
tell us how the Church originated. The legends do nor 
problem” (xxviii), But no historical student, we may 
can pluck the Church out of mid-air in this way, and the 
is compelled later to recede to a certain extent from this 


method pursued hy Professor Royce in treating his subject 

is as follows: First, to discover what are the essential 
of Christianity; secondly, to discuss their meaning and the real 
truth at the bottom of their symbolic expression; thirdly, to ground 
‘this esoteric truth of Christianity in metaphysical reality by a philo- 
sophical investigation. The first two heads are treated together in the 
fire volume entitled, The Christian Doctrine of Life; the third head 
is treated in the second volume, The Real World and the Christian 
ideas, 


1, What now in Professor Royce’s judgment may be regarded as 
the essential features of Christianity? “They are all of them ideas thar 
came to the mind of the Christian world in the course of later efforts 
to explain the true meaning of the original teaching regarding the 
‘Kingdom of Heaven” (I, p. 35). These Christian ideas are as follows: 
, “The salvation of individual man is determined by some sort of 

in a certain spiritual community—a religious community, 

and im its inmost nature a divine community, in whose life the Chris- 
tan virtues arc to reach their highest expression, and the spirit of the 
to obtain its earthly fulfillment. {n other words: There is 
universal and divine spiritual community, Membership in 
unity is necessary to the salvation of man" (p. 39). 2 
‘human being is by nature subject to some overwhelm- 
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and one’s neighbor. “This new being is a corporate entity,—the 
body of Christ, or the body of which the now divinely exalted Christ 
is the head, Of this body the exalted Christ is also for Pasl, the 
spirit, and also, in some new sense, the lover. This corporate entity 
is the Christian community itself” (p, 92), and this community is the 
Church, which “is more concrete and less mysterious than any indi- 
vidual man". It is, then, this being called the Church which Christ 
loves, and in union with whieh each member finds his salvation. It 
should be noted just here that the term salvation for our author 
‘means attaining the true goal of life—practically an ethical concep- 
tion, It has no eschatological reference whatever. To this Church cach 
member displays that loyalty which Royce defines as “the thorough- 
going practical and loving devotion of a self to a united community” 
(p. 114). We must not think, however, that our author believes that the 
true Church today is visible, for it is still an invisible Church; and 
jin fact, a8 we shall sce later, is not even limited to those acquainted 
with Christianity. This is the Church which displaces Christ as the 
center of the Christian religion in flagrant violation of all history,— 
‘the testimony of friend and foe and the Christian Church itself, 
Professor Royce, we are afraid, lacks the historic sense His a 
viowsly conceived philosophy of loyalty ingeniously applied to 
Christian Oris Origins is responsible for this strange result. 

2. Let ts come to the second of the three central ideas of Chris- 
tianity, the moral burden of the individual, and our author's exposi- 
tion of it. Paul teaches us that the individual loaded with guilt cannot 
save himself; his tainted nature forbids him, and he needs Divine 
ielp. This was the experience of the Apostle, and the doctrine has 
come down in the Church through the ages. Paul's theological 
coloring was wrong with reference to this. The teaching of tradition 
and his own Rabbinical lore led him astray; but he was right as to 
the facts of the moral burden, and his report of those facts was 
eloquent and true. This view of life with its moral evil is indispen- 
sable, says Professor Royce, for every religious and moral view of life. 

But what is the inner meaning and the trath of this moral burden? 
Our author replies; Our self-consciousness about our conduct is 
generated by our social environment, our self-knowledge is a social 
Product, our social ideals are due to this, and our very moral self is 
born of social contrasts and oppositions. The moral tension between 
‘our moral self and conduct, and the standards, codes, and customary 
laws of the community produces unrest, and cries for relief. Social 
training and discipline intensify the tension, and so increase the moral 
‘burden of the individual, The tension is made greater by man’s 
atural spiritual self-assertion over against what seems to him “a vast 
impersonal social will". Culture also increases this tendency to indi- 

in opposition to the collectivism of the social environment. 
And so the burden grows. Therefore conflict arises with a divided self- 
will, the individual exclaims: “O wretched man that I am!" 
This yr Royce believes “is the desper sense and truth of 
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grades or tevels of human life” (pp. 166-167). We catch he 
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gtace according to Paul? It is the power, says Professor 
gives to the Christian convert the new loyalty, a Ay 






Community, which may be called the Realm of | the Tove 
which ‘can be given to this community could De given to 
“@ detached human individual”, It it the divi ¢ which creates 
a it, and this 

and is now 

a 

God. Agaia 


SS eects te cuetons tac tie elated oP oar 
with one another is on the basis of Professor Royce’s philosophy. 
would also venture to say that no one can understand Paul's doctrine 
‘of divine grace who misses out the depths of Paul's doctrine of sin. 
Professor Royce now proceeds to show, acknowledging to n certain 
extent Indebtedness at this point to Percy Gardner and to Professor 
‘Troeltsch, that the doctrine of Christ's deity and that of the Trinity 
were worked out through the principle of loyalty to the community. 
Christ was the Spirit of the Church, He was its body, God was its 
Being, loyalty to the Church saved—therefore arose the dogmas of how 
these divine natures and “beings” were correlated. There is ao 


life of love in the spirit of Jesus? What did Jesus say on this poi 
Royce tells us he made sin a matter of the heart, and whatever fs at 
variance with love to God and man is sin. A persistence in sin without 
repentance and faith means destruction. Did the Christian Community 
tater introduce any new idea as to the means of escape from sin? 
Professors Royce answers, No; and declires that it was “but an 
inevitable development of the original teaching of the founder and 
of these early reports about his authority to forgive, when the Chris- 
‘tia community later conceived that salvation from personal and 
‘olny sn Rd tec powle though the wore wich the de 








a central constituent of the Inter Christian Arie 331). The 
two traditional theses of Christianity just here our author declares 
to first, Wy no deed of his own, unaided by the supernatural 

of the work of Christ, ean the wilful sinner win forgive 
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after Christ's work was done, the world as a whole was a nobler and 
richer and worthier creation than it would have been if Adam had 
not sinned” (p, 319). There are elements of truth in this, and we 
have always thought it should be at present a great comfort to Adam. 
Tt may also help us as we try to justify God's permission of sin both 
originally and now, and in gencral his mysterious providences; but 
how does it reconcile God to wicked men or wicked men to God? This 
idea of Professor Royce's is not new, though he has worked it out 
well, almost brilliantly. It is a part of almost every theodicy, The 
‘only strange part is that our author should fancy it could possibly be 
a substitute for a real atonement for sin. 

Bur what does Professor Royce do with Christianity’s idea of the 
‘special work of Christ? He declares that Christianity has expressed 
this, which is the true view, “in the symbolic form of a report con- 
cerning the supernatural work of Christ... . As a Christian idea, the 
atonement is expressed in a symbol whose divine interpretation is 
merely felt and is viewed as a mystery” (p. 323). Here we have again 
Professor Royce's doctrine of symbolism in Christian truth, of which 
he makes frequent use in different parts of his work. The method is 
not a new one, First get an a priori philosophical or ethical con- 
struction of what Christian doctrines ought to mean; then explain away 
their clearest meaning as being “symbolic”. The Christian Church has 
‘not forgotten Hegel, and we recall Sabatier of more recent days, 

4 Professor Royce now takes these three central ideas of Chris- 
tianity and declares that they must be woven into a Christian doctrine 
of life, “that is, a coherent and comprehensive teaching concerning 
both the moral conduct of life and the realm wherein the highest 
‘good ix to be hoped for, sought and haply won” (p. 329). Professor 


Pee ae enone iis Eee ‘As a matter of fact, 
however, the religious part i ethicized. To explain 
his meaning more clearly .the ase notes some of the agreements 
and disagreements of Buddhism and Christianity, and a great deal that 
hhe says is well put. But he will find few to agree with him when he 








faith is expressed in the stories about the founder,—when I say we add 
this fact to all the others, we get some hint of the very genuine com- 
munity of spirit which belongs to these two great world religions” 
(0. 308). Professor Royce elucidates further his idea of the Beloved 
Commumity by declaring that it is still hidden from our imperfect 
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in coperation. No wonder each individual member exercised love 
and loyalty to this community, This Christian community constituted 
a Single entity despite the multiplicity of its members. If now all man- 
kind constitute the ideal community, and if the universe itself is a 
community, and if God is a community, then we should expect love 
and loyalty to a community to have a cosmic significance Thus a 
‘metaphysical foundation is secured for this central Christian idea. 
No one, we suppose, in considering these views of the author would 
deny the reality of the Church of Christ as His Body, a livi 
but the absolute identification of this Community 
Christ, of God, and of individual believers on a basis of Absolute 
Monism is something different. This is true especially as the Com 
munity displaces Jesus Christ as the center of believer's love and 
Joyaky—the historic figure of the Master disappearing in the legendary 
mists of the past. Royce evidently took his Monistic Idealism, poste~ 
Jating God in his own being as a great Community, including in His 
essence the substance of finite souls, and poured Christianity into this. 
‘mould prepared beforehand. 

Professor Royce now enters upon a discussian which he declares: 
marks 2 distinct advance even in his general philosophy. He calls 
attention to the fact that up to the present point in these volumes he 
has been iuterpreting Christianity, the philosophy of Joyalty, the nature 
of the Community, etc. It is time, he says, to ask what we mean 
‘by Interpretation. What is it, and what do we gain by it? The 
answers to these questions he gives in chapters on The Nature of 
Interpretation, The Will to Interpret, and The World of Interpre- 
tation. For his views here he acknowledges his indebtedness to 
‘Charles Peirce. Cognitive processes are not merely perception and 
conception, but also interpretation; and Professor Royce uses this 
threefold process in a polemic way, against pragmatism. He declares 
that this triadic relation throws light upon all the principal issues before 
us. For example, while absolute pragmatism makes truth emutable 
by its dual process of cognition—by this threefold process the past 
ig immutable, and must be so, since it is doe to an interpretation of 
‘objective realities. Therefore the sinful deed of the past, the traitor’s 
Detrayal of his cause, is irrevocable, We learn of the existence of our 
fcliow men only through interpretation, and therefore become ac- 
quainted with social relationships and Communities. Thus we get a 
place for religion. That there is much truth in this contention of 
Peirce and Royce as to the importance of the cognitive process of 
interpretation we do not suppose will be doubted. Professor Royce's 
application of it, however, is another story. 

‘The author proceeds to apply this principle of interpretation more 
closely ta the Community. There are here three of us in this process 
of interpretation—I who interpret, you who are interpreted, and my 
neighbor to whom I interpret. These three therefore form a Com- 
munity of Interpretation. The best interpreter of the spiritual unity 
of this community would be the one who best served it as servant of 
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Our author has now completed grounding his ideals of the Chris- 
tian religion in a metaphysical basis and turns to a further justification 
of his whole account of the essence of Christianity. Le 
he says, whether the fragment of traditional Christian doctrine which 
is here interpreted and defended is worthy to be called a religion at all; 
and if so, is this religion Christian? Professor Royce answers by 
supposing that a Pauline Christian, a cultured Greek of Paul's day 
who had accepted Paul's Christianity, should come back to life to-day. 
‘Let us suppose that he first masters the modern world of learning and 
of culture, and then proceeds to examine present«day Christianity as 
compared with Paul's, He discovers: 1. The Lord has not come, nor 
the end of the world. 2. The Patline angels and demons and even the 
Pauline conception of naturc have passed away, §, As to Christ's 
death and resurrection, he believed once that they were essential and 
historical truths; what shall he believe now? The problem for such a 
man is, how far in the light of modern knowledge he can still hold 
the old views. To make a long story short, he is compelled to accept 
the interpretation of Professor Royce as to what is essential Chris- 
tianity, He is compelled to throw aside masses of ancient imagery 
and legend as mere symbols of deeper truth, but “the one thing by 
which he must hold fast is the Pauline doctrine of the presence of the 
redeeming divine spirit in the living Church. This doctrine in some 
form he must retain, If he can retain it, he will be in spirit a Pauline 
Christian however he otherwise interprets the person of Christ” (362). 
But how large must he conceive this Church to be? “The Church, 
however, must mean the company of all mankind in so far as mankind 
actually win the genuine and redeeming life in brotherhood, in loyalty, 
and in the Beloved Community. . . . The true Church ig represented on 
earth by whatever body of men are most faithful, according to, their 
lights, to the cause of the unity of all mankind” (pp. 37, 8). Lf now 
this Returned Guest from the other world asks as to the basis in 
metaphysical reality of this new Christianity, the author proceeds, 
as he himself explains, to ground him in the Roycean philosophy. The 
reader of this review will notice the minimum of content given to 
Christianity as compared with the maximum of breadth given to the 
‘Church | 


We have attempted in this review to give the reader Professor 
Royce’s line of thought as he develops his views concerning the 
mature of Christianity, as the modern man could hold jt to-day, and 
concerning its metaphysical justification. We have indicated, as we 
hhave tried to do this, some criticisms at the salient points of the 
author's explication. Perhaps only a few words are necessary in 
‘conclusion. 


We have intimated that Professor Royce's Absolute Moniam was 
probably responsible (at least in part) for his transformation of 
bean, ot Christianity. We have not meant to assert by this 

hat all idealistic monists would accept these conclusions from the 
premises. Men like John Caird of the old country, Augustus H. 
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‘The volumes are attractively bound, the letter-press and paper are 
excellent, and the work is furnished with an admirable index. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. Benjamin Lewes Honsow, 


Nature ond Cognition of Space and Time, By Rey, Jonson Ester 
Watrex, Author of “The Perception of Space and Matter” and 
"The Principles of Knowledge”. West Newton, Pa: Johnston 
and Penney. 1914. 8¥o, pp. 186, 

This is a “discussion of the Nature and our Cognition of Space and 


Kantian hypothesis of ideality; space being held to be real as an inde- 
Pendent entity, and time as an attribute or property of entities.” 

The discussion is clear, well-informed, up to date; and it conducts, 
as it seems to us, to the right conclusion. Indeed, we welcome it 
heartily as indicative of a tendency to return to the older realism 
from the Berkeleian and the Kantian idealism, and also from what 
in strangely called the “new realism". We shall eagerly await the 
“psychological essay" which the author promises us in his “preface” 
under the title of “Subject and Object”. 

Princeton, ‘Witt Barston Gorewe, Ja. 


Nieterche, And Other Exponents of Individualism. By Pauw Carus. 
Chicago, London: The Open Court Publishing Company. 19t4. 


‘This is not a biography. It is rather a series of glimpses of the 
prophet of anarchy; his life, his character, his work, his influence, 
We are shown his “anti-scientific tendencies". We are given “Deussen's 
recollections of his youth", The “extreme nominalism” of his phi- 
Josophy fs pointed out. His “originality" is estimated as tess than he 
himself thought it to be. The “quintessence of his philosophy”, “the 
Overnian”, is described. His chief writing, “Thus spake Zarathustra” 
is quoted at length and commented on. The “contrast between his 
philosophy and his own habits of life” is s0 presented that we see him 
really 10 have been “a protest against himself". A chapter is given to 
hhis “predecessor” in the philosophy of individualism and egotism, 


as “another Nietzsche”, but is described as “coarse in comparison with 
him”. His few “disciples” are named and their influence appraised. 
Power is shown to be his “principle of valuation”. “Individualism” 
is rightly represented as his philosophy, his religion, his God. Eight 
fall page portraits of Nietzsche are given, and the book concludes with 
@ Copious “Index”. 
We with Dr. Carus in his estimate: “Nietzsche was most 
very ingenious; he was very talented but he was not a 
=, Sel pean He was abnormal, titanic in his 
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@ corrollary from Dr, Burkitt's erroneous critical conclusions. Correct 
them, and there remains no basis for such a pronouncement. There 
are manifest advantages in starting, for instance, from Luke. We 
know who Luke was; we know something of the opportunities he 
enjoyed for obtaining trustworthy information on the matters about 
which he wrote; we have from him a much more extensive document 
‘and can subject what he tells us to more external tests. But we need 
not go further, It is inevitable that Dr. Burkitt's entire article should 
need rewriting from any other viewpoint than precisely his own 
rather individual one. We agree heartily, however, when he writes 
as follows (p. 3442): “The history of Christianity was not a simple 
advance from an original unitarian ‘philanthropy’ to the ultimate 
recognition of the Deity of Christ. Naturally it took many genera~ 
tions of Christian thought to evolve a form of words which should 
satisfactorily define the exceptional nature of the Founder of the new 
religion in terms of current philosophical conceptions. But from the 
first there existed the sentiment of devotion, the temper of mind which 
was assured that no title was too high to give, no homage too high to 
Pay, to the Son of God, who had been sent from heaven to overcome 
death and open the gates of everlasting life to those who believed on 
Him” We must recognize that Jesus was the Divine Son of God come 
‘to earth on a mission of saving mercy, which involved the giving of 
his life as a ransom for men—if, that is, we wish to be true to the 


records, 

Immediately before the article Gospels a short article (two pages) 
is inserted on Gospel, by Mr. James Strahan. It Is a good article and 
fairly covers its subject ; but it is not without some shortcomings, The 
first and larger portion of it is taken up with an account of “the 
content of the Gospel”, as preached by the disciples and by Jesus 
Himself. We are very truly told that it is now generally agreed that 
“the good tidings preached in the very easliest Apostolic Church was 
gospel regarding the incarnate, atoning, judging, redeeming, glori- 
fied Christ"; and if we understand Mr. Strahan aright he wishes his 
teaders to understand that he himself accords with the contention that 
there is no antithesis to be drawn between “the religion of Jesus” and 
“the gospel of Christ". But in his further remarks on the Gospel 
whether of the disciples or of Jesus Himself, he appears to permit 
the very core of it to slip through his fingers—what Dr. Denney has 
So strongly insisted on under the broad name of “the death of Christ": 
and the emphasis is shifted to the personality of Jesws, in the manner 
of the Ritechlians. Not what Christ did but what He was, we are led 
to believe is the essence of the Gospel: which is distinctly not the 
exse—if, that is, we wish to be true to the records. 

Ernst Trocltsch gives us an interesting and instructive article on 
FreeThought in which the origin of the Free-Thinking Societies is 
traced and the reason for their existence pointed out. The following 
sentences near the close of the article are suggestive: “Tr stands to 
Feason that, if modern thought should continually prove unable to 
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ah - logic of morality, the former sees in it an indispensable moment 
the metaphysics of culture. He says many true and suggestive 
things but the question still remains whether the immortality that has 
been really effective in the life of humanity is that whose reality 
is based on a postulate or on faith in Him “who abolished death, 
and brought life and immortality to light through the gospel”, 
Lincoln University, Pa. Gronce Jonxson, 


The Miracles of Unbelief. By Fraxk Battann, DD, MA, BSc 
(Londen), F.l » Double Prizeman in Hebrew and New Testa~ 
ment Greek in the University of London, Author of “Hackel’s 
Monism False”, "Theomonism True”, “Clarion Fallacies", “Guilty”, 
“The True God", “The New Theology”, “The People's Religious 
Difficulties", “Does it Matter What a Man Believes?” “Does Faith 
need Reasons?” “Eddyism—A Delusion and a Snare”, The Chris- 
tian Why Not? Series, etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George 
Street. 1914, Popular edition (the eighth). Svo, pp. xvi, 382. 

We welcome heartily this “popular” edition of this not undeservedly 
most popular apologetic work of the last quarter of a century. A full 
review of it will be found in the predecessor of Tax Pxrxceron Tuno- 

Locicat, Review, the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, for October 

1901. 

Princeton, Witiam Brewton Greene, Ja. 








The Fitness of the Environment. An Inquiry, into the Biological Sig 
nificance of the Properties of Matter. By Lawnence J. Henntn- 
sox, Assistant Professor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard Uni- 
versity, In part delivered as lectures in the Lowell Institute, 
February 1913. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. 
$1.g0 net. 

‘The primary object of the writer of this book is to show that “the 
properties of matter and the course of cosmic evolution are intimately 
related to the structure of the living being and to its activities; they 
become therefore far more important in biology than has been pre+ 
viously suspected, For the whole evolutionary process both cosmic 
‘and organic, is one, and the biologist may now rightly regard the 
universe as biocentric.” 

The proof of this is given by a careful and thoroughly scientific 
study of what is meant by fitness and of the wonderful fitness of the 
environment to the living structures that exist in the world. After a 
short discussion of the greater environment we proceed to see that 
the chief elements that are concerned with the continuance or the 

‘Very existence of life on this planet are carbon, hydrogen and oxygen; 

a Gran Vicy form wobeey the former as it becomes the chief 

eletent in the hydrocarbons and organic chemistry. The argument 

abonndé in illustration, is remarkably clear, and ig convincing, The 
material brought together is varied and the author while seeking proof 
from many fields shows a splendid working knowledge in them all. 
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title of “Son of Man”, when “church theology”, “schematic tendency”, 
“interpolation”, etc, are written aver all the most characteristic 
features of the Gospel narrative, it is only natural that "Myth" should 
plumply be writen over the whole narrative, or else that its possible 
historical basis should be relegated to the region of the unknowable. 

‘The rise of the mythical school has changed the battle between ortho- 
doxy and liberalism into a three-comered fight. Conservatives, Liberals 
and Radicals are now the contending parties, and at a given moment 
any two of these may be found fighting against the third. It is inter~ 
‘esting 10 note that the Radicals agree with the Conservatives that the 
only Christianity that ever existed was a “Christ religion”, or belief in 
redemption through the Son of God. Conservatism, in the meantime, 
has been cautious in its attitude toward the mythical movement, un~ 
certain whether to welcome it as an ally, coming from an unexpected: 
quarter, attacking the Liberals in the rear, and showing by a sort 
‘ef reductio ad absurduim the impossibility of drawing a consistent 
Picture of an historic Christ stripped of supernatural attributes; or 
whether to regard it simply as an expression of that spirit of whieh the 
Apostle John spoke, the spirit which denies that Jesus Christ is come 
iin the flesh. (1 Jno. iv, 3). 

Dr, Thorburn, after showing the historic antecedents of the new 
mythicism in the theories of Strauss and Bruno Bauer, divides his 
‘material into (1) the Historical Data and (2) the Mythical Data. 
Features of the Gospel narratives which testify to their trustworthiness 
are reviewed, and the testimony of Paul is marshalled with telling 
effect. Dr. Thorburn places a higher value upon the witness of 
Roman writers than does Loofs, for instance, in his recent Oberlin 
Tectures. Of the passages in Josephus he regards Antig, XVIILi,3. a8 
‘#0 suspicious that no weight can be attached to it, but finds the other 
passage, Aritiq. XX. which speaks of “the brother of Jesus who 
‘was called Christ, whose name was James”, a reliable witness to the 
historicity of Jesus. In speaking of the Jesus of Jewish tradition, 
Dr. Thorburn traverses ground more unfamiliar to the general reader, 
Dut, he believes, of great importance. While Jewish tradition is full 
of slander and hostile misrepresentation, it never breathes the slightest 
dombt of the historical existence of Jesus. Our author quotes the 
passage in the Talmud, “Simeon ben Azzai has said. 


‘legitimate 
“that the Jews of the generations immediately succeeding Jesus ac- 
the actual birth, and, therefore, so far, the historical 
the Founder of Christianity.” We might add here that 
testimony also to the fact that there was something 
of the ordinary, and witnesses “so far to the Gospel 


d part of his work Dr. Thorburn discusses “Pre-Chris~ 
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preacher's reform-labors; namely, his relation to the children. In 
Michael Savonarola, the reformer’s grandfather, whose ethical and 
educational writings have been recently brought to light by Arnold 
Segariz2i, is found the real teacher of Savonarola, Though himself 
primarily a physician, he was profoundly religious and ever concerned 
for the moral welfare of Padua and Ferrara, Particularly in Ferrara, 
where court-life was a moving scene of unrestrained worldliness, his 
‘Protest was as vigorous as it was unrelenting (pp. 5-12). He wrote 
on penance (Della Penitensa) and in praise of John the Baptist (De 
Joudibus Johannis Baptistae), giving special advice to monks and reli- 
gious orders, showing remarkable knowledge, for a layman, of the old 
‘classic and philosophical writers; yet he was by no means a Humanist : 
his one pride was to be a Christian (pp. 20, 21). His special treatise De 
regimmine Pracgnantivm, addressed to the women of Ferrara, and part 
of the Italian text of which is given in the first section of an appendix 
to this book (pp. 127-134), deals specifically with the rearing of 
children. Religion is to be instilled into a child at an early period in 
its development. He is to be taught reverence for all religious asso- 
iations, to learn the Ave Maria, Pater Noster, Credo, sign of the 
cross, and the practice of purity (pp. 2t-27). 

Savonarola was born at Ferrara, Sept. 2t, 1452, Professor Schnitzer 
Places the death of the grandfather Michael about 1468, and argues 
that in these fifteen years of the younger Savonarola’s life, impression- 
able and formative years in any life, the influence of the grandfather's 
example anid teaching is a necessary conclusion (pp. 28, 29). 

‘The exelusive burden of the second part of the book is Savonarola’s 
struggles in Florence. The disgraceful Shrovetide hilarities of the 
Florentine youth are graphically pictured (pp. 40-44), in all of which 
they were no worse than their parents and other adults. The out- 
standing sins were: general lack of reverence for sacred matters, 
dancing, games of chance, gambling, prostitution, luxurious living, and 
the indecent dress of the women, Savonarola worked owt a unique 
theory of social reform in which the child was both the goal and the 
means. While he addressed the most pungent admonitions to all 
Parents, especially the lenient ones (pp. $7, $8), it was in the child 
that he saw the choicest instrument of ultimate moral restoration. 
Furthermore, he made use of the gregarious instincts of the child, and 
banded the Florentine children together into a “children's-police” 
(pp. 72-90), composed of youth between the ages of twelve and twenty, 
chosen mainly from the best families (p.77). The city was divided into 
four sections and guards placed in charge, from among whom each 
week an overseer (Aufscher, proposto) was elected by the children, 
‘with full power to summon to judgment all disturbing cases (p, 75). 
Savonarola believed in praising “his young emissaries" for their ef- 
forts, on the principle that to praise virtue is to increase it (Virtue ~ 
lourota erercit, p. 80, note 166). That they were abundantly successful, 
Seem rae Oe: Sao She wre real saree 

that age. 
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Scriptures and the writings of the Church Fathers. He believed in 
‘transubstantiatior i 


means Downe vine tae, vas tate This was: the ioral 
earnestness of it, the overpowering religious impetus which his 
system produced, its non-Jesuitism; Sot wich abes bla-wodk 

| tecnc ‘alan 0" he modern edu (op (2,123), "And Bt of 


We have two criticisms to offer. ‘The form of the book is repeatedly 


naturalism, or transcendentalism. He believes “that its permanent 


former apart from the latter? Disallowing, of course, all Romanizing 

elements of idolatry and superstition, may we not think, and think 

justly, even from Professor Schnitzer's excellent account, that in 

Savonarola’s educational struggles we have a man fundamentally ted 

‘by the Divine Spirit? And thinking it, may we not say it, even in 
| our materialistic day, that “as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 

these are sons of God"? 

Langhorne, Pa. Benyamex F, Patst, Ji 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Christ in the Social Order. By the Rev. W. M, Crow, D.D., Professor 
of Pastoral Theology and Christian Ethics, United Free Church 
College, Glasgow. Author of “The Cross in Christian Exper- 
dence” and "The Day of the Cross”, ete. Hodder & Stoughton. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 1913. 8vo, pp. xii, 295. 

“This book is an endeavor to set the sources and issues of our social 
‘unrest in the Tight of the ethics of Christ.” “A constant watchfulness 
ntained against entering into the sphere either of ero- 








5 (erolbiiiences taken from the Preface of thts remarkable 
N its chief excellence and its one defect. Its excel- 
iat it applics the ethics of Christ to the problems of social 
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Providence and the Problem of Evil. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, April: B. Haters, A Volume 
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episcopacy is everything else may be tolerated. Mr. R. A. 
Knox seems to give us to understand that by many of his 
supporters at least—and there is no reason to suppose Dr. 
Weston to be in substantial disaccord with them'—any 
heresy whatever might be endured better than lack of 
episcopal orders: truths are only “enshrined by the Church,”” 
it seems, while “episcopacy is integral and belongs to the 
essence of the Church itself." It may be supposed, how- 
ever, that it is more embarrassing to contend at Zanzibar 
than in the Common Rooms at Oxford—at least without 
some counterbalancing action—that it is more important to 
induce Mussulmans and Fetish-worshippers to permit them- 
selves to be episcopally organized than it is to bring them 
to the acceptance of the Gospel. At all events the Bishop 
of Zanzibar has felt compelled in protesting against what he 
deems the laxity of the Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa 
in the matter of episcopacy, to protest also against the 
laxity of the Church of England in tolerating within its 
communion men who deny fundamental elements of the 
Christian faith. By so doing, he has not only guarded 
himself to some extent against the uncomfortable tu quoque, 
but has immensely strengthened his case. He appears not 
merely as the zealot of untenable episcopal pretentions,® but 
as the champion of the Christian religion. 

“The Church does not accept the Episcopate," he remarks (The 
Case against Kikuyu, p. 56), “she cannot exist without it.” 

"The British Review, February, to14, p. 0 

* His own contention is expressed in the words: “So that ultimately 
we are compelled to admit Episcopacy to be the result of divine will 
and guidance; and, apart from modernist views, the purpose and wish 
of Christ Himself" (The Case against Kikuyu, p. 18). But even 
this ix made out only (1) by confusing parochial (Presbyterian) and 
diocesan (Episcopalian) episcopacy, and then (2) invoking the amaz~ 
ing principle (p. 13): “For it is now positively agreed among Chris- 
tian theologians that it is not possible to distinguish in effect between 
an immediate act of God, and au act performed by Him through the 
agency of the Christian Church"—that is to say what the Church does, 
God does; and hence whatever is established by the Church must 
be declared to have been established by God. On that principle it 
may be said that Episeopacy is “the purpose and wish of Christ”, 
for has it not been established by Christ's Church? This mode of con- 
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will not recognize the necessity of such a protestation as is 
embodied in the following words,® or who will withhold 
(apart from its sacerdotal coloring) his hearty sympathy 
from it. 

“I submit to your Lordship that it is safer for us to do and 
say what God has commanded, rather thas, being, moved thereto 
hy sn unbalanced desire for union, to falsify our witness and 
tamper with the message with which we have been entrusted. 

Nor has He revealed to us that by the way of modifying re~ 
vealed Truth to the taste of the modern world we shill Iead 
the souls of men to Him. Rather has He bidden us uplift our 
voice in solid, corporate witness to the Faith delivered to the 
‘Church, leaving it to His wisdom and love to turn the modern 
mind to His sacramental presence in His Chureh. 

For Modernism does not make men Christians in the accepted 
sense of the word, much less does it make them sons of the Holy 
Church of Christ. It is a new religion, and every soul attracted 
thereto means a new betrayal of the witness with which we are 
entrusted. It is easy enough to cast away the dogmas that 
hinder the modern mind from professing Christ, but if so be 
God requires of us, for the furtherance of His plans, a faith- 
ful witness to Revelation rather than an increasing roll of not 
very humble disciples, to what purpose is our self-appointed 
task?" 


When Dr. Weston speaks here of “an unbalanced desire 
for union”, he has of course in mind, among other manifes- 
tations of it, especially the proposed scheme of federation 
set forth in the resolutions of the Kikuyu Conference; and 
he may be supposed, accordingly, to be thinking, among 
other betrayals of the cause of truth which he thinks have 
been perpetrated in the cause of union, particularly of the 
betrayal of the cause of episcopacy of which he considers 
Drs. Willis and Peel to have been guilty in assenting to 
that scheme of federation. We regret to be compelled 
to understand that these Bishops have no intention what- 
ever of “betraying” the cause of episcopacy; whatever 
value they attach to the union of the churches, they at- 
tach more value to episcopacy.” They stand flatly on the 
“Quadrilateral” of the Lambeth Conference of 1888 as the 


“Ecclesia Anglicano, . 37. 
*CE Steps Towards Reunion, pp. 7 and 28 ff, 
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mind; and no thoughtful observer can doubt that the “un- 
balanced desire for union” which he cites to the bar of 
our judgment, constitutes one of the gravest, because one 
of the most insidious, dangers which confront the Churches 
of our day whether at home or on the mission-field, The 
erimes which have been and are being committed in the 
name of union rival in number and in greatness those which 
are said to be committed in the name of freedom. Nor 
has this “unbalanced desire for union” always even the ex- 
cuse of drawing its impulse from a serious purpose, so as to 
be chargeable only with a faulty perspective; it sometimes 
‘seems to be the outcome of little more than thoughtlessness 
and lack of spiritual earnestness. A recent writer,—who 
is much of the same general way of thinking with Dr. 
Weston—even correlates it with nothing deeper than the 
so-called “practical” genius of Americans. We read 2‘? 
“The American nation is ever out for results. Its triumphs 
are in applied science. A new experiment is its joy. We are 
impatient of delay, of debate, of dependence upon any one, The 
problem of irreligion arises; let the religious bodies get together, 
and get busy. The plain man wants something he om under- 
stand, Why have rival businesses, when one can accommodate 
‘the trade? Sunday is neglected; let everyone go to church once 
‘om one Sunday, it matters not where. Fix the day, and we will 
all wear @ button and go to church. Missions are right. They 
help civilization. But there is waste of money and men in the 
same fields. Business methods demand cotiperation in the Mis- 
sion Fields. Organize, advertise, unify, push things through, 
If objection should be taken that this is a very worldly propo- 
sition for attaining spiritual results, there are certainly many 
who would see no great harm in that, who conceive that the 
twentieth century demands a new version of Christianity, who 
‘claim that problems of faith have had their day, who would 
change now even our Lord’s own test of discipleship, It is no 
Tonger "Whom do ye say that T am?" but “What do ye say thar 
lam? The Kingdom of Heaven must find its realization on 
‘earth Social betterment is the Gospel. There is little wonder 
‘that reunion at any price for practical purposes is the tempta+ 
tion of the hour, And the method is—Codperate that you may 
find unity. In practice this means that convictions of faith are 
‘kept for private edifieation. We are forced to act, when we get 


HP. Bull, The Constructive Quarterly, September i914, pp, 464i. 
Compare A. C. Headiam below, note 19, 
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which we have been put in charge, as the one saving force 
in the world. 

The “unhappy divisions” by which Reformed Protestants 
for example are separated from their brethren of other 
communions are just the external marks and therefore the 
public witnesses of the purity of the Gospel in which they 
trust and for the preservation and propagation of which in 
the world they exist as organized communities, Their 
brethren in other communions—the existence of which 
bears witness to other convictions—they have no difficulty 
in heartily recognizing as Christian brethren, though in er- 
ror,—oftentimes no doubt serious and in itself considered 
deadly error; and they have no difficulty in heartily co- 
operating with them in the whole range of Christian work, 
so long as thereby their own particular testimony to the 
purer Gospel which in God's providence they have been 
enabled to preserve, is neither abandoned, nor truncated, 
nor diluted, nor obscured. These “divisions'’ mean to them 
just the Gospel; the Gospel that has been maintained by 
them in this its purity only through struggle and strife, « 
tears, and yes, blood, during two thousand years of Chiris- 
tian history. They cannot undo this history; nor can they 
in these latter days cast lightly off from them the heritage 
of divine truth of which through this history they have 
come to be the guardians in the world. This heritage they 
must preserve at all costs; and at all costs they must trans- 
mit it pure and whole to those, whether at home or abroad, 
to whom it is given to them to convey the Gospel. They 
owe the heathen the Gospel; the Gospel in its entirety and. 
in its purity; not a diluted Gospel, nor a truncated Gospel, 
nor a distorted Gospel, as if a diluted, or a truncated, or a 
distorted Gospel were good enough for heathen, And they 
owe them this Gospel as it has been clarified, and compacted, 
and guarded, and given its most vital and perfect statement, 
after two thousand years of study and thought and experi- 
ence and controversy, that the new churches growing up 
under their care in fresh lands may be saved from the er- 


Bae 
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at all events, whether such an “undivided front” as could 
be given to Christianity by sinking essential differences and 
covering over suppressed divergences of the utmost im- 
portance, in an indistinguishable mass of apparent same- 
ness, could be more effective in winning the heathen to the 
common Christianity than the frank exploitation by cach 
type of belief and organization of its own particular mes- 
sage. Certainly the heathen may be trusted,—none can be 
more fully trusted,—to feel the gulf which separates a 
Christian of any type from the heathen around him, and 
to class solidly together in their thought all Christians of 
all types as a people apart. ‘The differences that divide 
Christians, in the heathen apprehension as truly and as 
spontaneously as in that of the Christians themselves, di- 
vide Christians. The essential unity is not lost in the super- 
imposed variety, and the “front” amid all divisions remains 
for all spiritual ends undivided. 

Those who have read with attention any considerable 
portion of the immense correspondence in the British news 
papers, which was called out by the Kikuyu incident, will 
not have failed to note a number of testimonies from actual 
observers on the ground to both facts here adverted to— 
the positive value of what we may call “competition” in 
mission work also, and the full recognition by the heathen 
of the solidarity of the whole Christian body despite its 
more superficial divisions. We are glad to observe that 
the promoters of the Kikuyu Federation exhibit no ten- 
dency to minimize the reality of this solidarity or its ready 
recognition by the heathen. Dr. Willis himself, in defend- 
ing before his Anglican brethren (that such a defence should 
be thought necessary betrays the real point of weakness 
and scandal in our “unhappy divisions”), his recognition as 
fellow Christians of the converts of other churches, throws 
the whole weight of his defence on the fact that the Mission 
Authorities are after all helpless in the matter—apart from 
“the fashion"; but in those in which the Protestant Christians are a 
minority in a Roman Catholic community. (The Church in Uganda. 
A Charge to Missionaries of the Uganda Mission, 1913; 19t4, p. 18.) 


be 
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We may endure with patience accordingly even those 
divisions of the forces operating in the mission field which 
have as little reason behind them as that produced by the 
pretentions of Anglican prelacy. Dr. Willis and Principal 
Grey alike being witness, these pretentions on the part of 
Anglican missionaries do not prevent brotherly intercourse 
among the converts. They do not even introduce any new 
factor to be reckoned with on the field. Protestant mis- 
sions are in any event faced everywhere by Romanist mis- 
sions making the same exclusive claims. If Protestant mis- 
sions can adjust themselves to the conditions created by the 
presence of the Romanists, they are already adjusted to 
any problem raised by Romanizers: Anglicans and Roman- 
ists will only be classed in the public mind together, as over 
against Protestants. Should the Anglican authorities, on 
the appeal of the Bishop of Zanzibar, therefore,—as they 
possibly may under the dominating (we had almost said, 
domineering) influence of the High Church section of the 
clergy—choose “the policy of isolation” deprecated by Pro- 
fessor A. C. Headlam"’ and close the way to such an adjust- 
ment as that which the Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa 
propose to make; this is to be regretted chiefly for the sake 
of the Church of England itself and the missions she has 
so splendidly sustained, which, we are given to understand, 
would find it difficult in such conditions permanently to 
retain their own converts.** No increased difficulties would 
be brought to other missions which have it in their hearts 
only to make disciples of all the nations, 

It is a pity, however, to permit the mind when engaged 
~The Church Quarterly Review, January 1014, p. 406. 

“CE Bugene Stock, The Church in the Mission Field, 1914, p. 8 
At one paint Bishops Peel and Willis postpone the loss thus (Steps 
Towards Reunion, p. $2): “There may not be an immediate danger 
of losing our present converts; but there will be a very great danger 
of Sosing their children.” They quote (p, 36) with strong approval the 
Rev, W. Chadwick's opinion: “If we hold ourselves aloof from 
other Churches we shall be left in a hopeless minority,—we not only 
Jose power for the whole cause of Christ in the face of Mohamme- 
danse, tnt we shall be ignored when in the future a native Church of 
East Africa is formed." 
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in his contention not only that the presence of the so-called 
Modernists in the Church of England gravely weakens that 
ehurch as a teacher of Christianity, and that not least in 
the mission field ;** but that their presence in it is in itself 
intolerable. His remedy for the evil is the direct one of 
calling upon the church to move in its judicial authority 
and cleanse itself from heresy. “The Ecclesia Anglican,” 
he declares,?° “needs at once to choose between the liberty 
of heresy and the duty of handing on the faith as she re- 
ceived it. She cannot have the one while she fulfils the 
other, And the sooner she chooses the better for her, the 
heathen and the Moslem.” We are in as complete sympathy 
with him with respect to the remedy which should be ap- 
plied as with respect to the nature of the evil requiring it. 
‘The chief of Dr. Weston’s supporters in the home Episco- 
pate, Dr. Gore, however, while fully agreeing with him as 
to the seriousness of the evil, appears nevertheless not to be 
able to go the whole way with him with respect to the rem- 
edy which should be applied. If we understand Dr. Gore, 
he would deprecate any attempt on the part of the church 
to extrude the Modernists by judicial proceedings. He 
would be satisfied with a declaration by “the bishops, as the 
official guardians of the Church” repudiating all complicity 
with their claim to a legitimate place in the church, and 
the relegation of their actual separation from the church 
to their own consciences. “Let us continue,” he says,*? 


= Dr. Weston feels very strongly on this matter and permits himself 
‘the age of somewhat biting language in speaking of it, likening so 
@ body as the Church of England to “a Socicty for 
shirking vital issues” (Ecclesia Anglicana, p. 10), and expressing ser- 
jous doubt whether it is not thereby rendered entirely “unfit to send 
missionaries to heathen or Mohammedan lands” (p, 7), “I can speak 
only for what 1 see and know,” he remarks (p. 14); “and speaking 
for this Mohammedan land, I do not hesitate to say that a Church that 
has two siews in its highest ranks about the trustworthiness of the 
Bible, the authority of the pace Ameen of the Christ, 
‘has surrendered its chance of winning the Moslem.” 
™Beclesla Anglicana, p. 13. 
"The Basis of Anglican Fellowship in Faith and Organization. 
Fourth Impression. 1014. p. 26. 
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of England is brought home to us startlingly by the ap- 
pearance of the Lady Margaret Professors of Divinity of 
both Universities in the lists in championship of the lax 
interpretation of obligation to formularies** As he gives 
“no explicit expression” of his own position Professor 


™ Bishop Gore's Challenge to Criticism. A reply to the Bishop of 
‘Oxford's Open Letter on the Basis of Anglican Fellowship. By W. 
Sanday, D.D,, F.B.A., Lady Margaret Professor and Canon of Christ 
Church, 1914, The Miracle of Christianity, A plea for “the Critical 
School” in regard to the tise of the Creeds. A letter to the Right Rev= 
erend Charles Gore, D.D,, Lord Bishop of Oxford, from J. F, Bethune- 
Baker, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. 1914. We regret to be compelled to associate Dr, Gwat~ 
kin with his fellow professors so far as the advocacy of toleration of 
these lax views in the Church is concerned. He writes with a constant 
flavor of sarcasm to Dr. Gore: “You are disquieted, and not without 
season, for the air is full of reckless theorizing, and some of the literary 
eriticism is very shallow and profane. Yet 1 see little cause for alarm, 
and none at all for ‘solemn repudiations’ intended to make it as dis~ 
honorable for critics as for Evangelicals to remain in the ministry of 
the Church of England, But, say you, Mr. X rejects the Virgin Birth, 
denies the Resurrection, and admits no miracles. Well, this is more 
easily said than proved without a minute and undesirable inquisition 
‘into private beliefs. It is not a plain question of fact, as when some 
disloyal person farces the most solemn part of our Communion Service 
with extacts from the Latin Mass; it is a question, as you say, of 
, and I may add, is a question calling for much caution, 

and sometimes for more sympathy and charity than most of us possess. 
Take a couple of instances Some explain the Birth from a Virgin by 
‘saying that intense Messianic longing enabled her to do what other 
women cannot do; while Keim's account of the Resurrection is that 
Jesus lives, and sent ‘telegrams’ to his disciples, These theories are 
none of mine; they sccm to me seriously defective, Yet I cannot see 


Nay, my Lord, we need to remember that the goodness of God is 
leading others as well as ourselves; and by the mystery of His dealing 
with your own soul I entreat you to reverence His dealing with another. 
If my neighbor walks in darkness, I will rather pray God to cast 
His bright beams of light upon him than help to stigmatize him in the 
‘Church and drive him out from what you hold to be the only means 
of grace which God has promised.” ‘—The Bishop of Oxford's Opew 
Letter: An Open Letter in Reply. By H. M, Gwatkin, M.A, Dixie 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge, Hon. D.D. and formerly 
Gifford Lecturer, Edinburgh. 1014, pp. 3-4. 
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For example it becomes at once clear as we glance through 
the series of writings to which he refers us, that his natur- 
alistic opinions, here expressed with so keen a consciousness, 
have not been of quite so slow a growth and have not come 
to their present completeness quite so recently as might be 
supposed from the mere letter of the sketch of their develop- 
ment here given.’ Dr. Sanday had already indeed more 
than a quarter of a century ago given them expression quite 
as clearly and in much the same terms as now; and it may 
be doubted whether the obligations under which he is in- 
clined generously to recognize that he may stand to Profes- 
sor Lake and Mr. J. M. Thompson for the formation of 
his opinions, may not more naturally have been the other 
way about. Now and then an incidental suggestion comes 
to us, at least, which leads us to fear that Dr. Sanday may 
have (like the late Dr. A. B. Davidson for example) been 
through all these years building worse than he knew.® At 
all events there is certainly very little of what he has subse- 
quently said about miracles which is not already present, in 
germ at least, in a passage like the following:”* 
“Into the philosophy of these marvellous phenomena I do not 
enter. What'is their relation to God's ordinary government of 
the universe I do not feel competent to say. I do not myself 
believe that they are in the strict sense ‘breaches’ of natoral 
law. I believe that if we could see as God sees we should become 
tory Times, November 1902); (4) The Life of Christ in Recent Re~ 
search, 1907; (5) Sermon on “The meaning of Miracles" in Miracles: 
Papers and Sermons contributed to the Guardian, Edited by H. S. 
Holland, sort. (6) Paper at the Middlesbrough Church Congress, 
‘October 1912. 

™P. 17. 

™ For example we meet in Mr, H. C. Hoskier's Codex B and its Allies, 
ao14, Part I, p. 422, the following: “Many who should have raised 
their voices against the mischief wrought, have sat by in apathy or have 
wilfully fostered these heresies Or, if not wilfully, they have aa- 
sumed @ faltering attitude which caused their own students to misin- 
terpret their master’s lessons. Thus we have the spectacle of Thomp~ 
to Sanday; “We learned that from: you’, and 





"No. 9 of Oxford House Papers, First Series, on “Free-thinking”, 
1886, 
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existed and that they account for a very large part of the 
contents of the Synoptics, has no tendency to suggest that 
other portions of the contents of these Gospels, derived from 
other sources, are inferior either in age or in historical trust- 
worthiness to the material derived from one or the other 
of these two. The relative originality and historical trust- 
worthiness of this additional material are to be ascertained 
on their own proper evidence; and Dr. Sanday, for his part, 
has put himself very fully on record as estimating both the 
originality and the historical trustworthiness of the Infancy 
Chapters of Luke very highly indeed.** He points out 
many and very convincing indications in the narrative itself 
of its historical value; and he even permits himself (like 
Sir William Ramsay,”* but as he is careful to intimate in- 
dependently of him) to trace the material here recorded 
ultimately to Mary herself—an attribution for which he 
has reasons to give which he considers weighty. “Such an 
inference”, he very justly remarks,°? “would invest the con- 
tents of these chapters with high authority.” We are not 
informed that Dr. Sanday has withdrawn this high estimate 
of the historical authority of this material." One would 

“Eg, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 1, 189, pp. 443 ff. CE. 
also the Sermon on the Virgin Birth printed in The Expository Times, 


axiv, 1903, pp. 296 ff. 

“Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? A Study on the Credibility of St. 
Luke. 188. 

“'P. Gj and note. 

= He has perhaps somewhat modified it in the sermon on "The Mean- 
ing of Miracles", printed in Miracles, edited by Dr, Holland, rort, 
where however he still presents a rapid but telling summary of evi- 
dence for the historical trustworthiness of the Infancy chapters of 
‘both Matthew and Luke, The very cautious conclusion runs (pp. 
t4t.)= "IT would not myself deny that the imagination has been 
at work somewhat freely in these opening sections of both the First 
and Third Gospels; it would be precarious to lay great stress on 
more than the points that the two authorities have in common—=the 
birth at Bethlehem, the birth before conjugal union, the name Jerua, 
the home at Nazareth.” Here we have probably the low-water mark 
of his growing skepticiem: prior to the Paper at Middlesbrough—after 
which be tells us that his progress has been rapid, He still apparently 
affirms “the birth before conjugal union” as credibly attested. But 
he had not yet apparently attached himself to “the school whose 
watchword is ‘the supernatural without miracle'" (p. 16). 
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them. It is not immediately apparent on what grounds he 
bases this opinion. Paul, for example, in his references 
to miracles speaks quite generally®” and Paul is not the only 
first-hand witness. Dr. Sanday does not doubt, for in- 
stance, that Luke was both Paul's companion and the author 
of the Book of Acts: and in that case it is hard to deny to 
Luke recognition as a first-hand witness to miracles, Paul's 
and others’. On Paul’s and Luke's testimony we may be 
Sure, and Dr. Sanday is sure, that miracles happened in the 
early days of the Church. The miracles to which Luke 
testifies, however, are not all of the sort that Dr. Sanday 
calls supra naturam. But Luke testifies not only to the 
miracles of the early Christians but to miracles wrought by 
Jesus, and though he does not pretend to have himself wit- 
nessed any of these, as Paul's companion he enjoyed excel- 
lent opportunities of informing himself on first-hand au- 
thority of what really happened (as say with respect to the 
resurrection of Jesus), and we can hardly doubt, on his 
testimony alone, that Jesus Himself as well as His followers 
worked miracles;—and Dr. Sanday does not doubt it, If 
Luke is not technically a first-hand witness that fault, to all 
who believe, with Dr. Sanday,'®! that the Fourth Gospel is 
the work of an eye-witness, is fully cured by the testimony 
of John. We can moreover get behind Luke. As Dr. San- 
day himself points out, each of the chief documents which 
underlie Luke, the Narrative Source, the Discourse Source, 
and the so-called Special Source, testifies to abounding mir- 
acles wrought by Jesus. And, as Dr. Sanday again himself 
points out,’ the distinction which he draws between supra 
naturans and contra naturam miracles “certainly was not 
present to the mind of the Biblical historians, and miracles 
of the one class are not inferior in attestation to those of 

"CE. the passages; Roms, xv. 18, 19; 2 Cor, xii. 12; 1 Cor, xii. 6 8 
ro, xiv. 3, 5, 19; Gal. iii. 8 cited in The Expository Times, xiv. p. 62. 
CE. the Church Congress at Middlesbrough, p. 183. 

™ The Expository Times, as cited, pp. 6g ff. 

™ hid, Ibid, ” 
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and contains features of such a character as to make it 
intrinsically certain that it could not have been invented, 
but “must have come from our Lord Himself and no 
other”. “But the story of the Temptation,” he proceeds, 
“all turns on the assumption of the power of working 
miracles. All three temptations have for their ob- 
ject to induce Him to work miracles for purposes other than 
those for which He was prepared to work them. The story 
would be nul] and void if He worked no miracles at all,” 
That is to say our Lord Himself bears witness in the ac- 
count of the Temptation which He, and no other, must have 
given and therefore actually did give, that He was con- 
scious of the power to work miracles, and did work them 
‘on all proper occasions. Here is stringent evidence indeed, 
independent of all inquiry into “sources”: the narrative in 
itself bears convincing testimony to its authenticity as a 
personal witness of our Lord's own; and this witness is to 
His miracle-working. The point now to be pressed is that 
this stringent witness of our Lord’s own to His miracle- 
working concerns particularly “nature miracles’, miracles 
contra naturam. The making of the stones into bread is as 
distinctly a nature miracle, for example, as the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and fishes which Dr. Sanday refuses to 
believe happened, on this precise ground. How can Dr. 
Sanday insist, then, that “nature miracles” did not happen 
and could not happen? Has he convicted our Lord of false- 
‘witness to the nature and extent of His powers—transmu- 
ted Him into an empty boaster in the accounts He gives of 
Himself? Or does he wish to abandon’ his elaborate 
proof of the necessary origin of the account of the Temp- 
tation in our Lord’s own report? One thing stands out 
with great clearness, Dr, Sanday’s rejection of “nature 
miracles" does not rest on critical grounds. His most elab- 
orate, thorough and characteristic essays in crjticism ac- 
credit them. If he refuses to believe that such miracles oc- 
curred he can ground his refusal in nothing but an a prioré 
pronouncement that such miracles are impossible, 
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Headlam, for instance, warned him already of the unten- 
ableness of his division of miracles into two classes—he 
called them then “the supernatural” and “the abnormal”— 
in point of both nature and attestation. Dr, Strong rebuked 
beforehand his belittling of the issue and pointed out clearly 
that the real issue raised is just that between Christianity 
and “some form of mechanical naturalism”. He said :!?* 

“The question of miracles is not a question of detail, or one 
that can be neglected in the interest of practical or spiritual reli- 
gion, It is one form of the question whether God made and 
governs the world, and to decide this negatively is to adopt 
some form of mechanical naturalism,” 

And Canon Carnegie pronounced already the final judgment 
upon the whole matter :'!” 

“A non-miraculous Christianity might have a future before it; 

on that I express no opinion; but it would have no past be- 
hind it to which it could took for guidance and encouragement, 
I cannot regard it as a legitimate development of the old Chris- 
tianity, It is a new religion constituted on a completely different 
basis, and Invotving principles and motives of a completely dif- 
ferent character.” 


There are in point of fact unnaturally bound together in 
the Church of England to-day three different and neces- 
sarily antagonistic systems of religion. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford takes some account of them in his survey of the state 
of the Church,"** but does not seem adequately to feel their 
essential opposition to one another. According to him 
the Church of England is brought into peril to-day by three 
tendencies which are driving to intolerable excesses points 
of view in themselves mutually tolerable: Catholic, Evan- 
gelical and Modernist need only avoid pushing things to 
such extremes and all will be well. It is a great mistake, 
however, to imagine that it is only in extreme applications 
of the warring principles that the strange combination of 
such contradictory elements in a single body becomes an 
intolerable evil. Sacerdotalism, Evangelicalism, Naturalism 

“=P. 181. 

“P. 194 

™ The Basis, etc. p. 30. 
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a great peril: for no error could be more fatal than for 
Evangelicalism, under the sting of the common assault 
made upon them both by Sacerdotalism, to make common 
cause with Naturalism. What is needed above everything 
else in the Church of England is that Evangelicals—who 
after all constitute the only legitimate Church of England— 
should recover their self-consciousness and assert them- 
selves; no longer seeking as “good churchmen” to conciliate 
the Sacerdotalists or as “men of open mind” to conciliate the 
Liberals, but as faithful stewards of the saving gospel to 
please the Master. There is an application here too of the 
saying: “Be not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers.” 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WaRFIELD. 
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conception nrust be sought in some idea which has trans- 
formed Jesus into the person possessed of the qualities and 
charged with the function ascribed to Him in primitive 
Christian faith. 

The decision of this issue is certain if the primary his- 
torical evidence—the testimony of the New Testament 
writings—is trustworthy. This however is frequently ques- 
tioned. It is necessary therefore to analyse the evidence and 
consider its implications. When these have been determined, 
the hypothesis of transformation must be tested. If this 
fails to account for the origin of Christian faith, the explan- 
ation which this faith gives of its own origin ought to be 
accepted and with it the character of the Christian religion 
which this involves. 

There is of course a reason for the separation of the 
resurrection from the death of Jesus. The resurrection 
plainly implicates the supernatural and can have no place 
in a naturalistic interpretation of the origin of Christianity. 
‘The death of Jesus may however be accepted as a fact and 
fitted into such a construction. But this necessitates a 
modification of the New Testament representation both of 
Jesus’ person and of the significance of His death, eliminat- 
ing the divine element of His person and the redemptive 
meaning of His death, transferring both to the sphere of idea 
or belief not grounded in reality but otherwise historically 
occasioned, and retaining as facts only a human person and 
his actual death. 

Tt is not strange therefore that even from the naturalistic 
point of view an interpretation of the origin of Christianity 
should appear which insists upon the union of the death and 
the resurrection in a view of Jesus in which together these 
two elements have significance and of which they form an 
essential part. Only, on this interpretation, the New Testa- 
ment conception of Jesus, not in part and not in particular 
by the inclusion of the resurrection but in its entirety, be- 
comes either the transformation by apctheosis of an his- 
torical individual—a man, Jesus the prophet of Nazareth— 
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this belief—the resurrection—since this cannot be isolated 
from the person of whom it is predicated. In a word, the 
issue concerns the truth of primitive Christian Christology 
and thus the truth also of Christianity as a religion of 
redemption. 

It is generally agreed that the primitive Christian eom- 
munity believed in the resurrection of Jesus, or rather, in 
Jesus who was crucified, who rose from the dead and was 
exalted to the place of supreme power in the Messianic King- 
dom. There is general agreement also that the belief in the 
resurrection—and, of course, in the precedent death of Jesus 
—was the characteristic and determinative element in this 
faith. It is admitted that this faith implicates a Messianic 
background of prophecy or promise and a Messianic future 
of expectation and hope, The Jesus of whom the resurrec- 
tion was believed was believed to be the Messiah. But here 
also the genetic problem presses and different views give 
different answers. Did Jesus Himself share and inspire this 
belief? And whether He did or not, what is the source of the 
Christian conception of the Messiah? Does this have its 
origin in the ideas of the Old Testament, or have contribu- 
tions been made to it from other sources? In particular 
whence came the transcendent element in the Christian con- 
ception and the equally distinctive note of suffering and the 
triumphant issue in the resurrection? How early did this 
idea in its essential features form part of the Christian 
faith? 

‘These are some of the questions that are raised by an 
historical investigation into the origin of the early Christian 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus. They would not be 
difficult to answer if the testimony of the New Testament 
‘were accepted ; but there are many objections urged against 
this, especially its supernatural standpoint and Christian 
character. It is necessary therefore to examine the evidence 
and test its validity. 
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hier be adopted, the Epistle to the Galatians would confirm 
the reference to the resurrection in Luke’s account of Paul’s 
speech at Pisidian Antioch.” Even apart however from this 
theory of the destination and early date of the Epistle, the 
address and the autobiographical introduction make it im- 
possible to suppose that this element was ever wanting in 
Paul's Gospel. It may therefore be traced with certainty at 
least to the time of Paul's activity in Antioch in the forties. 
Did it originate there or is it still earlier? 

Pfleiderer suggests pagan influence both in the practice of 
the Antiochan Church, and, by conformation, also upon 
Paul; but he can scarcely mean origination. He says:" 


transierred them to the new Lord Christ. Thus it happened 
raturally that Christ seemed the Lord who by His death and 
resurrection wrought the salvation of His own and the 
Redeemer of the world. And now the Apostle Paul came to this 
mew community whither he had been brought from hig native 
city Tarsus by Barnabas. Soon he was at home there and 
labored with good success, so that the community rapidly in- 
creased. Thus it was certainly only natural that Paul also on 


‘with the way in which he himself had come to his faith in Christ. 
From a fanatical persecutor of the community of the Messiah” 
he had been converted to an Apostle of Christ by a vision in 
which he had seen the heavenly Christ and Son of God, 
whose death therefore was not that of an offender but a sacrifice 
to which God had given His Son for our sins that He might 
redeem us from this present evil world. Of the earthly life of the 
prophet Jesus, Paul knew very lttle—as little as the Antiochan 
Geatile Christians. It was the more natura] therefore that he 
should agree with them in the conviction that it was just the death 
and resurrection of the Son of God, even Christ, that constituted 
the redemptive fact and the content of the new redemptive faith, 
™ Acts xili. 30. 
* Religion und Religionen, 1906, p. 223; quoted by Clemen, Religions- 
geschichtliche Erklérwig des Newn Testaments, 1909, p. 15% M35 
Primitive Christianity and its non-Jewish Sources, 1912, p. 196, m. 3 
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from Paul's activity there. This makes it impossible to 
suppose that the common faith of Paul and the Church in 
the resurrection of Jesus owed its origin to the belief and 
practices of the Adonis cult. Pfleiderer intimates that Paul 
‘was prepared by his experience to codperate effectively in a 
Christian community in which this belief existed on his 
arrival. Its origin therefore in both cases must be sought in 
antecedent conditions. 

Prior to his coming to Antioch Paul spent several years 
in Tarsus. There also he was surrounded by a pagan cul- 
ture and was in contact locally with the cult of a pagan God, 
Sandan. Of this cult Frazer says:* 


‘Thus it would appear that at Tarsus as at Boghaz-Keui there 
was a pair of deities, a divine Father and a divine Son, whom 
the Grecks identified with Zeus and Hercules respectively. If 
the Baal of Tarsus was a god of fertility, as his attributes clearly 
imply, his identification with Zeus would be natural, since it was 
Zeus who, in the belief of the Greeks, sent the fertilizing rain 
from heaven. And the identification of Sandan with Hereules 
would be equally natural, since the lion and the death on the 
Byte were features common to both. Our conclusion then is that 
jit was the divine Son, the lion-god, who was burned in effigy or 
in the person of a human representative at Tarsus and perhaps 
at Boghaz-Keui, 

The investigations of Bohlig, in which the influence of 
Paul's environment in Tarsus is over- rather than under- 
estimated, reaches this conclusion * 


Tt is not surprising that an influence of the pagan popular 
religion is entirely lacking. .. The figure of the Tarsian popular 
god Sandan presents a striking parallel to the central feature of 
Paul's religious thought. Even if this has in a measure deter- 
mined the terminology of Paul, still the Apostle drew the con- 
tent of his message of faith from the Jewish Messianic belief 
which he transformed in accordance with the Damascus vision, 
‘Tt must be regarded as certain however that this distinctive coin- 
eidence of the Jewish and the pagan conception of a Saviour 
exalted to God prepared Paul's way in the pagan world of Ana- 
tolia and perhaps also caused the strict concentration of his 
‘thought upon the exalted Jesus, 

* Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 196, p. 60. 
* Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos, 1913, p. 168. 
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which He had suffered. This is not affected by Paul's 
teaching concerning the transformation of the bodies of 
believers and their conformation to Christ's glorious body 
or by his teaching that flesh and blood can not inherit the 
Kingdom of God;'* for a transformed and glorious body, 
corruption changed to incorruption, mortality having put on 
immortality, the natural body become a spiritual body wholly 
controlled by and the perfect organ of the spirit, is still a 
body—the body of Christ the first fruits and then the bodies 
of those that are His at His coming, Paul can not right- 
fully be appealed to in support of a spiritual resurrection 
and his view contrasted with an increasing materialization of 
the resurrection in the Gospels, There is no trace in his 
writings of the modern separation of the Easter faith and 
the Easter message. Paul believed in the resurrection just 
as confidently as he believed in the death of Jesus and its 
atoning significance. And he believed it of the Jesus who 
died—that it was the same Jesus who, having suffered in 
His human nature, triumphed over death in and through the 
same nature in which also He passed to His glory. Jesus 
Himself thus became for Paul in the Damascus experience 
the responsible author of a faith in which the resurrection 
formed an element so fundamental that without it his mes- 
sage of deliverance and hope lacked validity and he himself 
and others who bore witness to its reality became false wit- 
nesses of God." 

Familiar as we are with Paul's Christology it is difficult 
to realize what a cataclysmic change, what a revolution, was 
thus produced in the very center of the religious conviction 
of a deeply religious Jew, a Hebrew of the Hebrews and 
strictly monotheistic. To him every thought and practice of 
polytheism must have been an abomination, as every tendency 
toward the apotheosis of a human being must have been 
foreign and revolting to his inmost nature. Yet the Jesus to 
whom Paul gave with God a place in his monotheistic faith 





“1 Cor. xv, 38 ff. 
“1 Cor, xv. 15. 
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resurrection of Jesus? And if there be such indications, 
how was this pre-Pauline faith grounded; and is it of Chris- 
tian or pre-Christian origin? 

Pre-PAULINE Farr 


The difficulties of this investigation are due to the fact 
that we have no documents from this early time, and to the 
widely prevalent distrust of the later documents. This dis- 
trust, in so far as it represents a critical attitude that insists 
upon a thorough examination of the evidence and an exact 
exposition of its historical implications, is a useful and nec- 
essary instrument of investigation. Such a method however 
is not primarily concerned with validity but with fact. When 
it passes into the sphere of values it is necessarily influenced 
by the differences of principle which distinguish the two 
generic explanations of Christianity. If the critical testing 
of the evidence be separated from the ultimate judgment 
of value upon its implications, the analysis of the documents 
will yield definite results. When these have been attained 
and their nature is known, the question of their value or 
truth-content must be decided in the light of all the consid- 
erations that rightfully enter into this issue. With this 
distinction in mind our investigation will be concerned first 
of all with the documents and their reasonable implications. 

The documents which throw light upon the pre-Pauline 
Christian faith and the place of the resurrection in it are 
composed of two groups,—the Synoptic Gospels and Acts; 
and the Pauline Epistles. The witness of the latter is impor- 
tant not only because of the inference which it justifies: 
there were some things that were in debate between Paut 
and members of the Church in Jerusalem, but upon neither 
his Christology nor the place of the resurrection in it is 
there the slightest trace of disagreement or the least indica~ 
tion that he was conscious of advocating a view peculiar to 
himself. It is important also because of Paul’s explicit 
statement of what he had received concerning Jesus,—His 
death, His burial, His resurrection the third day, and His 
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has emphasized the importance of the Hellenistic clement in 
the Jerusalem Church for the world-mission of Christianity. 
Maurenbrecher however attributes to this element not the 
origin—this, in agreement with the “liberal” view, he as- 
signs to the experience of Peter—but the modification of the 
primitive faith in the resurrection or rather in the nature of 
the person of whom this was believed by both elements of the 
Church, the Galilean and the Jerusalem Hellenistic.*® Heit- 
miiller’s contention is valuable for its positive rather than its 
negative elements. Historically Hellenistic Christianity 
mediated between the primitive community and the Gentile 
Church in which Paul labored; but it is not likely that Paul's 
knowledge of primitive Christian faith was limited to or ser- 
iously modified by what he received through this channel. 
Heitmiiller however does not affirm that the belief in the 
Fesurrection of Jesus was peculiar to or originated by Hellen- 
istic Christianity. He admits that Paul's statement®* shows 
that the original Apostles preached the same Gospel, includ- 
ing the resurrection. His claim therefore regarding Paul’s 
derivation of the tradition recorded in the opening verses 
of the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians—although unlikely in any exclusive sense—does not 
affect the inference in regard to the existence of a similar 
faith in the primitive community. This Heitmiiller admits, 
with a qualification only of emphasis; as compared with 
Hellenistic Christianity and with Paul, the primitive com- 
munity, as the sources of the Synoptic Gospels show, had a 
larger interest in the life of Jesus than Paul’s summary of 
the content of the Gospel would suggest. Both things how- 
ever are quite possible in the same community ; for the sum- 
mary statement does not deny the fuller historical 
background, and interest in the elements enumerated by 
Paul can scarcely have been lacking in the primitive com- 
munity or have constituted the distinctive feature of Hellen- 
istic Christianity. J. Weiss says 37 

= Op. cit. pp. $$ f. 

1 Cor. xy. 11. 

"Das Urchristentum, 1914, 9. 2 
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Synoptic Gospels are earlier and were current in the Jerusa- 
lem Church in the sixties, These sources—according to the 
widely current “Two-Document” hypothesis—were some 
form of the Gospel of Mark and “Q”—a source composed 
chiefly of the discourse material common to the Gospel of 
Matthew and the Gospel of Luke. But in regard to the 
Gospel of Luke and especially for that section in which the 
passion of Jesus is recorded, this hypothesis generally 
posits a third source, commonly referred to by the symbol 
“L". These three sources—Mk, Q, and L—had already 
assumed literary form in Greek prior to their embodiment 
in the Synoptic Gospels and in turn depend upon and repro- 
duce an earlier oral tradition of the Jerusalem Church. 
There is still difference of opinion about the extent of Q. 
Some affirm, others deny that it included a narrative of the 
passion. It is not perfectly certain therefore whether on 
this hypothesis there are two ot three sources underlying the 
Synoptic account of the death and resurrection of Jesus. 
This however does not affect the main issue; for whether 
of triple or of twofold derivation the Synoptic Gospels bear 
witness in twofold form to the belief of the early Church 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus. The text of the Gos- 
pel of Mark, it is true, has been transmitted in an incomplete 
form; but the loss concerns only the narrative of events 
subsequent to the resurrection and even for these a form of 
tradition different from that contained in the Gospel of Luke 
iz preserved in the Gospel of Matthew, 

The source used in the opening chapters of Acts bears wit- 
ness to the same facts and by its account of the speeches of 
Peter testifies also to the conception of Jesus which obtained 
in the early Church as the result of the experience upon 
which this faith is, in this and the sources of the Synoptic 
Gospels, said to have rested. 

But what does this represent? According to Heitmiller 
the sources of the Synoptic Gospels represent the view of 
Jesus that was current in the Jerusalem Church in the fifties 
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does not indicate the exact time of the first appearances, 
these occurred according to the Gospels on that day, The 
resurrection faith thus antedated the beginnings of the 
Church in Jerusalem, for it was in this faith that the Church 
was founded. This is generally admitted. What was the 
cause of this faith according to the historical evidence? 
Are the two elements—the death and the resurrection of 
Jesus—closely related in the Gospels and Acts and combined 
with the note of transcendence as they are in Paul? What 
explanation does the Saeaee in its entirety require in the 
sphere of values? 


Ortomn AND Vatiniry or Tae Croristian Farrit 


The documents are explicit in describing Jesus Himself 
as the cause or responsible author of the belief in His resur- 
rection. The empty grave is a fact attested by all the Gos- 
pels and formed an element in at least two of the three 
principal sources underlying the Synoptic Gospels, Mk, 
and L, But this was not the only or the chief cause of the 
new faith. Still, alleged analogies do not weaken its silent 
testimony or invalidate its positive interpretation. Gunkel 
says :° 

‘The history of religion teaches us that Jesup Christ is by no 
means the only or the first being of @ divine nature in whose 
resurrection from the dead men have believed. The belief in 
the death and rising again of gods is indeed well known to the 

East in many places. We know it from Egypt, where it is most 

of all at home, but also from Babylonia, Syria and Phoenicia, 

In Crete a tomb of Zeus was shown—of course an empty tomb. 
Paul does not mention the empty grave and his silence is 
thought to have peculiar significance, indicating the later 
introduction of this feature in the resurrection story and 
showing also a more spiritual conception of the resurrection 
itself. The mention of the burial by Paul however makes 
both of these inferences unlikely. But Paul too like the 
Gospels grounds the resurrection-faith in an activity of 

“Zum religionsgeschichtliche Werstindeis dex Newen Testaments, 
1903, p. 77; quoted by Moulton, Religions and Religion, 1983, p. 33- 
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Jesus’ own thought and in the experience of His disciples 
A reference to His death is introduced in a general way in 
the Gospel of Mark at an early period in the Galilean 
ministry.*® The Gospel of John, which alone recounts an 
earlier ministry in Jerusalem and Judea, reports a saying, 
the reference of which to His death and resurrection was 
subsequently understood by the disciples.” In this Gospel 
also a saying of John the Baptist is recorded in which, with 
prophetic insight, the Baptist testified to the sacrificial char- 
acter of the Messiah’s work.*? In the midst of the Galilean 
ministry the two elements appear together in the sign of 
Jonah in the form preserved by the Gospel of Matthew.** 
But from the time of Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi, 
when Jesus began to instruct His disciples explicitly about 
His suffering, the two are frequently associated and are so 
related both in the passion narratives of the Gospels and in 
the opening chapters of Acts, 

The note of transcendence, as in Paul, is not wanting in 
the Gospels; on the contrary, it constitutes their distinctive 
feature, permeates their entire structure and is present in 
their earliest sources, Apart from the Fourth Gospel and 
the infancy sections of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
which only increase without changing the character of the 
evidence, the Gospel of Mark and the material common to 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke—or the sources of the 
Synoptic Gospels on the basis of the narrowest definition of 
their content—witness explicitly to a conception of Jesus’ 
person which transcends the bounds of human nature and 
partakes of the divine. In the Gospel of Mark this appears 
not simply in the Messianic function, endowment with the 
Spirit, miracles in the sphere of nature and authority im the 
spiritual sphere, but especially in Jesus’ confession before 
the High Priest? When asked, “Art thou the Christ, the 

"Mk. ti, a0 

“Jn ii. 19. 

“Jn. Lm 

“Mt xii 40. 

“Mk, xiv, 62. 
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God as “Father’'—also used absolutely—not to be a general- 
ization from Messianic titles such as “Son of David’, Son 
of God”, or the conception of the theocratic King as the type 
of the Messiah, but to spring directly out of Jesus’ conscious- 
ness of the immediacy and intimacy of His relation to God. 

The Jesus whose resurrection was believed in by Paul and 
by the primitive community was thus in common believed to 
be a person not only charged with a certain function but 
particularly qualified by nature to accomplish it. The 
Christian Messiah-faith was of the transcendent type. Its 
object was Jesus, the risen Messiah, the exalted Lord. The 
Gospel story of the earthly life and teaching, of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus was written that Christians might 
know, in the words of Luke, the surety or factual basis of 
this faith. In the Gospels the historical interest is indeed 
more extensive but not more vital than in Paul; and the 
interest of value and meaning is equally central, for to cach 
alike it is just the transcendent Jesus, the Jesus of whom not 
only the death but the resurrection could be truly predicated 
who is at once the object of Christian faith and the source 
of all its blessedness and hope. Both elements, the historical 
reality and the transcendent nature of its object, enter into 
Christian faith ; and the elimination or modification of either 
is destructive of or prejudicial to it. The historical element 
is epitomized for Paul in its supreme moment when Jesus 
suffered in His human nature and rose again. Paul affirms 
the whole by its characteristic part; and the central place he 
gives to this part corresponds with the teleological trend of 
the Gospel narratives. Jesus’ earthly life was as real for 
Paul as it is in the Gospels and not less intensely real be- 
cause, being purposive, its end to Paul appeared realized and 
the whole summarized in the great and mysteriously pro- 
found experiences with which His stay upon earth 
terminated. 

But the interests of the common Christian faith are 
vitally related also to the reality of the transcendent element 
in its apprehension and appreciation of Jesus which ex- 
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His power immediately be admitted, then the evidence that 
He has revealed Himself and manifested His power in 
Jesus Christ is conclusive, For the evidence shows that 
Christian faith was caused by Jesus Himself and that He 
Himself was conscious of being possessed by nature of that 
transcendence which is the object of the element in it that 
Bives to this faith its distinctive quality. The truth of the 
Christian faith on this premise is grounded im the reality per- 
sonally present in Jesus Christ as represented in the New 
‘Testament,—in His possession in Himself of a nature which 
it truly apprehends and which is truly portrayed in the New 
Testament. His person—the reality which was present in 
Him—is thus the final explanation of the origin of Christian 
faith in its fundamental and distinctive elements. The formal 
elements in the expression of this faith. differing with 
different individuals, may well have had a literary history, 
whether we are now able to trace it in every particular or not. 
Tn the Gospels the title “Son of Man” is frequent and by its 
earlier usage and associations lent itself readily to the ex- 
pression of an aspect of the element of transcendence in 
Jesus’ consciousness. The «vptos title, strikingly pervasive 
in Paul, was possessed by antecedent usage in the Old Testa- 
ment of an association which rendered it appropriate and 
congenial to the expression of his thought of Jesus, while to 
many to whom he wrote an old familiar form was charged 
with a new and deeper meaning. But these and other titles 
of Jesus, whatever their history and usage, have a meaning 
well indicated in the New Testament and set forth, in one or 
another aspect, the common object of faith in fundamental 
agreement. In brief, from the point of view of theism—of 
belief in God—from which alone there is the possibility of 
the supernatural in history and therefore of the reality cor- 
responding to the element of transcendence in the Christian 
Messiah-faith, the New Testament evidence of its actuality 
centers in the person of Jesus and upon the reality of this 
manifestation of the supernatural grounds Christianity as a 
religion of redemption. In this account of the origin and 
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title “Son of David" and adapting to Him the Jewish apocalyptic 
figure of the “Son of Man". 


But when and how did this occur? Bousset continues?” 


After Jesus’ death the Messiah-faith of the community eould 
take no other [than the transcendent] form, and its birth in this 
new form must be dated from the vision-experiences im the souls 
‘of the disciples by which they were convinced that Jesus lived, by 
which the conviction was produced that in spite of death and 
apparent defeat—rather indeed by means of this-—He had become 
the transcendent Messiah in glory, who would come again to judge 
the world, The factors that contributed to this result were 
various; the determining factor was the incomparable, powerful 
and indestructible impression which Jesus’ personality left in the 
souls of the disciples and which was more powerful than open 
shame and death, misery and destruction. This state was intensi~ 
fied through the experience of the blasting of all their hopes by 





in the contemporancous Apocalyptic which seemed to 

the solution for the altogether dark riddle which the disciples had 
experienced. The disciples of Jesus saved the hopes that had 
inspired them during His life time by fashioning them in higher 
and mightier terms, They cast about thelr Master this ready 
made royal mantle, put upon His head the most magnificent crown 
available and made confession of Jesus, the Son of Man, who 
through suffering and death had passed into glory. 


And again Bousset says** 


It was only by placing behind the Gospel [-message] of Jesus 
the figure of the heavenly Son of Man, the ruler and judge of the 
world whose glory, but half hidden and concealed, shone transpar- 
ently through the story of His life—only by placing Him in a 
great divine process of redemption of which He appeared as the 
crown and completion, that the community made effective the 
portraiture of Jesus of Nazareth. For the purely historical is 
never of itself effective but only the living symbot in which, 
transformed, an actual religious conviction is presented, And a 


"Op. cit. pp. 20 ff. The first part of the quotation is 3 summary 
and not an exact translation; but it reproduces the thought. 
“Op. cit., pp. ot i. 
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Jesus’ death on the cross can not have been removed by such 
paychological experiences, 
And with this reference to the death of Jesus, Brickner 
indicates another weakness in Bousset’s theory. Brickner 
says 7 
Tt is certain that the idea of the suffering Messiah of later 
Judaism can not be shown to have existed at that time; and it is 
an unsolved enigma that the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah appears 
as its Scriptural proof so seldom and so late... Moreover the 
definite dogmatic statement that the resurrection occurred om the 
third day or after three days can scarcely have developed, as 
Bousset thinks, from the common popular belief that the soul 
‘of a dead person remained near the body for three days. Cer- 
tainly underlying this is the general dogmatic datum that the 
dying Hero rises on the third day or after three days, 
Brickner in his criticism of Bousset thus approaches the 
view of Maurenbrecher,—or a position intermediate between 
the “liberal” and the “mythological” interpretations. This 
view has the advantage which comes from combining the 
real and the ideal, the personal and the dogmatic, the actual 
and the mythological. Maurenbrecher insists that the im- 
pression of the historical Jesus does not explain the charac- 
ter of the faith which followed the vision-experiences of 
Peter and the other disciples. These visions must have had 
in them the element which distinguishes the resultant faith, 
and this is the transcendent conception of the Messiah in 
which Jewish and mythological ideas were combined. The 
Jewish alone will not explain the resultant faith, for this 
involved the ideas of death and resurrection, both of whici 
are foreign to the Jewish and characteristic of the myth- 
ological conception, And it is just this combination of ideas 
and their application to the historical Jesus that supplied the 
motive power which differentiated Christianity from other 
religions of the time, qualified it for its world-mission and 
resulted in its ultimate triumph. Maurenbrecher also adds 
to the psychological derivation of the resurrection by ante- 
cedent influence of this combination of ideas a historieo- 





* Ibid. 
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upon His disciples during His earthly life was undoubtedly 
profound. But this alone will not explain the triumph of 
their faith nor its form. Apocalyptic Messianism, which was 
also a condition precedent, fails equally to account for the 
element of suffering or explain the form of the new faith. 
The pagan idea of the dying and rising God is non-Mes- 
sianic, anti-historical, and there is not only no evidence of its 
influence but rather of the absence of influence upon the 
thought of the disciples prior to Jesus’ death. Those there- 
fore are more consistent who seck to escape the difficulties 
of this explanation of the resurrection-faith by eliminating 
not simply the resurrection but the death, and thus the per- 
son, of Jesus from the sphere of history. But this view, 
like the myth which it substitutes for historical fact, is— 
not partially but consistently—anti-historical, and is by the 
evidence condemned as untrue. 

But if the “liberal” impressionistic theory, with the help 
of the pre-Christian Jewish transcendental Messiah concep- 
tion, fails to explain the element of suffering and resurrec- 
tion in the Christian faith; and the intermediate theory of 
Maurenbrecher, with the help of a historico-national psy- 
chology and the mythological motive, fails to ground the 
mediation of the idea of the dying and rising God in the 
circles in which Christian faith arobse—and Maurenbrecher 
offers no evidence of its influence but bases his whole con- 
tention on the possibility of its presence in the semi-pagan 
circles of Galilee—there are but two alternatives; the myth= 
ological or “radical” theory which eliminates the historical 
element in Christian faith by transforming Jesus Himself 
into a pre-Christian myth; and the view of the New Testa- 
ment which combines the two elements, the historical and the 
transcendent, and grounds them in the reality which was 
manifest in the person of Jesus Christ. The “radical” view 
is disproven by substantial evidence, and serves a useful 
purpose by exhibiting in concrete form the reductio ad 
absurdum of the naturalistic theories, The other—the 
New Testament view—is frankly supernaturalistic and ex- 
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all this. It is as though one were to argue, not that a protective 
tariff was unsound economically, but that when rightly understood it 
was the free trade position. Such reasoning ee ey ‘of the street 
would stigmatize as both unsound and dishonest; and with all due 


Is, however, Professor Eucken right philosophically? Granted that 
Christianity is outrun and that we cannot fall back on it any more 
than we cin on monism or pantheism—how about the fundamental 
principles of the early universal religion to which he would have us 
return and which, in his view, constitute the Christianity which abides? 
‘When we examine these principles we find that they constitute, not 
religion, but the capacity for it, the condition of it, As such, they 
are, of course, indispensable. They are, then, a part of Christianity, 
in that it presupposes them, To believe on Christ one must have a 
religious nature. But this does not imply that our universal religious 
nature can ever take the place of religion and still less that it can 
supplement and make good a dying Christianity. In a word, the 
capacity for religion presupposes the revelation of religion. Were 
God to speak from heaven, we could not hear without the spiritual 
ear, but the spiritual car could not help us if he did not speak. 
Unless, therefore, religion be used in a sense quite different from 
that in which it is ordinarily employed, its universal principle cannot 
take the place of Christianity or of any other of its historic manifesta- 
tions, That is, religion and revelation are bound up together, and 
revelation in proportion as it becomes adequately definite will be 
historic, 


Princeton. Wrsiam Brenton Grrnwe, Je. 


The Assurance of Immortality, By Harry Estexson Fosmcx. New 
York: The Macmillan Co, 1913, Pp, tat, $1.00, 


‘This is a delightful book im which the author has accomplished a 
great thing by putting the old arguments into such attractive form. 
A prominent element in its attractiveness is that we find on its every 
page the freshness and pleasing virility of our author's public utter- 
ance, It is persuasive in every paragraph, One thing the student 
misses is the definite references. In this particular Mr. Fosdick has 
followed the instincts of public address rather than the opportunity 
afforded by the essay form, The chief defect of the book is its modi- 
fied view of the Deity of Jesus which is to be found not so much in 
open statement as in fair inferences. There is also (pp. 12, 18 100, 
11a, 126, 134-5 a favored use of the words “universe” and “world” 
where one would rather see the word God, which gives some intima- 
tion of the type of philosophy in the background. 

‘There are three chapters dealing respectively with the “Significance”, 
the “Possibility”, and the “Assurance” of immortality, The outline is 
followed with fidelity throughout and the reader is seldom left in 
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with utter carelessness personality, her most preciovs treasure”. An 
adequate definition of God would make this reasoning superfluous. 
On page 135 the argument is made to hang on “profoundest instincts” 
and that is where it must always ultimately rest philosophically. 
‘Though one would like to endorse the book in its entirety, so timely 
and so forceful is it, it is not quite clear that the honest moral man 
of the “preface” will experience any great advance toward Christlike- 
ness, as indicated in the closing pages, by the acceptance of im- 
mortality either on merely a philosophical basis or as merely the 
Pragmatic solution of a spiritual exigency. This fallacy is all the more 
significant because it is related to the deeper fallacy concerning the 
person of Christ. It seems assumed possible to have a divine person- 
ality without a divine person, Much is made of the “belicf” of 
Jesus in immortality. “Jesus never stopped to argue but taking it for 
granted as an immediate and unquestionable intuition lived as though 
it were undoubtedly true.” “Jesus lived immortality as one might 
play Mozart perfectly." There appears nowhere the recognition that 
Jesus lived in the full consciousness of immortality, much less in the 
consciousness of eternity, as when He said, “Before Abraham was E 
am” and as in the promised abiding Presence, and unquestionably in 
his high priestly prayer in the seventeenth of John, We cannot be 
quite satisfied to say that Jesus “believed” nor that He “assumed" 
and “practiced” immortality, nor to limit his knowledge to the “in- 
twitional” nor to particularize in any other way. We can never over 
evaluate the teaching and example of Jesus but there is something 
greater than these. It is Jesus Himself, Not even in so great ant 
interest as the assurance of immortality can we afford to neglect the 
Deity of Jesus nor leave it to be inferred that his deity, whatever 
He has, is an attained Delty, which is no Deity. 

‘Consensus of opinion as to possibilities of immortality at most can 
‘be only confirmatory. On the other hand, consensus of desire for 
immortality is compelling It is not merely an intellectual appre- 
hension of philosophical conclusion but it is the whole soul seeking 
that which it must find. Our avthor (11) not only does not con- 

I sider this a good line of argument but characterizes it as “utter per= 
~~ version" and “caricature” and prefers to hold that it is of greater 
‘consequence that the “creative process” should not be thwarted than 
that the crown of creation should be crushed in the highest experience 
and deepest need. Furthermore if “creative process” means anything 
fat all ft is Impossible that it should be thwarted. Practically bea ae 
dick ping his faith to the intelligence in the cosmos, Though 
touches on the goodness of God, the Severe 
“since” (p. 115). The argument nowhere rises as high as the legitimate 
argument based on the famous verse from the Psalm, “Thow openest 
thy hand and satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” Real as- 
surance of immortality must rest ultimately on the goodness of God, 
The philosophies which do not have a conscious, good God have no 
immortality to offer which is worth the having. Full assurance of 











| 
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our sin by the appeal of the cross. He wins us back to Himself as a 
mother woos her wayward child, ‘The actual forivencss of sin was 
not effected by Christ's suffering. It was only reveated hy 

(p. 266). The cross is not a propitiation, or a substitution, or a 
ransom; it is merely a revelation of a way, of the way back to the 
great Heart of way which we may travel ourselves; that is, 
if we have strength to walk it, Here Mr. Cohu js ferced to abandon 
the great soteriological conceptions of the New Testament. Moral- 
ism is ever a diluted gospel. It has an ethic but not a dynamic. 
Its prescription is vain because its diagnosis is false. You cannot 
have a true soteriology and a false anthropology. Nor can you ap- 
peal to a dead man, and even appeals to the sick are commonly re- 
garded as poor medicine, The humanitarian atonement jis not a real 
atonement: it is simply an exhibition. New Testament soterlology 
mever teaches that men are saved by “all that is highest and holiest 
in human experience” (p, 266). 

4 Going further back, Mr. Cobu has a philosophy that comes peril- 
ously close to Berkeleyan idealism, The facts of science, he says, are 
not objective. “The only ool ee ee eee es 
sations and thoughts” (p. 120). Color and sound have no 
‘istence apart from our mental perceptions. “It is we who manu- 
facture the color of a dahlia and the boom of a bell , Decker 
dea of the Universe, from a dewdrop to the Sun, is buikt up of 
mind-manufactured sensations, ete.” (p. 111). The very existence of 
matter as an “independent entity” is “a gratuitous hypothesis” (p. 
113). All of which shows the extreme to which Mr, Cohu is willing 
to go in his zealous opposition to materialism, it is “spiritualizing 
matter" rather violently. 

Despite the above extremes, Mr. Cohu’s book is comparatively free 
from the dogmatic extravagancies which so often characterize writers 
who hold similar views. To be specific: he never stoops to the petty 
dogmatism that makes science and religion foes equally irreconcilable 
and equally bigoted. He insists that each is supreme in its own 
sphere, and both deal with universal truth (pp. 95-97, 99). He has the 
correct idea of human personality as being the whole man (p, 141). 
In this chapter (V.) the study of the subconscious self ie interesting, 
and might with value have been prolonged (pp. 190-184). He never” 
rants against the legacies of Patristic theology (pp, 230-231). He 
does not encourage the fashionable dualism between the head and the 
heart, our religion must have its intellectual interpretation (pp. 22% 
226). The criticism of Determinism, as in fact the whole discussion 
of Freedom (Ch, V1), is not so conclusive, 

Langhorne, Pa. Benyamin FP. Passr, Ja. 





EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY 


Der hebraisehe Pentateuch der Samaritaner, herausgegeben von Auo- 
cet Feeney vor Gat. Erster Teil. Prolegomena und Genesis 
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pecan and theoretically possible is yet entirely unproved” & 7). 


cesses which ate and should be treated as distinct and confines him- 
self almost solely to a discussion of the former. With reference to 
the latter he lays down the principle “that in the process of root~ 
differentiation at most, only two consonants of the first root can shift 
to form a new root, while the third remains constant; and this 

ciple affords an additional proof of an original biliteral clement” 
(pp. 33-4). Stil! more indicative of his conservative viewpoint is his 
contention that “when the proto-Semites were divided into the st 

known in history, the verb-roots had already become wholly or partly 
triliteralized, while at least some roots had even then been made 
pluriliteral” (p. 4). He does not believe that in the so-called ‘weak 
stems’ we have survivals of the original biliteral stem, holding rather 
with Lambert “that 30 and 9 are later thon *sbaba and *mawt 


held by the ‘biliteral school’. 

Such considerations as these will tend to induce the thoughtful 
reader to give a careful scrutiny to Dr. Hurwitz" theory of the ‘sub- 
conscious biliteral root’, “Briefly to summarize the situation”, he 

argues “it can scarcely be denied that a comparison of such kindred 
Sanne: as; 37. 42}. KPT and M3}. ‘to beat Sona ee on, 
ee Mp]. and Of}. to be turbulent, roar’, OM, O87 and MO}. 
silent’, and O97. 719T) and OT be Ga ea taesiay eas 
Rett boarcacon Gf ceca tars baal Eat taae stone Se 
telated forms” (p. 13). ‘The further fact that In sole forme of the 
weak verb the weak element is dropped eg. OR (peri). IY. WA. and 
that this also takes place in the formation of denominatives from 
weak verbs (p. 19 f.) indicates according to the writer that the weak 
clement was regarded as subordinate and as an addition to the 
primitive biliterate. 

Whether we are ready to accept the statement of Dr, Hurwite that 
‘the existence of such a prehistoric biliteral can no longer be doubted’ 
‘of not, it must be admitted, as Professor Gottheil remarks at the 
comshusion of his brief introductory note that Dr. Hurwitz “has offered 
‘ solution that deserves the careful attention and scrutiny of his 
fellow-workers in the same field". 





Oswatp T. Aus. 


Babylonion Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, edited by 
‘Atnret T. Cray, New York: Privately printed, 1912. 
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Indo-European Languages. A Contribution to Philological 
Science by J. [vexact’ Munxo, M.A. United Free Church Minister, 
Canistay, formerly Hebrew Tutor, Bala College, 
North Wales, Author of “The Samaritan Pentatewch and Modern 
Criticism”, Printed by aid of the Earl of Moray Endowment 
for the promotion of original research, University of Edinburgh. 
London: Henry Frowde. Oxford Univ. Press, 1912, Pamph., 
pp, 32, 18. 6d, net, 


‘This essay is the realization of the hope expressed by Mr, Munro 
in his “Samaritan Pentateuch™ (1911) that he would soon be able to 
furnish scholars with a full statement of his views regarding the 
‘etymology of the epicene pronoun ym and the significance of this 
etymology, In view of the fact that he claims so much for his in- 
vestigations, asserting that they furnish not only conclusive proof of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch—“better evidence of its 
Momic authorship than if Moses had signed his name at the foot 
of every page",—but also no less conclusive proof of the original 
identity of the Semitic and Indo-European families of languages, it is 
necessary that his investigations be submitted wo a very careful 
scrutiny. This “hitherto despised pronoun” must be indeed, as he 
claims, a “rare and precious jewel” if it can furnish us with the key 
to two of the most mooted questions of criticism and philology, We 
regret to say that although we heartily approve and commend the 
desire of the writer to defend the Pentateuch and would gladly wel- 
come any proof, which he can offer of its Mosaic origin, we are 
nable to feel that he has brought forward in this philological study 
evidence which can be rogarded as in any sense conclusive, but are 
father of the opinion that his philological method is so unsound and 

ic as to reflect unfavorably upon his theological conservatism 
‘ind to do more harm than good to the cause, which he is advocating. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Munro is, in so far as we are able to 
summarize it briefly, as follows. wn for the feminine is a more 
archaic form than ym, The masculine and feminine forms of the 
pronoun were written in the same way at the time of Moses but were 
pronounced differently. These pronouns were originally verbal nouns. 
In the ferninine the wuw has been changed to yodh under the in- 
flvence of a preceding tsound, The earlier form was therefore ®yR 
Aiwa’. But in view of the fact that many primitive nouns have ai 
between the root-letters Aiwa" may stand for hai-twa', The * may be 
rejected as merely the bearer of the o-vowel and if to this form we 
add the f of the feminine ending, the case-ending and the mimation, 
we obtain the primitive form hal-uo-tum, The first syllable of this 
word contains the original passive-vowel ai> i, The original active- 
vowel was au> «. 41m the masculine form goes back therefore to 
Aaw-toum. Hawe is also found in Old-Persian, These diphthongs ow 
and ai, the fof the feminine ending, and the m and n of the mimation 
‘or munation figured prominently in Indo-European, the f of the 
feminine being used for the neuter. Speaking of the relation existing 
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exegete can hope to attain by his labors is a History of Biblical 
Religion not 4 Biblical Theology of the old-fashioned kind. 

The third essay unfolds the principles underlying the author's article 
on Israclitish Literature in Die Kultur der Gegentwart, The ideal held 
up here Is that of x Literaturgeschichte. It seems to us that the purely 
accidental view taken of the origin of the Biblical writings precludes 
not merely the attainment but even the projection of such an ideal. 
Such a history of literature is impossible not merely because of our 
ignorance in the most important matters, but also because of the 
limited material. A recognition of the factor of inspiration affords 
the only possibility of organic treatment. Dr, Gunieel has to content 
himself with the distinction between certain Literaturgottungen and 
the tracing of the history of the same, s0 far as that is possible. 

In the next paper entitled Simson the theory that the Old Testament 
hero was originally a mythological figure, or Sun-God, is combatted, 
‘The stories are legendary in character and reflect the ancient hostility 
between Danites and Philistines, 

‘The fifth contribution gives a popular exposition of the story 
of Ruth. It is held that the connection between Boaz and the 
Davidie family was not original to the narrative but subsequently 
‘intfoduced. 

‘The sixth essay deals with the Psalms. A comparison with Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian Psalms yields the result that the production of 
Psalms in Isracl antedates the exile, A comparison with the Psalms 
in the Apocrypha shows that there is no Maccabean element in the 
Psalter. The oldest Psalms are collective, not individual, for the 
Psalms ultimately derive from the cultus. None the less in the 
Psalms we possess the exo is very frequently individual not collective. 
But whereas the collective Psalm is pre-prophetic in origin, the in- 
dividualizing spiritualizing Psalm (geistliche Psalmdichtung) stands 
under the influence of prophetism. 

There follows a paper dealing with the Eschatology of the Pyalmiats. 
This too was learned from the prophets. But post-prophetic, we are 
waraed, should not without more be confounded with post-exilic. 

‘The two next essays deat with Egyptian parallels to the Old Testa~ 
ment, the eighth more in general, the ninth with special reference to 
the Egyptian Donklieder published in 1911 by Erman from memorial 


dependence on Egyptian models is not favored. It is held to be more 
likely that this type of songs was already known to 
general from. the period of 2000-1000 B.C, and to reached Israel 
through the mediation of the Canainites. Whether the origin of the 
type was in Babylon and passed from there to Egypt is left an 
‘open question. 

Paper ten deals with Jensen's “The Gilgamesch-Epic ia the Liter 
aure of the World”. The phantastic, unscientific character of Jensen's 
comparisons is strikingly exhibited, 
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miotherschurch. It was not xvpws but Son-of-Man, The instances 
‘of avpios in the Gospels are all explained as anachronistic reflections of 
later usage, and this applies not merely to the objective & xijpwog in the 
third person, as found eg. in Mk. xiv. 14, but also to the more numer- 
‘ous instances where it occurs in the vocative of eddress to Jesus, 
Bousset will not admit the possibility of such a xipu being the 
equivalent of an Aramaic VQ as an honorific title given to Rabbis. 
Such a usage did not exist and consequently the later higher sense of 
xipioe cannot have arisen out of it. Nor can it be explained from 
the transfer to Jesus of the Sepuagint xvpws for Jehovah. That 19 
OF Kipios were ever designations of the Messiah docs not appear. 
‘The truc explanation is sought in this that in the cults of Asia-Minor, 
Egypt and Syria the god or cult-heros frequently bore this mame. 
Tt was in analogy with this that the Syrian Christians spoke of 
Jesus, their cult-heros, as 4 «vptos. He was for them what the Dea 
‘Syria, Atargatis and Dionysos Dusares and other gods or demi-gods 
were for their worshippers. His elevation to this rank took place not 
as a conscious deliberate act, but as the result of an unconscious 
process in the collective psyche of the church. Paul found it as an 
existing custom, made it his own and further developed it in harmony 
with his own peculiar pneumatic Christology. 

For this hypothesis there is no other basis than the mere parallelism 
‘only partially established of the religious nomenclature between the 
pagan culis and Christianity, Dr. Bousset places great reliance upon 
the observation that in both circles xjpios was specifically a cult 
name. So far as the pagan religions are concerned this may be true, 
for these were little else but cults, the religion being coéxtensive 
‘with its communal expression. But Christianity from the beginning 
was far more than a cultus, and it cannot be proven that xipws 
with Paul or anywhere else in the New Testament bas any exclusive 
or even preferential connection with the cultus. Of course it is easy 
for Dr. Bousset to prove that it entered into the public worship of 


transcendental conception of the Messiah which prevailed in 
‘tic circles would favor its use; the argument about lordship and 


otherwise than on the basis of a general lordship: he who i¢ Lord 
‘David a fortiori is Lord over all, It is only fair to mention 


‘Messiah reflected in it, There is further a difficulty in conceiving 
how the Syrian Christians could even in unconscious assimilation place 
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nent, whether the source of the recognition of his super-human dignity 


the idea out of the subjective consciousness of the disciples? 
A word may be said about the prominence ascribed hy our author 


the period with which they respectively deal and then utilizing the 


who believe that such elements, were of supernat provenience 
and originated from the person of Jesus, this recognition is @ valuable 
@ssct. The line between the earlier my the Paul is 


as 
condemned on the ground of ‘aiming divine sonship in the sense of 
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lute eupernaturalism which finds expression in the antithesis between 
edpg and xyeijye, The Christian state is said to destroy the continuity 
in the life of man, because in making him pueuma it does not restore 
or develop what was originally given in his nature, but eupplants the 
latter by something altogether new, The second concerns the mythical 
soteriology which the Apostle is believed to have first introduced into 
the new religion, fy eatin) oni een interpretation of the 
death and resurrection of Christ the widely-spread pagan ideas con- 
cerning the dying and rising deity which while at Grst escape had 
received in the mystety-religions a more spiritual significance, thus 
imparting to Christian experience the character of a joint-dying and 
Joint-resurrection with Christ, In regard to the former of these 
points Rousset thinks that it constitutes one of the aspects of Pauilinism 
in which the latter opened the door for the later Gnostic inrotds into 
the Christian Church, Gnosticism is only the consistent carrying 
out of the doctrine of a metaphysical schism between nature and 
grace. In answer to this it may be observed that the author has one- 
sidedly interpreted the Pauline statements about the wépf. It is not 
true that the edpf in its technical sense represents the original natural 
condition of man, Insofar as it is synonymous with sin it is not the 
product of creation. Paul nowhere affirms it to be so, and to charge 
this monstrous doctrine to him even by implication, for the sole 
feason that he docs not explicitly repudiate it, or says in so many 
words that the ¢dp¢ was produced in man through sin, is hardly fair. 
In Rom. v. the conception of the rise of death, and consequently of the 
odpé from which death is inseparable, out of the one deliberate rapd- 
srrwa0f Adam forms clearly the background of the Apostle’s argumen= 
tation. When this is allowed it can no longer be claimed that the Pauline 
soteriology breaks the continuity between nature and grace, for Christ 
restores precisely what the entrance of the destroyed. Of course 
it is quite true that the Apostle’s doctrine of salvation contains side 
by side with this another strand. It represents the paeuma as doing 
more than neutralizing the influence of sin. It ifts man to the higher 
stage of the supernatural life, which the first Adam even before he 
sinned did not possess. Insofar there is a novum, something superim~ 
posed in the Christian state. Still it would be incorrect to find in this 
@ suspension of the continuity or identity of life, Bousset in adopt- 
ing Reitzenstein’s interpretation of the term aveymarexés in contrast 
to Yuyixée is more cautions than the latter for he makes it to mean 
‘only no longer mere man (p. 132), whereas according to Reitzenstein 
it would actually mean no longer man, the having ceased to 
exist and the pneumatic man having become deified’ It is worth 
‘observation that the distinction between the two strands that enter into 
the Pauline doctrine of the work of the Be is clearly marked by 
Tepe man the tral mens th The sarkic man is the 


“Cpr. however p, 203 of Bousset’s book, where the term “delfication”” 
is used in connection with Paul's words in 2 Cor. iv. 6 
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from the joint-influence of the mystery-religions which culminated in 
an tworreia of the godhead, and the astronomical-astrological form 
of piety widely prevalent in that age and also traceable in Philo, with 
whom it passes over into a less rational, mystical apprehension of the 
divine. The author, to be sure, is compelled to admit that, apart 
from 1 Jno, iil, 2, and here the statement is eschatological, the Gospel 
never speaks of “deification” and there is no warrant to read 
meaning, after the manner of the later Greek theology, into the 
ception of the obtaining of eternal life. Nor is it necessary 
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ever analogies to the Logos-conception may exist elsewher 
connection the word is never personified as it is in John. 
prominence of “light” and “life”, this the Gospel has in 
is true, with Gnosticism, particularly with the Hermetic literann 
here the question of date is yet far from settled and a depend 
the Fourth Gospel by no means excluded, although Bousset 
adopts the early dating of the Hermetic ideas by Reltzenstel: 
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idea in Paul, thus placing the Johannine theology at a greater dis- 
tance from the Pauline teaching on this point than netually exists. 


and great constructive power of the writer, Thefe are not many 
pages in it which an orthodox reader will be able to read without 
dissent, but there are a great many from which in spite of this, and 
perhaps for this very reason, he will be able to learn, 

Princeton, Geextannus Vos. 


The Christology of St. Paw. Hulsean Prize Essay with an Addi- 
tional 


ham; Late Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. New York, 
ne Fleming H. Revell Company, 1912 Pp. xv, 249. 


church. It docs not deal with the Christology alone, as the title 
might fead to expect, but, on the principle that the Person and the 
work are inseparable and react and cast light one on the other, it 
draws within the purview of the discussion the whole range of 
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to grant that the &£ ofpdyow of t Cor. xv. 47 may have an implied ref- 
erence to the preéxistent heavenly state, and yet to controvert the 
view that the preéxistent Christ possessed a human element in His 
make-up, For the reference in the passage is distinctly and pointedly 
to the “Second Man”, and there is no logical escape from Dr, Ed- 
wards" conclusions, except by insisting upon it, that the Apostle here 
speaks of the genesis of the glorified Christ through the resurrection, 
and that the preéxistence does not come into view at all, a position 
which is exegetically also the most plausible, and to which Rostron 
himself a little later on seems to incline, In discussing the famous 
Christological passage Phil. ii, § ff. the author makes the hazardous 
Statement that “so far as Christ by the necessities of His life on 
earth was obliged to limit the exercise of His cosmical functions, 
so far did God the Father directly and mediately take them upon 
Himself” (p, 128), and thus would seem to fall in with a certain type 
of Kenoticism with reference to which in the preceding discussion 
om the whole his attitude is rather reserved than otherwise. In his 
revulsion from the neo-Apollinarianism of Sanday, who would make 
‘the Deity fill the place of the subliminal consciousness of the human 
Christ, the author seems to go too far in discrediting the subconscious 
a8 an integral element in the religious nature, We would hesitate to 
subscribe to the statement that “the subconscious... has no moral 
character in itself." On other points, we are glad to notice modern 
vogttes in the interpretation of Paul are resisted e.g. the shifting of 
the emphasis from the crucifixion to the incarnation, which Westcott 
has done so much to popularize. 

‘The book can render excellent service to all students of the Apos- 
tle's teaching who feel in need of reassuring themselves of the 
substantial agreement of Puulinism with the historic faith of the, 
Protestant church. In the discussion about the continuity between 
Jesus and Paul the other charge so frequently made, that Protest- 
antism is a quasi-Paulinism and not a genuine reproduction of the 
great Apostle’s teaching, should not be lost out of view. That we 
are in accord with Paul is as important a principle to maintain as 
that Paul was in accord with the Master, 

Princeton. Geeanannes Vos, 





HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 

The Balkans: A Laboratory of History. By Wn1am M. Stoaxx, 
Member of the American Academy; Professor of History in Co- 
jumbla University; Author of The French War and the Revolu- 
tion; Napoleon Bonaparte: A History; French Revolution and Re- 
ligious Reform, ctc. New York: Eaton and Mains, 1914. 890; 

pp. vill, 322. $150 net. 
Between the years 1903 and 1910, we are informed in the Preface, 
“the author made three fairly extended journcys in lands which had 
‘once been a part of the Turkish empire, What he was able as a mere 
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century” (p. 274), and that bs pifbrertratalb a ea (ed aire 
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prevent the solidification of existing conditions. tt is afraid of ie 
new and larger Servia, It is accused of secretly supporting Albanian 
disturbers on one of the Servian frontiers, while on the other the 
quarantine regulations and their enforcements are made as exasper~ 
ating as possible. . . . What is worst of all, it seems likely to demand 
& protectorate over Roman Catholics dwelling in Servia similar to 
thar which it claims to exercise over Roman Catholics within the 
Albanian frontiers." The book is furnished with three maps to illus- 
trate che changes, due to the War, in the boundary lines of the 
Balkan States. 

An Appendix contains the treaties and military conventions made 
fn ipr2 between Bulgaria and Servia, and between Bulgaria and 
France, 

Princeton. Frepericn W. Lorrscitta. 


Schleiermacher: A Critical and Historical Study, By W. B. Seem, 
M.A,, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. New York: 
E P. Dutton & Co. 1913. 8vo; pp. ix, 272. $2.25. 

‘The publication of a substantial book in English on Schleiermacher 
must needs still be considered quite an event in the theological world, 
In a sense, indeed, it is doubtless trae that even in his native land 
this epoch-making preacher, professor and writer has had to wait 
until quite recent years to come into his own. Not that his fellow 
countrymen have been either able or willing to ignore him. On the 
contrary each passing decade has found them striving with ever-in- 
creasing zeal and thoroughness to understand him. Tut such was his 
intellectual versatility, his philosophic acumen, his theological creative- 
ness, 20 subtle, so profound, so varied has been his influence upon 
thought and life, that practically 2 century has had to elapse before 
the titanie proportions of his figure could be seen in the true per 
spective of history, But the English and American literature on 
Schlelermacher has been scant in amount and quite unsatisfactory 
in quality. It is, indeed, rather anomalows, considering how many 
classes of writers have had to pay their respects to him, whether as 
friend or foe, that even to this day so few of his works have been 
done into English, and that the critical and really valuable studies of 
him by British or American authors may be counted upon the fingers 
of one hand. We haye, therefore, been eager to welcome this new 
member in Clark's series of “The Great Christian Theologies”, and a 
perusal of the work makes it a pleasure to recommend it for what 
it professes to be, “a critical and historical study” of Schleiermacher. 

The author begins with a brief account of Schlelermacher’s life, 
especially of his religious and intellectual development. A preliminary 
attempt is here made to assess the various formative influences that 
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treatment either of the person or of the work of Christ. There 
cannot but be an unstable equilibriam between this supernaturalism 
that must posit a sinless Christ, and this naturalism that has no place 
for his resurrection, ascension or return to judgment, and that finds 
a miracle wherever anything finite is construed as a religious sign 
or symbol. Dr. Selbie duly appreciates what Schleiermacher hag done 
for modern theology by his emphasis upon the necessity of an ex- 
perience of the saving grace of Christ as a condition for any satis- 
factory knowledge of God, On the other hand, he clearly sets forth 
the defects, cspecially on their historical side, of Schleiermacher's 
Christology and soteriology. On the whole, however, we cannot but 
feel that his judgment is too favorable, as regards both Schleier~ 
macher’s negative attitude toward confessional Christianity and his 
influence upon Christian doctrine during the last century. For is it 
‘not after all to Schleiermacher that the overwhelming evils, as well 
as the real but minor and incidental blessings, of modern subjective 
empiricism are chiefly due? Great as was his service in trying to 
bring the whole of theology into a unity, and in vindicating the 
primordial authority of natural theology, both absolutely, and, with 
respect to his own day, relatively, as against a onesided supernatural 
istic dogmatism, still his failure to do justice to the special revelation 
of historic Christianity has made him sacrifice truly scientific theology 
to religions phenomenology with {ts inevitable trend to naturalism. 

We shall not pursue the interpretation and critique into the remain- 
ing sections of the treatise, which deal with Schleiermacher’s views 
‘of the Christian life from the more individual and experiential side 
of the work of Christ, and with his doctrine of the Church, 
has been said to indicate the method, scope and spirit of the book as 
a whole The last chapter is a balanced estimate of Schlelermacher’s 
place in modern theology. 

Dr. Selbie may fairly be said to have introduced Schleiermacher and 
his theology to English readers in a fuller and more satisfactory 
form than has hitherto been attempted. We are riot unmind{ul in 
this connection of the excellent analysis of the Glaxbenslehre recently 
published, with an historical introduction, by Prof. George Cross, of 
the Newton Theological Institute, Mass, But the work under review 
covers a larger and more difficult field. Our only regret is that con- 
Siderations of space have put such severe restrictions upon the author's 
treatment. For one thing the great name that gives this volume 
its title deserves an ampler historical setting than that here given it. 
‘Then, too, even taking “theology” in a rather narrow sense, it is 
somewhat disappointing to find s0 few allusions to thote other two 
works of Schleiermacher’s which in their way were quite as influential 
as hig Glaubensichre and the Reden: we refer to his Kurae Darstellung 
des theologischen Studiums and his thik, It must be said, moreover, 
that the author leans more heavily, if not longer or more frequently, 
than is pleasant to behold, upon some of the German students of 
Schiciermacher (Lichtenberg, Pfleiderer, Ritschl, the Dorners). Ing 
deed, many of the best paragraphs are those in quotation-marks, 
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‘These scholarly and stimulating discussions concerning the history 
and worth of the Heidelberg Catechism are one of the most important 
fruits of the Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, in 
1913, of the publication of this document. The work ix issued as 
the 1911 volume in the series of the Swander Memorial Lectures be~ 
fore the Faculty and students of the Seminary at Lancaster 

The book is divided into three parts. Of these the last—making up 
about one half of the volume (pp. 171 to 358)—consists of a reprint, 
with an English translation, of the original German edition of the 
Catechism published by John Mayer at Heidelberg in 1363. No copy 
of this edition could be found for republication at the time of the 
Tercentenary Celebration in 1863, but the very next year a copy was 
discovered in Bremen, in the possession of Pastor Treviranus, and 
reprinted in that year by Albrecht Wolters at Bonn. Professor 
Richards has made use of a copy of this reprint which has been in 
the possession of the Seminary Library at Lancaster since 1got, and 
TE ne nl ee ee 
edition made in the United States, The English translation annexed 
on the opposite pages is that of the Tercentenary edition of the 
Catechism (1865), in the margin of which the author has sug- 
gested a considerable number of corrections and improvements. 

Part 1 is historical, consisting of five chapters: A Sketch of the 
Catechumenate Before the Reformation; Evangelical Catechisms Be- 
fore the Heidelberg Catechism; The Reformation in the Palatinate 
and the Conversion of Frederick III to Calvinism; Preparation and 
Publication of the Heidelberg Catechism; The Reception of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. The work is abreast of the latest special in~ 
vestigations in this field, and gives a clear and acewrate account of 
the successive stages in the process that yielded the Heidelberg Cate- 
chiom as one of its noblest products, The story of the formation 
and spread of this confessions] standard is placed in a luminous 
historical setting. We cannot, however, pass without challenge the 
statement (p. 26 {.): “One of the definite and permanent results of 
the catechetical development in the Reformed Churches was the dis- 
dnction made between religion and theology, between faith and 
dogma; a catechism having to do with the former and not with the 
fatter.” In the light of Dr, Richard's theological manifesto in Part UH, 
this assertion will occasion no surprise; the wish seems to be father 
to the thought. But on the whole, the treatment of this historical 
material is most admirable, 

Part UI is doctrinal, The author first sets forth the distinctive 
features of the Catechism by 2 series of comparisons with the teach- 
ings of Catholicism, Socinianism, Lutheranism, and “high” Calvinism, 
Tn the main he agrees with Professor Lange that the Catechism, while 
true to the Calvinistic type, is in spirit moderately Calvinistic, presery- 
ing, besides manifold influences from Calvin, Bullinger, and al) the 
earlier Reformed makers of catechisms, a considerable remnant of 
Melanchthonianism and other elements from the German Lutheran 
Reformation: “Calvinism modified by the German genius" The 
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Indulgences. The theology of the subject never till this day has been 
definitely formulated by the Roman Catholic theologians, as has been 
clearly stated by Dr, Henry C. Vedder in his recent work “The Re- 
formation in Germany.” And yet it has been clearly traced in its 
evolutionary process by various writers. But its theological status 
remains nebulous, even after the fact of the authorization by the 
Church itself of the work of P. A, Maurel “Die Abliase, ihr Wesen 
und ihr Gebrauch" Paderborn 1860. 

Of the truc inwardness of the history of Indulgences, of the 
secrets of their manipulation we knew comparatively little, 

The study before me, an academic thesis for the degree of Doctor 
of Theology in the University of Leyden, covers 108 pages, to which 
are added as appendices a number of wonderfully illuminating origi- 
nal documents, filling a larger space than the text itself; and there- 
fore it constitutes a valuable contribution to the history of the subject. 

‘The material here published was ull now practically unknown. It 
consists of a mass of ancient parchments, buried for centuries under 
a thick layer of dust in the episcopal archives at Utrecht. The author 
‘spent about three years in the study of this material and only those 
who have occupied themselves with palaeography can estimate the 
Tabor involved. The most valuable of these papers, as stated, have 
‘been reprinted in the appendix. 

In the Middle Ages Indulgences stood close to the very center of 
the religious life, The Council of Trent decided (Sess. xxv. Dec. 4, 
1g63) “that the power of Indulgences was given by Christ himself to 
the Church and that this power was used by her from the most 
ancient times”. Cardinal Cajetan said in 1517 “that before the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century no mention is made of the subject”, But 
Cajetan was evidently wrong for our author (p. 5) goes back to the 
tenth century and Urban II in 1905, when preaching the first Crusade, 
promised an Indulgence to the crusaders, as a well known thing, True 
Indulgences therefore were authorized before the eleventh century. The 
development of the theological question we find in Halosius, Albert 
Magnus and especially in Thomas Aquino. The fundamental prin- 
ciples involved are the “treasure of merits" of Christ and of the 
saints and the power of the Church to apply these merits, With the 
application of the principle of “compensation”, civilly applied to end 
blood-feuds, to the doctrine of purgatorial suffering, Indulgences en- 
tered upon a new phase of development and ultimately became the 
cause of the Reformation, 

‘The Church suffered from a perennial shortage of funds and the 
sale of Indulgences formed an admirable and easy source of revenue. 
The spoils were systematically divided. For the “Jubilee Indulgences” 
the following scale prevailed—one third for the Pope, one third for the 
political power, one third for the war against the Turks, This scale 
‘was changed according to circumstances. The accounts of the Utrecht 
archives are very suggestive ia this ditection. Indulgences were sold 
for private purposes as well as general, for building new churches, and 
restoring old ones, for building dikes for ringing bells during a 
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Utrecht cathedral, The bones of this saint, buried in the abbey, have 
Alsappeared but some sacred relics remain viz. his stole, comb, staff 
and horn. The cure of rabies was Cpe ‘specialty and in 
treatment of the disease & thread of this stole of St. 
placed in a small incision, made in the forehead of the im, 
with certain added ceremonies a cure was always eff 
“quest” was known as early as 1330 and the sale of indulgences 
founded on it was condemned as late as the sixteenth century, 
Another celebrated “quest” was that of St, Martin of Tours, whose 
Telics greatly stimulated the sale of Indulgences and were leased to 
the see of Utrecht, A third “quest” was that of St, Anthony, wa: 
father of monasticism, the romantic tale of whose relics is here told 
in graphic terms, Discovered by a miracle they were carried to 
Alexandria, thence to Constantinople and finally by Duke Jocellinus 
of Flanders, in 1039, to bis native country, where they reposed in the 
monastery of Belle, in the diocese of Vienne. The St. Anthony relics 
were deemed specially efficacious in epidemics of the plague and of 
“Ignis sacee”, Their popularity was offset by the fact that som 
dedicated to him as their patron-saint and belonging to the clergy, 
had the freedom of the road in the Middle Ages. No one 
interfere with them or molest them and they caused great damage 
to farmers and gardeners, and yet no “quest” was more profitable or 
more widely patronized than that of St. Anthony. The privileges of 
the quacstuarii of this saint lasted till the close of the 1sth century 
and the “quest” itself was prosecuted as late as 1535, well in the 
reformatory period. Besides these three, numerous other “quests” are 
mentioned by the author (pp, 66-67), Small wonder that the common 
people ultimately lost faith in a process of sanctification, which be~ 
game an economic menace as “quest” after “quest” drained their re~ 
sources to the last farthing, The study of this thesis will convince 
‘one that Dr. Vedder is right when he maintains that economic con- 
ditions not less than religious convictions led to the Reformation. 
‘The arrival of the quaestuarii was announced beforchand, the local 
clergy were compelled to meet them and to conduct them to the 
church. The day was a holyday and all labor was forbidden, and 
after a sermon by one of the visitors the sale of indulgences bewan. 
‘One can therefore readily see how burdensome the sale of indulgences 


They were forbidden to work on the day of the sale and they were 
stripped of their money. Remember in this connestion the injunetion 
“that no two quests were to be prosecuted im a given place in the 
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ine mile ages the ahr were nya he se tine ocen- 
pied with the dissemination of antiheretical literatare. But the author 
tells a somber story of the slow but steady degenerating process of 
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Protestants and Catholics alike. Nor are things better 
In Paris, in Notre Dame de Clignancourt, a parish of 
with one priest and seven chaplains, only 21,000 people 
The state of things is naturally more encouraging in the 
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cities, for the Dutch are by nature a religious people, as are the 
Scotch, And yet even there statistics are far from satisfactory, 

The author points out another danger, which stands closely con- 
nected with the growth of the cities and that is that this growth has 
displaced the churches as centers of the communal life, and that the 
population has moved away from them. Rome alone tries to keep 
pace with this extension by building mew churches. Thus the Re- 
formed Church in Amsterdam has only thirteen churches for its 
200000 members and has built since the r8th century only two new 

and 110 


churches. Rome on the contrary has thirty-seven chorches 
clergymen for its 125.000 members and is steadily bui 

The author then takes up the problem of church-attendance by the 
masses and by the members of the church, In Germany Dibelius 
places this attendance in the smaller cities at 6 per cent of the 
‘charch membership, which naturally makes the general percentage 


negligible. In the larger cities he places the figures at £ per cent or 

even less. R. J. Campbell places the attendance at the churches in 

England at 2s per cent, which 1 believe is altogether too high. If he 

refers to church membership maybe the figures will stand, but if they 

refer to the population they are far too high. France and Austria 

tell the same story, Tia Deteh ith ll Ske asada amet 
° 


can boast for Amsterdam only from 37 per cent to 27 per cent 
church membership (mind you not of the population) and Rotterdam 
only from 33 per cent to 27 per cent, Our own so frequently 
Tamented ecclesiastical conditions will bear, I trust, a comforting 

m with these figures. j 

The author then discusses the problem of the restoration of the 
city churches to greater efliciency, With admirable fullness he traces 
all that has been done in Germany, in this direction, The attempts 
of Wichern and Sulze ate minutely described, the first with his 
“Christian Association”, independent from the Church as an or- 
ganization, the latter connecting himself* closely with it. Men like 
Stock and Ruckteschell, Holstrom and Ussing build on their founda~ 
tions, with individualistic modifications of the general plan, and yet 
the results of all thelr efforts are in the main disappointing. 

Next in order the author takes up the discussion of the Parochial 
sytem of Church-work. The study of the word itself (pp. 49, so) is 
‘especially interesting, Rome found in its the local revela~ 
ction of the body of Christ, The bishop as the head of this local 
ecelesiastical institution controlled all its operations. And from 
Rome the Reformed Churches have borrowed the term. The author 


the elty-church"—"de splitsing der stadskerk", This 
yarious ways—1 by dividing the Church according to wards, 2 by 
forming independent churches. These again may be what he calls 
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of goverment, the conciliar bond of union lies between indi- 
churches and the “Classis or “Presbytery”. Dr. A. Kuyper, 
in his “Tractaat van de Reformatie”, was an ardent defender of 
cal unity of the Church, with one “consistory” or “session”, 
later on in his “Pro Rege” abandoned this position. And as we 
feo it, here lies the immediate solution of the problem of the city 
church, which has been so minutely and laboriously discussed in the 
pages before us. It Is a pity that the author could not have fully 
familiarired himself with the status of this problem in England but 
especially in America, the land of full fledged sectarian development. 
‘What he calls “preachers churches” are not quite as loosely 
ag he seems to imagine (p, 76), even though their membership ranges: 
over a whole city, which by the way is rarely the case. These or- 
ganizations are quite generally “neighborhood churches". But the 
Church in Holland hay no more power than we have in America 
to prescribe to a man definitely what church he is to attend, An 
artificial solution of the problem, like he proposes, would after all 
only be a partial solution. 

And yet whether we agtee with the author or not one is forced 
admire the patience and thoroughness, the scholarship and study o! 
details, which enable a man to handle a subject like this as 
handied here. 

Louisville, Ky. Henuy E Doses 


De me Acta der Dordische Synode in 1618 Academisch Proefschrift, 
van den graad van Doctor in de Heilige Godge- 
leerdhetd T. De Vares Dz, Rotterdam; MCMXIV, 

Before me lies a thitd academic thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, like the former in the Free University of Amsterdam. This 
interesting study is the more remarkable since the author, having 
wlready entered the active ministry, found time for these exhaustive 
investigations during a busy pastorate. 

The Synod of Dordt is the only Protestant ecclesiastical assembly 
of its kind which to some extent at Ieast can Jay claim to the title 
“Oecomenical”. Tt was a most interesting assembly of divines and 
concentrated its attention on the Remonstrant or Arminian question. 
Bat it did many things besides and yet of all that transpired in it only 
the Arminian question has been treated with anything like exhaustive 
historical fidelity. The rest has received only superficial attention, 
Of the Post-Acta, ic. the proceedings of the Synod, after the foreign 
delegates had returned home, the very text of the minutes ix 2 matter 
of debate till this day, And of the Pro-Acts, ic. the proceedings 
preceding the Arminian debate, little or nothing was ever accurately 
published. And it is not too much to say that our author bas sue- 
ceeded in filling this gap, by digging up a wealth of hitherto 
practically unknown historical pater! of jhe otuoet value, The bibli- 
‘ography of the subject is remarkably full, consisting not only of 
printed Acta of provincia! and national Synods, but also of matter 
preserved in archives, annotations, unprinted MSS and oe sources, 
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some friction (53), and this may explain the fact that Arminianism 
made tremendous inroads on Anglicanism, after 1619, The reading 
and approval of the minutes were marked by irregularity and lack 
‘of system (55). 

On page 60 the author begins the discussion of the so-called Pro- 
Acta, and first of all comes the consideration of the new Bibl 
lation, to which 98 pages are devoted. It is not necessary 
into the details of this discussion, which began on Nov, 
sccupicd the attention of the Synod till Nov. a7. The 
familiar to our readers. When the Synod adjourned in 
hoped to have the new translation finished in five years, but this 
was not realized till 1636-37. The author has furnished, in 
pages, the fullest available data for an intimate ‘knowledge of I 
remarkable Bible translation, the more remarkable since of the trans~ 
lators finally elected only 2 of the 12 were professional scholars; of 
the revisers only 4 out of r4, and of the names proposed for the latter 
office only 6 out of 37. An eloquent testimony to the average 
ship of the Dutch ministry in the early years of the 17th century. 
Of special interest is the discussion of the question of the Apocrypha 
of the O. T. (88 pp.), which showed a remarkable division of opin- 
ion. Especially the English delegates plead for their retention in the 
printed Bible, whilst many advocated a classification of these books, 
rejecting some in toto and ascribing to others considerable merit, ex. 
Baruch, Wisdom, Macc 1 etc. (102), A curious proof of the polyglot 
condition of the Dutch tongue, in this es is found in the fact 
that the revisers of Drenthe begged to be excused from their partici- 
pation in the tisk “because they had few men who were skilled in 
the use of the Dutch tongue”, As everywhere else the Dutch Bible 
of 1636 refined and unified the national language. The Apocrypha 
were finally ordered printed, though in a distinct place and with a 
different type and thus they appeared in the earlier editions of the 
Staten-Bybel, but they were soon dropped from the smaller popular 
editions. In this connection it is well to remember that the directors 
of the British Bible society eliminated them from the English Bible 
only in 1825, “after a long discussion”, 

‘The second question discussed by our author viz. that of preaching 
regularly on the Heidelberg catechism is of less vital interest to m& 
Since the regular exposition of the catechism, in the public ministry 
of the word, was largely confined to the Dutch churches, although 
training in the truths of the various catechisms, especially with an 
‘ye to prepare young communicants for an intelligent confession of 
thelr faith, was a common characteristic of the churehes of Ger~ 
many, Switzerland, and Scotland, The minutes of the Synod are a 
mute witness to the great unpopularity of this kind of ministration, 
‘on the part of both pastor and people (158, 162, 208). Ministers were 
admonished to continue these ministrations “even if only their own 
families attend them". The discussion and legislation of the Synod 
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Since such children could not be baptized, they “laid their hands 
upon them with prayer after the example of Christ, Mat. 19, and thus 
commended them to the gracious care and guidance of God" (296). 
It took some years before the consistory of Batavia saw its error and 
abolished this dangerous innovation (p. 287), 

‘We need but briefly consider the remaining two points viz that 
of the preparation for the ministry and that of the license or rather 
censorship of the press. 

The discussion of the first point permits us to visualize the chaotic 
conditions prevailing and the lack of concert between the various 
provinces. Then as now but few men, and those usually poor, sought 
the ministry (pp. 261, 269). One cannot but wonder how stich prepara~ 
tion furnished the churches with the able ministry, of which it could 
justly boast. 

Complaints were made of the licentiousness prevailing in the uni- 
‘versities, even in the special “seminaria” erected in these universitics. 
The question of “student preaching, then as now, was a burning one, 
The practice spoiled the students and made them vain, and yet with- 
out it they had no practical preparation for their life work. In some 
provinces they were even allowed to administer the sacraments and 

to solemnize marriages (271). ‘The advices of the foreign delegates 

aa that the evils complained of were universal, and those of the 

* home delegates but emphasized the fact of the utter lack of a unix 
versal practice. Thus the Utrecht Remonstrants claimed for a student 
for the ministry all that an ordained man could do; but practically all 
the provinces bitterly attacked this position (82) and the Synod 
utterly rejected it (204, 295). But when we look for a final decision, 
locking to uniformity of action, the author has to admit that such 
action was never taken (293), The Synod regulated neither the aca 
demic nor the practical preparation for the ministry, “The liberty 
of the churches and the different customs in the different provinces” 
stood in the way of any such action. The only fruit of all the dis- 
cussions was this that more serious thought was given to the matter 
and that the way was thus prepared for the uniform practice of a 
much later date. 

As to book-censorship Chapter V1 makes a serio-comic impression 
on the reader, Both foreign and domestic voices were raised in a 
dismal chorus of complaint about the unrestrained liberty of the 
press. The feathers of some of these fathers must have been ruffled 
by some keen lampoon, if we can read between the lines. Lampoons, 
gibes, caricatures, anonymous and abusive tracts are everywhere in 
evidence. Godless and heretical books appear without the name of 
the authors or even printers. Such are the complaints, What was to 
be done in the matter? 

Earlier synods had advocated a “censura Ubrorum" and warnings 
against such literature from the pulpit (306), but these remedies had 
apparently only stimulated the trade All the foreign delegates 
potired out their vials of wrath, it was evidently a universal evil. 
‘The omly voice raised for the liberty of the press was that of Deo- 
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The influence alleged does not necessarily denote identity of th 
for expression, though such identity is frequently found in 


of 

them in the Augustinian sense (pp. 62-05). He uses the expression 
Homo in dewm tronsivit, which is quite un-Augustinian (p. 105, 
note 1). They also diverge on the idea of the proprietas in the doc- 
trine of the persons of the Trinity (p. 138). Scotus Exigena simply 


(p. 12). His Trinity was Greek (Alexandrian, Origenistic) rather 
than Augustinian (p. 74; cf. p. 84). His theory of creation totters 
between Augustinian and Neoplatonic influences, and is emanistic 
(pp. 77-70). Alcuin as well as his contemporaries, pee 
tine, held to a verbal as distinguished from a real communicatio idto~ 
matum (pp. 147-149, 156-7), and in this the theologians of the ninth 
century agreed with them (pp, 163-166), In the discussion of the 
absolute Being of God (pp. 9-20), we would have given more at- 
tention to Gottschalk. 

In the preface (p. 3) the author observes that to the question: In 
what way Augustine's Theology, Trinitarianism, and Christology in- 
fluenced the early mediacval theologians? no satisfactory answer has 
yet been given, owing to the fact that there is as yet no sufficiently 
exhaustive (erschdpfend) material for such an investigation; and 
though, consequently, his sttdy may seem premature, nevertheless he 
is convinced that the attempt should be made, and may be of use for 
a more accurate knowledge of the theological labors of that time. 
Any student of Augustine or of the onera theologica of the eighth and 
‘ninth centuries will be grateful for this penetrating researeh, and 
many will doubtless accept its conclusions (pp. 188-191) that both as 
to problems and methods the leading dogmaticians of the eighth and 
ninth centuries were the pupils of Augustine. 

A few suggestions may be added by way of corrigenda, Is not 
Semper ternus for “sempiternus” (p. 37, note t}? Pat “n" for “u” 
in "und" (p. vil, sec. 2a); in “augustinischen” (p. 84, line 16); in 
“pertinebant” (p. 95, line 3 in note). Read “gleicher” for “gleicber”™ 
(p. 88, 1. 11); “Fleischwerdang" for ee (>. 9 LO: 
“non” for “mon” (p. 132, note 4); “stattgefunden" “sttattze fan 
den” (p. 163, 1. 7): “columba” for “columns” (p. 171, Ble line 7). 
Omit the second (p. 165, note 2, Hine 4), 

Langhorne, Pa. Bewyaurw F. Parser, Ja. 
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ligiows tone which he has cast over the whole exposition, what Hacr- 
ing gives us remains just Ritschlianism, and that is to say just 
Socinianism—Ritschlianism, Socinianism in the richest religious ex- 
pression possible to them, perhaps, but Ritschlianism, Socinisnism 
still. 

When we say Ritschiianism, however, we say not only Socinian- 
ism but Socinianism in a decadent form, A quarter of a century has 
elapsed since Albrecht Ritscht died (188), and the stir which his theo- 
logical teaching began to make during the last decade of his life has 
already quieted down, and the movement which he inaugurated has 
largely merged in the general course of unevangelical thought. Perhaps 
it would be too much to say that his system has been already “relegated 
to the ineffectual past”, for there still remain with us men of mark,— 
among whom Haering holds a conspicuous place—who have drawn a 
great part of their inspiration from it, But these are mostly men 
somewhat advanced in life; and it is not without its pathetic side to 
witness the publication by them, in their declining years, of system 
after system of a dogmatics, which, to put it brusquely, has had its 
day. There may not be wanting, indeed, some indications that the 
‘true state of the case is not altogether concealed from themselves, and 
that, in presenting their several transcripts of the Ritschlian system, 
they write consciously as much as historians of thought as they do as 
religious teachers, Haering, for example, not only makes no pretence 
of writing “definitive dogmatics", but even asserts roundly thar there 
cannot be any such thing: “the dogmatics of any one generation”, he 
repeatedly declares, “comes in the next to belong only to the history 
of dogma” (eg. p. 31). ‘He has even erected what he calls “the muta- 
dility of dogmatice” itself into a dogma, and finds for it erisp gnomic 
expression, "“Theologies,” he remarks (Z TAK, xx, 1910, p. 166), 
“change as doth a garment, and only the gospel abides.” 

In utterances like this there is obviously betrayed, however, much 
more than mere distrust of the permanence of one’s own system in 
act of being expounded. What is uncovered is a veritable despair of 
dogmatics as such; or, to put it in its true light, a profound disbelief 
dn the real—or “universal” as it is fashionable to phrase it—validity 
of what is yet somewhat oddly called religious knowledge. It is the 
game point of view which finds expression in the rampant individual 
ism of Haeberlin’s declaration that the results of dogmatics “can 
never be the same for all theologians, just because and so long as the 
forms of piety which are described are not the same” (Sehw, Th, Z. 
xxiii, pp. 17 ff.); or in Herrmmnn's even more disintegrating repre- 
sentation, which not only gives to each man his own necessarily 
peenliar dogmatics but will not permit any man to have a ¢elf-con- 
sistent dogmatics even for himself, since cach several one of his 
“ideas (Gedonken) of faith" will necesstrily bear traces of the 
pectiliar oceasion out of which it individually arose (Kultur der 
Gegenwart, 1, 4, pp. 625, 615). The root of these disturbing deliver- 
ances ie pointed out by Herrmann himself when he warns his brother 
Ritschtians off from the notion that a universally valid expression of 
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subject able to assimilate this knowledge, but no “knowledge” as yet 
to be assimilated. Religious “knowledge” is the product of a vol- 
pen tier cephate ison pee which at the most is a 
mere “manifestation”. On the face of it, here is a purely subjective 
theory of religious knowledge, 

Hacring, it is true, makes some effort to escape from this subjec- 
tivity; to avoid making faith, in effect, the creator of its own 

We find him, for example, vigorously asserting that “Judgments of 
value”, in the sense in which that concept is employed by him and 
his fellows, include in themselves “judgments of being”. He st: 
Drotests, indeed, against the representation that a value-judgment 
leaves the reality of the object of it undetermined (pp. 6g ff; 


an assumption or postulate resting on eahiaciva becca! This ap- 
pears to mean that a judgment of value presupposes the recognition 
of the reality of the object whose value is affirmed, and the recogni- 
tion of it on some other ground than its value. Nevertheless, when 
an instance in point comes under discussion, and we ate told duti- 
fully Cp, 67) that “the validity of judgments of faith”—here the judg- 
God— wiction that 





is not of universal validity. On what grounds could we impose on 
others convictions which even with ourselves we recognize as not 
imposed but as voluntary? Another, obviously, shares such convic- 
tions, if he shares them at all, also only voluntarily; that is hy a 
purely personal, subjective act The process by which the individual 
obtains a religious conviction, then, it would scem, is that by a 
yoluntary act he recognizes value for himself Ga the Solent before 
this mind; and when it thus, by this voluntary act on his part, Sa 
ee tt becomes "real" to him in a “living conviction”. 

the face of it, this is an extraordinary thing for it to do But a 
any case, have we not here a purely subjective process? ‘The ground 
adduced for the alleged reality of the object certainly appears to 
be its recognized walue to the subject. And that value surely to all 
appearance is attributed to the object, not because of any compulsion 
of recognized fact, but by « voluntary act of the subject's own, That 
a “living conviction” of “reality” can arise in this fashion is sheerly 
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and so tniformly authoritative, that it is not left to the believing 
community to fix the grade of authority which shall belong to each 
part of the record”, The very nature of the divine revelation with 
which faith deals i 68 ee eee 
necessarily voluntary: God Himself cannot “rush” the jealously 
guarded defences of its voluntariness In the sphere of knowledge, 
in a word, compulsion may mile—we must accept what presents itself 
to us as true: throughout the whole realm of faith, freedom reigns— 
what we accept here we accept at our own option, Faith thas comes 
forward in Haecring’s system as a contribution which we ourselves 
‘bring to the production of religious knowledge There can be no re= 
ligious knowledge without faith, and faith Hey in our own power. 
Whatever religious knowledge we have we work up at our own 
option out of non-compulsory materials, The function of faith in the 
production of religious knowledge is, indeed, s0 magnified that it 
almost seems at times as if it were supposed to bring something to 
its objects which lends them a reality not possessed by them in 
themselves. 

This is not to be obscured by representing what is meant as merely 
that it is only to religions susceptibility that religious data appeal. 
It has become quite common nowadays to say that the whole object 
of Ritschl and his followers in their doctrine of “valuc-iudgments” 
and “faith” is to maintain that only one with religious susceptibility 
is competent to form a judgment in religious matters. If this were 
the case, certainly no writers could write more misleadingly or 
more triviaily. No one has ever doubted that only a religious being 
can apprehend religious truth, as no one has ever doubted that only 
a moral being can apprehend moral truth; or—to push the matter to 
its conelusion—that only a rational being can apprehend truth at all. 
It requires as special an endowment to know thas two and two make 
four as it does to apprehend the excellence of virtue or to perceive 
the beauty of holiness. But that it is not this truism which Ritsch! 
and his followers wish to express by their doctrines of "value-judg- 
ments” and “faith” is plain from the circumstance that it does not 
cover the ground claimed by their contentions. We do not need to 





nul 


‘sponds to the moral quality of a virtuous act, or which, say, is 
tive to the music of a sonata of Beethoven, either exist or not, only 


‘would be—that is all, Nothing is apprehended which is not “there” 
independently of its apprehension, and no increase of reality is 
‘Drought to the object by its more complete apprehension, Valuc 
judgments, docgenerlgh et Tepe RA a ee 
stitutes for judgments of being but supplements to them: 
superinduced on them and make only for more Ate pas knowledge 
‘of what is already less adequately known on other grounds. 
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faith may demand, And Haering’s contention is that history can neither 
supply nor faith ask certainty—but only probability. No doubt, he 
sometimes speaks as if he were only denying that history can supply 
or faith demand precise “demonstration”, in the strict sense of that 
word as the designation of a mode (not degree) of proof, But his 
real meaning goes further than that, “If the tradition concerning 
Jesus possessed compelling credibility (ewingende it)” 
he argues (p. 217), “we should have what we have clsewhere had 
to renounce in the name of faith, on account of faith's very nature— 
that intelligent men would be compelled to believe, or rather, not to 
believe, but to recognize as indisputable fact. On the contrary, there 
ig no such compulsion in the sphere of history, so soon as we pase 
beyond the establishment of external facts and simple connections”. 
‘The statement is, perhaps, not perfectly clear in all its suggestions; 
but this much seems plain—history does not yield facts which intelli- 
gent persons, conversant with the historical evidence, are compelled 
to accept as facts—beyond at Teast certain external facts in their 
external connection, History presents to us (beyond this) only data 
which we may (however intelligeat and well-informed his~ 
torically) accept of reject with good conscience—at our option. 
History does not make, for example, the reality of Jesus Christ— 
such a Jesus Christ as may be recognized as a revelation of the love 
‘of God—so certain that every intelligent man, conversant with the 
historical evidence, must assent to it as indisputable. All that history 
can bring us, as Haering goes on to explain (p. 218), is a sufficiently 
high probabiliky (Wahrscheinlichbeit) to enable the "religiously sus- 
ceptible” “to surrender themselves to the impression of this person” 


thus attains is the product of his faith, not of the historical eridence— 
since, says Haering, this certainty “but for that surrender would be 
unattainable” (p. 218). We seem here perilously near to making 
Tesus—the Jesus in whom we find the revelation of the love of God— 
“only the creation of faith": and, in that case, Hacring himself being 
witness, “it is all over with faith". Haeting does, indeed, go on to 
say that the purely historical evidence of the existence of this Jesus 
mist be sufficient to compel the man who will not accept it “to 

in order to maintain his good historical conscience, that he 
Bee erina bis: ase sanp bp Some eee ae 
character, but by a theory af the universe opposed to the Christian” (p. 
2x8). Apparently this means that though there cannot be compelling 
grounds in history for affirming that Jesus existed—the Jesus in which 
faith sees the revelation of the love of God—neither must 
compelling grounds discoverable in history for affirming that 
not exist. History is not to say the decisive word as to the fact, one 
way or the other. All that can be asked of history—all that history 
can give—is room for Delerng b= Jee oe: iter sonata Otas 
apparently of “religious susceptibility", Historical evidence 
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personal life of Christ, Not in what Christ teaches, 
nor in the details of what He did: but in the general drift of His 
life as historically transmitted to us (in a probable record) and re- 
ceived in a réligiously susceptible soul. But how can q 
drift of Jesus’ life, even though transmitted to us with entire trust- 
worthiness in history, reveal even to the religiously susceptible that 
God is love? On Evangelical ground the revelation of the love of 
God in Christ is clear enough; for herein in love, not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 








firm belief—if indeed we can assure ourselves, amid the uncertainties 
of historical testimony, that He did so live and work. It is as 


Decomes the producer of faith in us. We believe that God is love 
for no other reason than that Jesus believed that God is love. Is it 


Where, on his ground—withour any Divine Son of God and without 
‘any Atonement wrought in His blood—do we get ony actual revela~ 
tion in fact of the pardoning love of God? In his view Jesus was 
sinless; how, in his “personal Hife"—nor in His teaching—does He 
manifest to us specifically “the pardoning love” of God? 
Obviously we are at the center of Hacring's Christology when we 
aise such questions. Like all good Ritschlians it is the work of 
Christ which chiefly interests Haering and he accordingly (like all 
the rest) begins with it, and only infers from what he supposes Christ 
to do, what he is willing to allow that Christ is The work of 
is all included for him in this—that He reveals God to us ae 
Jove, though, as we have seen, it puts him on his metal to make 
that He does this. Of course, every body knows that from the 
ginning Hacring has stood out among the Ritschlians as the 
among them all who was striving to formulate the most adequate 
doctrine of Atonement. Gustave Ecke, pointing out the shortcomings 
of the teaching of Ritschl and Gottschick (the most completely 
Ritschlian of the Ritschlians) feels able to speak of “the sur- 
mounting of these shorteomings by Haering”. And indeed Haering 
must be given the credit of having made effort after effort to find 
some “objective aspect” for Christ's work on Ritschlian assumptions 
(Ueber das Bleibende im Gloubes, 1880; Zu Ritrchls Vertihaunge- 
lehre, 1853, Zur Versihnungstehre, 1893). What he has pat forward 
with this end in view, however, he has had steadily to retract (a fale 
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it is essential to complete Christian faith to hold that, when the 
disciples “saw the Lord, they were not sclf-deceived, that He actually 
showed Himself to them as the Living One” (p. 211). All theories 
of merely “subjective vision" must then be rejected (p. 629). Beyond 
this, however, he will not go. He too wishes to draw a distinction 
between “the fact and “the mode” of the resurrection; and thus to 
cover up the actual denial of all “resurrection” by those who talk of 
an “objective vision"—or, as Hacring prefers to plirase it, “a vision 
which has an objective basis". His chief concern is that all should 
agree that it is unimportant what we think became of the dead 
body, #0 only we understand that the person Jesus did not at death 
pass wholly out of existence—as if we could talk of a “resurrection” 
of what never died, or as if Jesus’ disciples required assurance that 
‘He, like other men, still lived after that experience which we call 
death. We may infer that Hering attaches great importance to this 
attitude towards the question of our Lord's resurrection from the 
circumstance that he repeats it in his booklet, called Persdnlich~ 
Proctisches aus der christlichen Gloubenslehre (1911), and there €x- 
presses his thanks to his theological friend Max Reischle for 
“well-considered and pious words” on “the mode and manner” of the 
resurrection of Christ, to which “nothing essentially new has been 
added since” (p, 108). What Reischle has to say on the matter, 
however, whether in his articles in the seventh and eighth volumes 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche or in his later Christliche 
Glanbensichre in Leitsiteen (edition 2, 1902) is merely that while 
the resurrection experiences of the disciples cannot be scientifically 

not to have been a delusion, yet they are assured facts of 
faith, though even to faith “the question as to the how” of them 
remains unanswerable. That is to say we can be sure only “that the 
erucified One really lives as the Lord of His kingdom’ and revealed 
Himself to His disciples as the Living One”. What Haering thinks 
so fine in Reischle, therefore, is only, his teaching that we cannot 
be sure that Christ ever rose from the dead, but w= teed not concern 
‘ourselves about that—all that is important is that His spirit did not 
die with the body and has entered into His glory, 

With the idea of the exalted Christ there is associated the thought 
‘of prayer to Him, and Haering is accordingly led at this point to: 
face this question (p, 665). He treats it with the chary caution 
with which he deals with all such matters, He permits us to pray 
to Christ; but he adds: “All invocation of Jesus is adoration of 
‘God who is revealed to us in Him.” ‘That is to say, we do not invoke 
Jesus as He is Himself God, but only as an intermediary through 
whom God reaches us and we Him. The notion has its affinities with 
Karl Thieme's insistence that ght ds deserves our adoration because 
of His “representative unity” with 

‘With this introduction Pictc oracle creep 
"Divinity of Christ” (pp. 667 f.), He is willing for Himself to em- 
ploy the term, “Divinity” of Christ,—but only as an indication that 
“saving faith" embraces God and Jesus in one act of confidence; and 
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posits something to thought without being able to define it quali- 
tatively, positively". For himself, Eisler broadly defines limitative- 
conceptions (Grensbegriffe) as “conceptions which contain as content 
the existence of a transcendent object, without embracing (adequately) 
along with that its qualities; or conceptions which lead to the con- 
fines of the knowledge whose contents are valid at once for the 
subjective and for the objective reality”. If we are to be governed 
by these definitions, it would seem that we must understand Haering, 
in representing the preéxistence of Christ as a limitative-notion, to be 
declaring it something which we must declare to be real, while yet 
we renounce all claim to comprehend what it is, 

But if we will turn to the discussion of the same matter by Otto 
Kien (Grundriss der Evangelischen Dogmatit, ed. 1, 1905, p. 92; ed. 2, 
1905, p. 99; ed. 3, 1910, p. to7),—with whom in general Hacring 
shows strong affinities—we will discover that the representation of 
the preéxistence of Christ as a limitative-conception (Grenshegriff) 
is consistent, among Ritschlian theologians, with denial of, not its 
comprehensibility merely, but its reality as well. ‘The passage is in- 
structive enough to justify giving it in its entirety, "The Logos idea” 
says Kirn, “contains thus the ultimate explanation of the historical 
manifestation of Christ; but it gives us no knowledge of Hir pre 
historic being, Logos means revelation, and the revelation of God 
to us belongs to history. Pin atten to abies ee ees 
static distinction of the Logos from the Father, leads inevitably to 
subordinationistic ideas which do not do justice to the Christian 
faith, For only communion through Jesus Christ with God—in the 
most unlimited sense of the word—preservos to the Christian revela- 
tion its absoluteness and to the Christian salvation its certainty. The 
Sonship of Christ 10 God also enables us to Mluminate the life-con- 
nection of the historieal Jesus with God, but not the eternal, intra~ 
divine life-process which forms the basis of the historical pee 
revelation. The attempt to pass beyond these limits, such as is made 


history. The idea of pre@xisience forms therefore a limitative con~ 
ception (Grenzbegrif') of our theological thought It declares that 
the historical Christ has eternally His central and universal place in 
God's will of salvation, and that the content of His life, His redemp- 
tive holy love, comes from God and is am eternal content of the 
supernatural life of God. We would, therefore, more correctly 
‘cof the super-historical character of the revelation of God 
than of the pre-historical existence of Christ with the Father.” 
the preéxistence of Christ is represented as a “limitative-conception” 
and yet explained as only “ideal”, as the phrase goes. An 
argument is devoted to showing precisely that Christ did not exist 
“really” before His earthly career began. It does not follow, there- 
fore, that Haering intends to represent the preéxistence as real, from 
the mere fact that he calls it a “limitative-notion™. 

Nor are all our hesitancies at once dissipated by the circumstance 
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His earthly personal life, and in the activities of the exalted one, 
of the eternal Divine Being determining the time-course” (Christliche 
Gloabenslehre in Leitsitzen? 1902, pp. 199-120). There is a distinct 
refusal here to allow to Christ any personal pretxistence, and the 
reduction of His preéxistence to that of the impersonal Logos in- 


always the Father of Jesus Christ, neither does our necessary thinking 
‘of the Logos in connection with the person, Jesus, carry with it the 
consequence that the Logos was always connected with that person. 
‘The impulse to suspect that Haering’s doctrine of the preéxistence 
of Jesus may also evaporate under our gaze into some such mist as 
this, arises not only generally from its astonishing incongeuity with 
the scheme of his teaching as a whole, but more particularly from 
the immense difficulty of taking it literally in the face of his decisive 
rejection of the doctrines of the Trinity on the one hand and of the 
Two Natures of our Lord on the other. With him God {s x monadic 
Divine person and Jesus is a monadic human person, and on those 
postulates it sccms impossible to construe to thought a real Lapse 
preéxistent Christ. He cannot be thought of as a personal distinction 
fn the Godhead; for there ure no personal distinctions in the God- 
head. He equally cannot be thought of as some sort of a “middle 
being": whatever else Jesus is to Haering, He is a genttine man, a 
human being with all the qualities of humanity. Will he then project 
Him back into eternity as some kind of a “heavenly man”, despite His 
strong asseveration that He “belongs to us"? The monstrosity of 
these notions in the genefal context of Haering’s thought bids us 
pause before we take his words at their face value Is it not more 
Probable that like his fellow Ritschlians here he has some subtle 
meaning in mind, which does not appear on the surface of his words, 
especially since he tells us that his advocacy of the preéxistence of 
Christ will commend itself in proportion as we accept the notion 
strictly as a “limitative-notion”, that is to say as something quite 
incomprehensible to us? Meanwhile, it must be admitted that he 
seems to ascribe to Christ as a fact, whatever we are to say of the 
mode, a real personal preéxistence. “This limitative-notion,” he says 
“may be formulated” (“hy those who accept it" seems to be added in 
the later text), “as follows: the love of God, effective to us in Christ 
fas the Son, is so truly love of God, effective seli-revelation of His 
nature, that it is eternally directed to Him, the vehicle of this eternal 
Jove, not only in the sente of ideal pretxistence,—to Him as the tem- 
poral-historical correlate of the eternal love of God,—but also apart 
from His earthly existence, zs lave of the Father for ike Son, Ia the 
mystery of the eternal life of God, or then, accordingly, becanse no 
other word stands at our disyosal, in real proéxistence; and—this 
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jecture that in this reference many will rather be disposed to speak 
of the limits of thought than of ‘Umitative-thoughts’ (die Gedanken- 
grenze als Grenzgedanken). They will, however, be gladly ready with 
Haering ‘without curtailment of their particular gift, encouraged rather 
by a noble rivalry, weary of mere negations, to unite in a real alfir~ 
mation’ (p, 452)." Whatever they may think of the procedure, neither 
Titias, Wendt, nor Giinther appears to doubt that Haering intends to 
teach a real personal préxistence for Christ. 


We shall not follow the details of ee ee further. With 
his reduction of the person of Christ to the iecsbes [ot cat 
man (despite that “rock in the sky” of a pfoblematical incompre~ 
hensible preéxistence), and of the work of Chris at to merely ape 
men with the conviction that God is “holy love” (despite the ineffe 
tive efforts to discover in this some value icant with his re- 


duction of God Himself to mere Love—whatever that may mean— 
(despite the incongruous insistence against bis master, Ritschl, that 
“righteousness” and “wrath” have a place in the Divine nature) : 


religious Interpretation of the gospel which is attainable ar the 
period” at which he writes—that is, who seeks his guidance not in a 
sure word of God but in shifting public opinion—should be able to 
set forth only a meagre and fowpitched system of doctrine. Or that 
he should sit rather loosely to what he does give us, Certainly 

is observable in the teachings of such writers, and not 

ring, a certain “elasticity” as it has been euphemistically phrased. 


activity of the exalted Christ; on the employment of the term “divinity” 
with reference to Christ; on even his poverty-stricken notion of 
some sort of preéxistence for Christ. In his hands Christianity takes 
on the appearance of a highly elastic cord in rapid vibration; 

may be a solid cord somewhere, but all that appears to sight is = 
vague and tenuous lozenge of unstable and unsubstantial 

Despite the parade of Apologetical substructure a sense of unreality 
gradually grows upon the reader as he proceeds through the volumes, 
and he closes them with the fecling that he has sot been given a 
solid system of Christian doctrine; not even # “gospel"—a body of 
glad-tidings—which Haering would no doubt prefer that it should 
be: but only @ collection of the more of less plausible religious 
opinions of a good man conscious of lacking any firm ground for his 
feet. 


Princeton. Benjani B, Wasriecn. 
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trine, Jones has diffienities, Concessions are én order: it will not do 
to estrange Jones’ “modern mind”! Mr, Knox is outraged by such 
an attitude, “The great argument used now against any theological 
proposition,” he breaks out, “is not, that it is untrue, or unthinkable, 
or unedifying, or unseriptural, or unorthodox, but simply, that the 
modern mind cannot accept it. [t is the modern mind that accepts 
this, and rejects that, that expresses itself in terms of A rather than 
in terms of B, that thinks along these lines rather than along those, 
that shrinks, or ratifies, or demands. And after reading a para 
1: 





ap 





in Heaven's name, let us trepan it.” 

Even this however, is, according to Mr, Knox, not the 
the matter in the case of the authors of Foundations, The 
whom they are so assiduous in adjusting their teaching is 
number”. “In a word, our objection is, not that Jones is unreal, or 
unimportant, or unrepresentative, but that he is sixty.” It was forty 
years ago that Jones went to College: and the strenuous efforts 
which the authors of Foundations are making “to convert our great 
uncles" must strike the really “modern mind” as a sad anachronism. 
‘The world has moved in this generation: fempora mutautur, mos et 
mutsmur in ili, This “modern mind" to fit it into the queer corners 
of which the authors of Foundations are so busy whittling down 
‘Christianity, always an impertinence, has become fairly non-existent. 
Jones has receded into the background; and his grandchildren are of 
a very different temper, They wish no “accommodations” of doctrine 
made for them, "I have never met (outside of Senior Common 
Rooms) any demand from questioners for re-statement or accommo- 
dation of my bellefs 10 theirs; they want rather to know what the 
Church does say, in order to tee whether they can accommodate 
their beliefs to mine”. “Against all this complicated process T am 
eonvinced that the cry of the average man is, ‘Tell me what you do 
believe and always have believed . . . and then If will see about it’ 
“The modern mind does not want pulp. It wants something that it 
can close its teeth on." “More dogma is wanted, pulpitfuls of it.” 
The actual mind of the day demands not quieting compromises but 
clearly-cut differentiations and consequent consistency of convictions, 


‘of approach to them, He approaches them by way of hypothesis in- 
stead of by way of presupposition, or @ posterior) rather than 
@ priori. Looking at them only as eo many propositions proposed for 
consideration, and approaching them (professedly) wholly without 
Prepossessions, he sets to work framing hypotheses, on the ground of 
which they may be accounted for, Obviously any number of 
flicting hypotheses may be framed: Tine are fon BAe 
facta which may not find some kind of explanation on any one of 
a score or of a hundred hypotheses. And at the last resort, there 
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‘accustomed to this way of thinking, you can come and knock away 
the supports on which the belief rests, Biblical and traditional, and 
say, "We have now proved the truth of these doctrines, because we 
have reared on them so splendid an edifice of faith'™ (p. 190). 

Valid, however, as is Mr. Knox's appeal to authority; and 
as is his contention that authority lies at the basis of all Christian 
faith; it must be confessed that he gives no adequate account either 
of the ground or the nature of the authority to which he makes 
appeal. His argument thus bangs in the air, and the impression is 
created that the authority on which Christianity rests is accepted by 
its votaries by 2 purely arbitrary act of will. This is indeed, to all 
appearance, true in Mr. Knox's own case; otherwise, we surely 
would catch in his numerous allusions to it some hint of a rational 
basis of his acceptance of authority, He is, it would seem, just a 
“traditional” Christian and is inclined to give validity to the tradi- 
tional Christianity which he accepts, chiefly one would imagine, despite 
his solid refutation of that ground of faith, because of the beneficent 
results of his acceptance of it. He would scarcely expect us to take 
literally “the crude metaphor” by which he attempts to illustrate hig 
attitude to Scripture and tradition (p, 33): “You have a motor-car 
with two headlights, each throwing out its rays obliquely in 
direction, Tho hedge on each side is illuminated by one 
but in the center of the road the two lights converge, 
out a triangular area of brilliant clearness. The two 
ture and Tradition (if we may pursue this crude metaphor) 
said in the same way to provide sufficient guidance for our 
only when they overlap. Beyond this area, speculation is at 
to botanize in the hedge-rows." If we were really to 
crude metaphor” Mr. Knox would have left himself no 
all If neither Scripture nor Tradition has any authority 
and he apparently deprives each severally of authority—they 
have any authority when combined—on the Lei at 
which Mr. Knox tells us he was brought up (p. 190), viz, 
yields still O. Authority is not a thing of degrees: if ix 
Jute or non-existent. He must therefore look upon cither 
or Tradition as by itself authoritative if their Tea is 
authoritative. And it is quite clear that it is to Tradition, not 
Scripture that Mr. Knox really accords authority. When he says 
therefore: “It is only at the point where Scripture and ecclesiastics} 
tradition combine to form a defined doctrine, that he'—he who 
thinks with Mr. Knox—“pretends to stand on sure ground in vitme 
‘of @ presupposition” (p. 33). we can but understand him to mean 
that his faith rests not on Seripture simpliciter, but on Scripture, as in- 
terpreted by Tradition—that is to say that he finds his authority not 
in Scripture at all bar in tradition; in other words that he is a 
traditionalist in the sense of the Church of Rome. Authority to him 
thus spells tradition, and tradition spells “Church”, and “Church” 
spells practically Rome. Mr. Knox in 3 word is a High 
indistinguishable in his theory of authority from the general doctrine 
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sion in this crude form 1 have no claim to be a theologian. I can 
only say that as a person of ordinary education [ 
for salvation, in this literal doctrine: I believe, Wonton Wosbee 
may have glorified the Risen Body when it passed beyond, the 


since 
Ascension been lighter by. s0 many pounds’ weight, and the sum 
matter in the world the less by so many cubic inches of volume” 
(p 85). Such “materialism” may shock some ears: 
in 


i 
i 


ultimately comes to just that. 

There are, of course, other passages with which 
faction. We do not quite go with Mr, Knox 
miracles; especially in his inability to separate bet 
Feclesiastical Miracles, We certainly do not go with him in 
treatment of Scripture: especially in his discussion of the eschatologi~ 
cal utterances of ovr Lord. His Romeward tendencies—which are nu~ 
merous and decisive—are an offence to us, His obsession of “freedom” 
is equally regrettable. Even here, however, be shows his characteristic 
courage and in the interests of “free-will" cheerfully denies that we 
have any solid ground for anticipating the conversion of the world. 
Enough: there is much in Mr. Knox's book which is crude and 
unconsidered. But this cannot destroy its general value as an ex- 
posure of the weaknesses of “modernism”; and it is in this that its 
‘significance lies, Tt is an camest andl successful ples. to reasonable 
men to draw back from these shifting shoals where “we have to be 
reassured by a yearly statement from Dr, Sanday, comparable to the 
weather report, as to ‘what we may still believe’" and to plant our 
feet firmly on the rock The fine air of conviction which suffuses it, 
and the brightness of the style, should give the book a wide cit- 
culation and, we trust, will give it, in its main message, large 





Princeton. Benjamex B. Wanrrero, 


Zukunft und Hoffnung. Grundziige einer Lehre von der Christlichen 
Hoffnung. von De. W. Havogx; Professor und Pfarrer in Bern. 
Beitrige cur Forderung Christlicher Theologic, Achechnter Jahr- 
gang. Heft 1 C. Bertelsmann; Gitersiob. 1914. Pp. 147. 


fells us in the Preface, is practical. Dr. Hadorn intends to give an 
outline of the subject, which will be of help to ministers of the Gospel 
and to laymen who may have become doubtful as to the nature or the 
validity of the Christian hope. 

Dr, Hadorm, therefore, says that he does not intend to enter into a 
thorough philosophical discussion of the question of Immortality, nor 
to discuss all of the detailed problems which arise in reference to 
Christian Eschatology and its relation to Jewish Fschatology. 
Practical purpose of the author must be kept in mind in 
the value of the book. Otherwise the reader might be inclined 
criticise the volume on account of the omission of many 
which are cither not touched upon at all, or only with the 
brevity. 


‘il 
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Helage aren tng Meorinaristbethicntiee es eee 
have not heard the Gospel and also all who, having beard it, have 
died undecided whether or not to accept Christ, have a chance to 
accept Jesus and the offers of the Gospel in the future life. As 
regards the rest of mankind, Dr. Hadorn argues in favor of the idea 
that they will at last be annihilated, and he criticises both the doc- 
trines of Restorationism and of eternal future Punishment. He 
alfirms, however, that our knowledge of this subject must always re- 
‘main Uncertain, 

It is in these closing sections that Dr, Hadorn’s book is most un- 
satisfactory, The argument in favor of annihilationism rests almost 
wholly wpon a priori reasoning or upon what he terms “moral” and 
“religious” grounds, which are not anything more than the author's 
‘own sentiments on the subject. 

‘The argument for future probation is equally weak. The two or 
three passages of Scripture to which appeal is made, will not 
the doctrine at all. For example, when our Lord said that 
should speak a word against the Holy Spirit, it should not 
given him, neither in this age nor in the coming age (Matt. 
‘He evidently did not mean that in the {future life every sin, 


neither said nor implied, What Jesus 
Pieters ame os 
be forgiven at all, which is precisely the meaning of the 
sage in Mark ili, 29, To get the doctrine of future probation out 
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age of the final consummation of the Kingdom of God, 

Furthermore, the difficult passage 1 Peter iii, 19, 20, even if it 
meant that Jesus went, after His death, to the world of departed 
spirits and preached the Gospel, would afford no support to the 
doctrine of future probation, and in addition to this, the above in- 
terpretation of the passage seems an impossible one for a number 
of cogent exegetical reasons which we cannot stop to enumerate. 

Tt is not, after all, this hopelessly weak basis on which Dr, Hadorm 


not expressly stated, but which nevertheless are seen to underlie his 
‘argument, and which are not only without support in Scripture, bat 
are contrary to the teaching of the Bible. These presuppositions are— 
that God intends to save all men, and that man’s salvation depends on 
his hearing the Gospel and not resisting it; that man’s attitude for 
or against the Gospel as foreseen by God, is the determining cause 
of God's election of men to salvation; that this stands wholly in the 
choice of man; that original sin and actual sins are pot sufficient to 
condemn men, but that only the sin of rejecting the Gospel offer is 














which the recent Judson celebration brought into prominence. The 
book will be of interest to all who love biography and missions, 
Princeton, Crrames R. Exoman. 


Seed Thoughts for Right Living, By Awan Sam Honaxr, D.D. 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation in Crozer 
Seminary, Philadelphia: The Griffith and Rowland Press, 
Cloth, 12mo; pp. 308. $0 cents. 

The author does not attempt to suggest new morals but “to apply 
new methods to the teaching of old morals." He begins on a level 
with all men who are secking to do right, and leads by logical pro- 
cesses to the heights of Christian living, cheered by a Christian hope. 
Starting with the belief that there must be a science of right living, 
he secks first of all to discover its general principles, regarding as 
his sources “history, experience, reason, conscience, the Bible, re= 
ligion, hurman nature.” 

He next considers the Christian principles of right living, and the 
certain helps to such living, The fourth part of the book he de- 
votes to “Suggestions to Special Classes”, including parents, children, 
husbands, wives, church-members, ministers, travelers, business men, 
customers, employers, employees, and voters. He closes the volume 
with certain “Apostolic Suggestions”, as to the progressivencss, the 
fruit, the defenses, and the dynamic of right living. 

Princeton. Crrartes Ro Exnatax. 


Vie En Christ. A ui, en tui, pour ul, comme lui. Conseils et Ex+ 
périences, Par FRANK THOMAS 2¢ édition revue. Genéve: 
J. H, Jeheber, Libraire-Rditeur, 28, rue du Marché. Paris, Li- 
‘brairc Fischbacher, 33, rue de Seine (WIe). 1914. 80: pp. 1.9 
A devotional exhortation in four chapters exhibiting the Christian 
career as life belonging to Christ (1 Cor, 6:t9, 3:23), to be 
Christ (John 15:4), for Christ (Rom. 12:11), and fike Christ (2 Cor, 
3:48). According to M. Thomas the Christian Church of to-day Is 
feeble and abortive against the world because it has in it too many 
who believe in Christ only after a fashion, who have a sort of ats 
thetic admiration for Him without any vital attachment to Him (pp. 
20-25). They have come to Him, but they are not His: “ils sont 
‘venus 2 lui, ils ne sont pas 3 Ini” (p. 21). Those who have 
public worship and have drifted into dowbt and incredulity, he be- 
Hieves, will come back only when the Church shows to the world that 
she is a society of active laborers, zealous in the service of their 
Master (pp. 77-78). 
The book is passionately devotional, almost recalling a Count Zin- 
zendorf in its religious fervor. Its appeals are beautifully illustrated. 
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Criticism; Eowaxo G. Laws, Psychology of Conversion; HowAxp A. 
Burnestax, Leadership of the Church in Modern Life; Eowaun M. 
Masains, Jews and Race Survival; Wuatam W. Sweer, Civillzing 
Influence of the Medieval Church; Haxoco M, Wurver, Stray Notes 
‘on Deuteronomy. 

Church Quarterly Review, London, July: Exizaserm Woanswortm, 
Florence Nightingale; W. K. L Ccanke, Christian and Greek Miracle 
Stories; Wnurerorer Jewxixsox, Old St Paul's in Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century Literature; Romer Vavenas, Influence of Man 
upon Nature; S. A. McDowatt, Evolution and Atonement; the Prob- 
i ; E. M. Sprarixa, John Donne and his Theology; 
C.F, Rocens, Affasion or Immersion; A. Narewe, Versions of Holy 
Scripture. 

Constructive Quarterly, New York, September: H. P. Butt, Spirit- 
ual Factors of Unity; Auraxo E. Gaxvis, Nonconformity: Its Ideals 
and History; Jean Rivréer, Outside the Church no Salvation; S. M. 
Zwenex, A United Christendom and Islam; Leone Tureevien, Ortho- 
dox Ritual in the Divine Service of the West; Gexatare Mow, 
‘The Spirit and the Future of Catholic Liturgy; Cuamues Jomnenon, 
‘The Departure of Archbishop Platon; W. R. Tmomson, Votarics of 
Personality; Davin H. Guxen, A Study in Anthropamorphism; Jou 
Hi Ritson, The Scriptures Bond of Co-operation; W. H. Grrrrrm 
Tioxas, Church of England in Relation to Other Reformed Churches; 
J. E. Symes, Broad Churchmanship; W. F. Lorrtoust, An Experiment 
in Co-operation; W, Crassex, Decay and Growth of Ethical and Relig- 
ious Ideas among Industrial Workers in Germany; Létowcr ve Granp- 
arson, Lucie Felix-Fanre Goyau. 

Eost and West, London, July: Lorn Syoewnam, Medical Missions 
in India; S. G. Wason, Claims of Bahaism; Susan Battaxn, Suicide 
in Japan; Biskor Moxtcommmy, India; Janes L, Barron, 
and Evangelism; Eveanor McDovaatt, Present Sitwation in Education 
of Indian Women; Canon Mexcex, Separation of Black and White in 
the Church; T. C. Corzerr, A Layman’s Visit to Zululand; D. S. 
Barrer, Opium in the Villages of Bengal. 

Expositor, London, August: Eo. KOx16, Old Testament and Babylon- 
ian Language; Joux A. Hurtox, Sense of Sin in Great Literature, 
2 “Peer Gynt"; H.R. i 
7 Universal Restoration; Gexarn Batt, Epistle to Phitippians: a Reply; 
A. E. Ganvir, Notes on the Fourth Gospel 7 The Upper Room; 











Russnit, The Second Commandment; E. B, Renucn, Aristarchus 
The Same, September: Ep. Kéxio, Old Testament and Babylonian 
Language; Anrnux Caxk, Boldness in the Day of Judgment; Newpoer 
J. D. Wryre, The Creed and Dr. Sanday; Asemonse Muixcana, 
A New Document on Clement of Rome, his Relations and his Interview 
with Simon Peter; H.R. Macxitasit, Studies in Christian Eschatol- 
ogy. 8 Conditionalism; Jos A. Hurmx, Sense of Sin in Great 
Literature. 3 “La Morte"; C. vax Geipesex, Who was Nimrod? ; 
A. A. Dauncey, The Two Great Refusais. 
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